2ine.uiu:nuumedl^  pledge 
oorselves  to  our  readeRT 
to  fig^t  for  the  first  sec- 
tioti^rTHE  REMEDY-: 
to  tiirtil  the  Stock 
Bcchangp  is  closed  ar 
a  instittition. 

r  Lawson  pledAes  him 
self  too. 


Here  in  this  issue 
THOMAS  W  LAWSON 
Cuts  Loose 


W smash  at  the  System’s  solar-plexus.  Btyit 
you  win  back  low-cost  living’- fair  division  of 
national  prosperity.  BUT-  to  win, you  must  first 
understand  it;  second,  you  must  apply  it. 

WILL  YOU  DO  IT  ? 


The  Copper  Water  Heater  should 
never  be  polished  with  a  scouring  soap 
because  copper  is  one  of  the  softest 
metals  and  is  easily  scratched. 

A  scratched  surface  catches  dirt  and 
refuses  to  take  a  bright  polish. 

Bon  Ami  is  the  only  mineral  soap 
soft  enough  to  be  safely  used  on  copper. 
It  takes  off  the  tarnish  and  leaves  a  clear 
sheen  but  it  doesn’t  leave  a  single 
scratch. 

The  Refrigerator  should  never  have 
its  enamel  surface  cleaned  with  coarse, 
gritty  soaps!  Use  Bon  Ami. 

Bon  Ami  doesn’t  injure  the  enamel 
and  it  leaves  a  brilliant, white.immacu¬ 


late  surface.  Nothing  else  will  make 
enamel  look  so  clean. 

Bon  Ami  is  for  all  the  smooth  shin¬ 
ing  surfaces  in  the  kitchen,  such  as  the 
nickel  on  the  stove,  the  tiles,  the  tin 
ware,  windows,  faucets,  etc. 

Use  Bon  Ami  - 

also  for  painted 
wood,  mirrors, 
bath  tubs,  marble,  ^ 

aluminum  ware,  ^ 

nickel  plumbing,  ^ 

enamel  beds,  etc.  ^ 

Likt  the  ntv)-hat(hed 
chick,  it  " hasn’t 
scratched  yet." 


THE  BON  AMI  CO..  NEW  YORK 


This  page  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  Every¬ 
body’s  readers.  It  has  always  carried  the 
“Table  of  Contents,”  which  you  will  find,  this 
time,  on  page  7  of  the  Advertising  Section. 

This  m  onth  we  use  the  space  for  Everybody’s 
readers,  to  announce 

“The  Remedy” 

By  Thomas  W.  Lawson 

“Because  his  Foreword  is  by  far  the  most 
, .  important  thing  in  this  magazine,  in  that  it 
concerns  more  men  and  women  for  weal  or  woe 
than  anything  Everybody’s  has  ever  printed. 

^  You  are  worried  about  the  way  things  are 
^  .  going?  It’s  for  you. 

You  are  distracted  by  the  high  cost  of  living? 
It’s  for  you.  You  want  to  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility?  It’s  for  you.  It  offers -^Freedom. 

Insurance  frauds,  corporation  and  political 
corruption,  over-capitalization,  and  every  other 
brand  of  Frenzied  Finance— Mr.  Lawson  has 
worked  and  fought  against  them  all. 

Of  the  few  big  men  who  are  close  enough 
to  the  vortex  of  our  economic  maelstrom 
to  know,  he  alone  will  tell. 

We  believe  him  absolutely  sincere. 

We  believe  in  his  Remedy. 

We  are  going  to  back  him. 

We  ask  you  to  join.  The  Publishers. 


Tarn  to  page  575,  “The  Publishers,”  where  Mr.  Lawson’s  purpose  and  ours  are  clearly  stated. 


Merchants  Who  Are  Great  Magazine  Readers 

And  Furniture  Merchants  are  proven 
to  be  great  readers  of  Everybody* s 


mo  YOU  realize  how  much  the  merchants 
— your  own  local  merchants — ^are 
influenced  by  the  great  magazines 

-  in  selecting  the  goods  they  expect 

to  sell  to  you? 

The  wiser  merchants  know  that  you — their 
customers — read  the  advertisements  in  your 
favorite  magazines,  and  that  your  interest  has 
been  arous^  in  the  things  there  advertised. 

To  be  prepared  for  your  interest  thus  arous¬ 
ed,  a  great  many  of  them  regularly  look  U)  the 
same  magazines. 

The  more  influential  the  magazine  the  more 
these  intelligent  merchants  depend  on  its  ad¬ 
vertising  p>ages  for  “pointers.” 

The  more  rigid  the  magazine  is  known  to  be 
in  excluding  questionable  or  e.xaggerated  ad¬ 


vertisements,  the  more  dependable  it  is  for  the 
merchant  in  his  search  for  what  the  public 
wants. 

Here  is  a  new  story  which  bears  upon  this: 

A  Michigan  furniture  manufacturer  wanted 
to  know  which  of  the  magazines  were  most  i 
read  by  local  furniture  dealers.  Very  natural¬ 
ly.  For  he  wanted  to  make  his  advertising  One 
Hundred  per  cent,  effective.  The  larger  the 
number  of  local  merchants  who  would  see  his 
advertisement  in  their  trusted  magazines,  so 
much  the  easier  for  him  to  get  his  furniture 
into  their  stores  where  the  public,  which  would 
also  see  it  advertised,  could  buy  it.  | 

So  he  had  his  advertising  agents  write  to 
about  200  local  dealers  in  furniture,  asking 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany &Co;s  Mailorder  Depart¬ 
ment  IS  EVER  AVAILABLE  TO  OUT-OF- 
TOWN  CORRESPONDENTS 

TIFFANY&  CO.S  STOCK  OF  BRONZES 
BY  American  and  foreign  sculptors 

IS  NOTEWORTHY 

Tiffany  &  Co.S  leather  goods  pos¬ 
sess  STRIKING  INDIVIDUALITY 

Tiffany  &  Co's  diamonds  and  other 

PRECIOUS  STONES  OFFER  AN  UNEQUAL¬ 
ED  SELEQION 

Tiffany  &  CoS  stock  of  china  and 
GUSSWARE  IS  COMPREHENSIVE  and  ALL 
THEIR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE 


Fi  FTH  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


1^,;.  Kindly  meqtion  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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{Continued  from  page  2) 


Merchants  Who  Are  Great  Magazine  Readers 


them  point-blank  what  magazines  they  read. 

The  replies  from  these  local  furniture  dealers 
were  tabulated,  and  the  agency,  Messrs. 
Schurman  &  Schurman  of  Grand  Rapids,  ix>- 
litely  sent  us  the  result. 

Five  magazines  was  the  average  number  of 
general  magazines  which  each  merchant  took 
and  read. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  just  how  interested  the  fur¬ 
niture  dealers  are  in  reading  good  magazines, 
and  in  paying  heed  to  the  advertisements  they 
carry. 

The  next  feature  of  that  table  is  naturally 
especially  pleasing  to  us.  For  it  gives  the 
names  of  the  magazines  taken  by  these  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  repeat  the  names  of 
our  contemporaries  which  were  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  Everybody’s.  But  we  can  properly 
give  the  figures. 

So  we  quote  here  a  paragraph  from  the  let¬ 


ter  which  the  agent  wrote  accompanying  the 
table,  recapitulating  the  results: 

“Of  the  16  general  magazines  named  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  query  as  to  what  they  read  reg¬ 
ularly,  Everybody’s  heads  the  list  by  a  con- 
\incing  lead — $6%  being  its  readers,  as  against 
43%.  37%.  35%.  35%.  33%.  25%.  and 

on  down  to  1%  for  the  others.” 

Then  this  letter  adds: 

“These  figures  are  interesting,  not  from  the 
‘dealer  influence’  standpioint  alone,  or  chiefly,' 
but  rather  because  they  show  a  circulation  of; 
remarkably  high  class  and  of  excellent  buyi^ 
ability,  which  is  at  the  same  time  EXTE14 
SIVE  and  ECONOMIC.\L. 

“Our  customer,  therefore,  has  pretty  good 
reason  for  heading  the  list  for  the  campaign, 
which  will  begin  next  Fall,  with  E\'E*v- 
body’s  M.ag.azine.” 

_  Which  is  quoted  here  as  another  neat  aw 
precise  contribution  to  the  growing  science  « 
advertising. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  plain,  practical  timepiece. 
So  plain  that  a  dollar  buys  it. 
So  practical  that  30  million 
people  carry  it. 


Other  men’s  Ingersolls,  $1.50  &  $2.00 
Midget  model  for  ladies,  -  -  $2.00 

60,000  dealers  sell  Ingersoll  Watches 
Booklet  sent  free  on  request 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  27  Ashland  Bldg., N.Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your.dealer 


Twentieth  Century  stomach  trou 


readily  yield  to  this  remarkably  health, 
water.  It  has  truthfully  been  said:  ‘’DM 
WHITE  ROCK — you’ll  lice  years  longa. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


Drink  WHITE  ROCK,  an  American 
water,  sparkling,  unsullied,  delicious.  Bot 
tied  in  new,  sterilized  bottles — and  bottled 
onlu  at  the  spring  in  Waukesha,  W isconsin. 


I 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  JENNIE  BRICE?  ■ 

Begin  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  detective  serial— page  435 
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Maryland 


Freehold 

Military 

School 

F«r  leys  1,1*  IS 

Rales  %m  to  MTS 


Maryland  College  - T9 12 


FOR  WOMEN 

Suburba  of  Baltimore.  Near  Washinston.  Campu  m 
acres.  200  forest  trees.  Five  buildings.  Large  and  tUtmt 
new  firefiritaf  administration  and  dormitory  buildings  joael 
rsoMU  with  private  baths.  New  furniture  througbont 
Every  modem  convenience.  Cradaattat  Csaries  to 
He  Sdeaee  and  Arts.  Superior  Music  Conservatory.  New 
Pipe  Organ.  Large  Faculty.  Field  sports,  gymnsnun. 
swimming  pool.  etc.  Far  Ufh  Scbssl  ■ratekt.  Iws  ^ 
three  years',  esarses  leadlai  to  detrees  LH.  R.  aad  A.  1. 
Home  life  and  government.  Non^ectarton.  Catalogue. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  CALLAOUR.  B.R..  Bn  •.  LalhervWe,  R1 


New  Jersey 


"MUUmry,  but  Not  Roformmtory” 
TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 


best  adapted  to  each  aehool,  but  both  are  under  Ibe  SAME  MANAOE- 
ME>rr.  Each  school  Umlted  to  50  cadets.  Insures  Individual  care  and 
instruction.  Pieparattea  (or  eolleee  or  business,  beautiful  country  loca¬ 
tion.  42  miles  from  New  York  and  56  from  Phlladelpbla.  Modem  equip¬ 
ment.  nmnastums  aad  athletic  aelds.  For  catalogue  address 
Malar  OmAhUt  M.  DimOAh,  ■ea  ISS,  FrashaM,  K.  t. 


New  York 


CORNWALL  SCHOOL 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boyrs 

Beginning  with  the  next  school  year.  ALVAN  E.  DUEIRR 
will  be  associated  with  the  preaeot  headmaster  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  ol  this  school.  Mr.  Duetr  for  elevea  )reais  was  hud 
of  the  Department  of  German  in  Penn-Chmter  School  of 
Philadelphia.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  headmaster 
of  the  Polytechnic  Preparatoty  School  of  Brooklyn.  His 
experience  as  a  succOsful  teacher  and  head  of  an  important 
school  assures  the  fiiends  of  this  school  of  its  enlarged  eficieocy. 

CAKLOS  H.  STONE,  HsaJmsiter,  Carawall-oa-Ilmbaa 


The  Benjamin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  location,  overlooking  Riverside  Drive  and 
Hudson  River.  Steam-heated  building;  elevator.  Resi¬ 
dent  and  Day  pupils.  Small  classes  insure  individual 
attention.  Special  and  Graduate  Courses.  Preparation 
for  all  Colleges.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  College. 
Gymnastics.  Domestic  Science.  Unusual  advanta^s 
in  Art,  Music  and  Languages. 

Eighth  year  begins  Octobm-  2nd,  1912. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Mr*.  MAURICE  C.  BENJAMIN.  M.  A..  PiincipM 
144  Riversid*  Driv*.  New  York  City 


Nbw  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  colleeres. 
General  Course,  Music,  Domestic  Science.  New  gymnasium.  Dor- 
mitoiy  for  very  young  girls.  Principals;  The  Messrs  Hvdr, 

Ella  Virginia  Jonrs,  A.  B. 

Nrw  York,  ji8  West  57th  Street,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

New  York  School  of  Expression 

School  opens  October  7th.  Cliartered  by  Resrents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Duly  Classes.  Voice  Training,  Elocu¬ 
tion,  Oratory,  Drama,  Pantomime.  Voice  defects  cured.  Saturday 
classes  for  teachers.  Send  for  prospectus. 

Long  Island  Flushing.  Box  595. 


Prinaary,  Grammar,  High  School  and  Commercial  Courses.  Gym¬ 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  baseball  field.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in 
German.  AtoO.  No  extras.  Semi-militarv. 

Dr.  Pai'l  Kvlb,  Prindpal. 


Nrw  York,  New  York  City.  Studio,  212  W,  59th  Street 

H.  RnwlinS  B&kcri  pianoforte  Instruction. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  both  in  training  those  wishng  to  tod 
and  in  preparing  pupils  of  all  grades  for  artistic  pianoforte  phyiR. 
Send  for  circular. 

Nrw  York  Citv,  61  ERSt  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boRrding  and  day  school  for  pd 

from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  ot  age,  corresponding  to  colktt 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  intertm  to 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modern  thought. 

Nrw  York,  Scaradale,  W  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Sutto. 

Heathcote  Hall 

THe  MUses  Lockwood's  Colletute  School  for  Gtris.  A  ommtt 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  metroMlis.  Fscs^d 
sixteen  instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  HcskUil 
outdoor  life. 


New  York,  New  York,  52  East  72nd  Street. 

The  Comstock  School 

A  sdiool  of  national  reputation.  Offers  recular  and  special  ceaim. 
Music,  art.  tonguages,  physical  cuhure,  social  life  and  an  nppoinwi 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  New  York.  Addres* 

Miss  Lydia  Day,  Priadpu. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati.  Clifton,  Evanawood,  Box  E. 

The  BarGiolomew-Clihon  School 

High  Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  PreparaW  to 
Advanced  Departments.  Music,  Art,  Languages,  Travel  Cuon 
Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.  M.,! 

Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  /  Pnnapato. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  2647  Connecticut  Aw. 

Wilson^reene  School  of  Music 

Exclusive  Home  Music  School  for  yoimg  ladies.  ^  Voice,  n» 
languages,  Physical  Culture,  Dramatic  Art.  Opera,  Concert.  UHf 
rio,  Choir.  Ideal  location,  special  social  advantaees.  Chapeiesto 
Address  Thom  AS  Evans  Grbrne,  Mbs.  Wii.soN-Uaii» 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Lafayette  Square. 

Hamilton  School  for  Girls  and  Younjg  Lad** 

Opposite  the  White  House,  Lafayette  Square,  Waahiailon,  D.C 
For  particulars  and  catalog  apply  to  _  ...^ 

Mrs.  Phoebr  Hamilton  Seabrook,  Piesmcw 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Pennsylvania 


BANKS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Itlt  CHESTNUT  ST^  PHILADELTHU.  PENNA. 

Makes  practical  business  men  and  women.  Individual 
training  by  efficient,  experienced  teachers.  Ambition  aroused 
by  patent,  sympathetic  instruction.  Best  qualities  in  each 
ttpoent  developed.  Graduates  in  steady  demand  as  exec- 
uti^  at  hig^  salaries.  Employment  Department  looks 
after  welfare  of  graduates.  25  years  of  success.  Expenses 
low.  Catalogue. 

E.  M.  HULL,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

NEW  YORK 


ACTING' 


DRAMfl.<»ATORrOPEia.^SIMGlMG 
SIACE'*CLASSIC  DANCDie'-HUSKALOOMEinr 

Courses  forminf;  (20th  yesr).  Be^nners  sad  Adrsnced 
students  sccet>ted.  Af^ents  ana  Managers  supplied 
(Producing  and  BookingK  Write  for  infomii^on 
(mention  study  desired)  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  how 
thousands  of  celebrat^  Actors  and  Actresses  (late 
graduates)  succeeded.  Addressing  Seeretnrr  of  ALTllVB  80B0OL8, 
Mis  tt,  Ornnd  Open  BomM.  Mf  W.  SS4  8trM%.  Hew  York. 


I  w/, 

iDRAiMATIC 

SCHOOLS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correfipondence-Study  Dept. 

MKMHt  offer*  868  elaee-roem  couivm  to  non-res'dent 
■  ■tudents.  One  nmy  thoe  dio  port  work  for  a  Bach- 

elor'a  deoree.  Rlefiientniy  courses  in  manysi^* 
ClIIIVv  ject*.  others  for Teechon.  Writers,  Accoontenta, 
SI  UUI  si^ei*.  BuslrMsollen*  Muisten,  Sodal  Workeis* 
m  Begin  soy  tame. 

SthYear  U.  of  C.  ( Div.  5  )  Chicaio.  III. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

b  Eaaly  and  QiacUy  Matleted  by  the 

LANeUA6E-PH0NE 

METHOD 
Combined  with  the 

RosentkOai  Metbod  of 
Praettcal  Llngolstry 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  You  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  Professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  He 
speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly,  night  or  day.  for  minutes  or 
DMrs  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study:  no  tedious  rules  or 
memorizing.  It  is  not  ex|>eosive — all  tiiembm  of  tlie  iamily  can  use  it. 
You  simply  practice  during  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in 
a  surprisingly  sliort  time  you  speak,  read  and  undetstand  a  new  language. 
Send  /(tr  and  Terms  /or  Pasy  Pitymeut 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

tl4  rmtmtm  BnUdlng  «  West  4Sth  Street  Hew  Tork 


SELL 

SHORT 

STORIES 


FOR  TWO  TO  FIVE  CENTS  A  WORD 


8tonr-%%  rltlngr  taught  by  mail.  Stories.  novelSr 
scenarios,  plays,  criticized,  revised  and  t\*ped:  sold  u 
commission.  Freebooklet.  ** Writing  »>r  profit, 
tells  how,  gives  proof.  National  Preni 
tlon,  Dopt,  a7,  Indlanapolin,  Ind. _ 

^  EARN  WiKK* 

We  teach  you  how  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  “Money  In 
DrAwlnw“s  gives  the  |woof.  Established  1995.  The  National 
Prenn  Aanortatlon,  D^t.  B7,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STUDY 


I  lllf 

Wnoilr  Ikthtd,  ■  nn  Special  offer.Basy 

Theory  and  terms.  All  books 

^cHce  com-^^^  MW  free.  Catalog  free. 

Three  conrses.  University.  Business  and  Banking  Law. 
Indorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.  We  GUARANTEE  our 
University  Law  Course  will  prepare  you  for  Bar  of  any  State. 

STANDMIO  COKIKSPONOgNCE  SCNOOL  OT  LAW 
iWOP  Cant  Seth  Strant#  CMrago.  MHiinis 


BY  MAIL 


Special  offer.Basy 
terms.  All  books 
free.  Catalog  free. 


natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
And  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
>lag>M>U|(Uig  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's 
^ippiaess  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  94  page  book  and 
Syedal  kate sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

lRMH«Lrr(L.IWtk-ttit(nScbMllwSI)aBtmLlm.S1ZHnta..WlwNtn.WI<. 


^  Be  A  IBeter  Engineer^ 

Thousands  of  Meter  Engineers  needed ! !  Get  in  the  new 
pmfeeeion.  We  can  tench  you  meter  engi  neeri  ng  by  matl  nt  your 
own  home  during  spare  time.  ttucceiMf  ul  graduates  everywhere. 

Earn  A3  OfWI  fWV  n  Yasw  Centmistations  most  have  Elec- 
P^,vw.w  a  1  ear  Engineen.  They  pay 

high  aniariea.  Thousands  of  new  positionaopen.  Write  today* 
duat  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  a  letter  and  we 
will  send  you  full  particulars  and  big  handsome  FREE  book, 
Waynn  Correspondence  School*  Ft  Waist,  hd. 


7HE^ 

KEY  TO  W 
:jUCCESS^^ 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
Successful,  ^ 

^  StooForsfetting 


Yon  are  no  greater  intellectually  than  your 
Bemor>’.  B«fud  today  for  my  free  book  **How  ts 
Bsmsmbsr* Factvn.  Names.  8tudie«— Develops  Will* 
Ooncentration.  8elf-Confidence.  f'onversatton,  Publlo 
Breaking.  Increases  income.  Bent  ahnolutely  free— Address 
iOB  ICEMORY  SCHOOL,  758  AtrSIYOBITm  BLDO.,  CHICAGO 


Study  Short  Story  Writing 
widi  a  Famous  Authoress 

Tb«  Ea.ry  Cum*,  prepared  and  taught  by  Ina  C.  Emery — 
authcr,  editor,  puhlt'dier.  Only  courses  which  ocinaiiy  ivain. 
Dlaeram — outline  method.  Also  courses  in  Novel  Writing  and 
Journalism.  MSS.  pubUsbed.  At  once  write  for  Booklet  S-2. 

Intercontinental  University 

STVIT  WiuiliiuKton,  D.  C. 


Big  Money  in  Real  Estate 
Learn  asder  Mr.  Bannon,  of  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co. 

Expert  Instruction  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  real  estate  law. 
Plans  that  have  brought  fortunes.  Invaluable  to  men  who  would 
become  dealers,  and  to  property  owners.  We  ran  appoint 
students  to  represent  special  rad  estate  proposition.  The  best 
course  obtainable.  Write  for  Booklet  R3 

Intercontinental  University 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

STUDY  AT  Founded  by  Senator  De^esv,  iate  ynstiee  Bren  er, 

HOME.  F.dn*ard  Fverett  Haie  and  other  famous  men. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


tt  YEAK  or  SUCCESS.  InstrucUon  tn 
mail  adapted  to  everyone.  FOE 

nous  imi  wiM  waal  to  •rcMre  ler  rracOtt 
•r  whe  waal  to  lake  oar  aaalacss  law  caane 
■a  aa  to  better  their  baalaeu  propnii. 
Tafcea  aoare  ttaae  aaly.  Can  refer  to  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  located  in  every  sectiou 
of  the  country.  Handsome  catalogue  and 
Eaajr  PayaKBt  Plaa  free. 

TEE  SPIAEUE  COMESPOEOEECE  SCNOM  IE  IM 

851  American  Bids.,  Detroit.  MIeh. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


Open  to  everybne;  illustrated  circular  on  request. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
quality  of  your  celebrated  pictures, — so  beautiful 
for  gifts.”  This  from  one  of  our  thousands  of  pa¬ 
trons.  At  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval.  Com¬ 
plete  Picture  Cataloquc.  400  illustrations  (prac¬ 
tically  a  Handbook  of  American  Art),  neut  tor 
25  ccuta  (stamps  accepted).  This  cost  deducted 
from  a  purchase  of  the  Prints  themselves. 
Exhibitions  for  schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc. 
Fnallp  Portraits  done  on  prii-ate  order  from 
daguerreotypes,  tintypes,  old  photographs,  etc. 


W  We  wEl  teach  you  by  correspoodCBM 
r  the  most  laaclnatlng  and  profluble 

Kfeastoo  in  the  world.  Send  for  mr 
utlTul  prospectui.  It's  FREE. 
PA«K-DAV1S  SCHOOL. 
j4Mrtis  I  Dept  laM  Rlto-  Cklnt* 

ri/Afre^tfiDept  laso 


STUDY 


at  Home 


mlmwyBi*  ■■■■  ■  ■  Dk^lomm 

We  make  your  home  •  unlTentty.  Leadiof  Corr— popdence  Law  Co— 
Id  America— reconiaed  by  rctident  coUefes.  New  test«  specially  prepared  fef 
80  Deans  aad  UalV.  law  school  teachers.  We  sparaptaa  to  co^  free  aiV 
wmduate  fallins  to  pass  bar  emanrinatioa.  Speda  1  Bualnaaa  Law»C(i>nraih 
^Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.**  Orer  10,000  students  ^***"t1 
Begin  BOW.  Easy  terms.  Catalop  and  PaffOcplara  Pr*a. 

La  BALLS  EXTENSION  UNIVEESmr*  Bop  1030  Chicp>i,a 


CDRTIS  &  CAMERON  BOSTON 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


TBArS  ALL  WB  WART  TO  BROW 
Now,  we  wM  not  give  you  any  grand  priw 
—or  a  lot  of  free  staff  If  you  answer  thh  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  liah  la  a  w««k. 
But  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  taimi 
wHh  a  succeaafiil  cartoonist,  so  you  can  aafet 
maaey,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  eeafs 
in  stamps  for  portfalla  of  eartnoas  and  mmfk 
lassaa  i^atc,  and  let  us  explain. 

TK  I.  L  EVARS  SCRMl  ¥  CAITORRIM 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  by  mail 
and  guarantee  succew.  Only  6ekl  not  overcrowded.  My 
histructioa  is  unequalled  because  practical,  personal 
[  and  thorough.  Easy  terms.  Write  lor  large  catalogue. 

I  CHAS.  J.  STtONG.  Fmator 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Dmutaot  IM  Dtonit,  Web. 

"Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  Its  Kind'* 
'^Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  Sch^*' 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  sec  what  you  can  do  with  H.  You  can 
earn  |t0.00  to  $126.00  or  more  per  week,  as  Ulus- 
trator  or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  per< 
sonal  individual  lessons  by  maikwfll  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  qualities  me  to  teach  you. 
Send  me  your  ikeCch  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate, 
also  collection  of  draw  ings  showing  possibilities 
for  YOU. 

THE  UNDON  SCHOOLW  lE-^(i>gn»i 

1490  Schofield  Bldg.,  ClevelanU,  O.  CortOMiig 


Short'Story  Writing 

A  eonm  of  forty  lessons  in  tha  history,  form,  stru^ 
tare,  and  writing  of  the  Bhart  Slary,  taught  by  J.  Berg 
Baeaweln,  Editor  L^tplucott's  Magasitie.  Orer  one 
hundred  Uam€  8tuMf  Omr$et  under  pr<ifrM*or$ 
in  Harvard^  Brown^  ComtU  nnd  ieadintf  coUeifei, 
ltd- png#  entalag  ftwa.  Writs  ta-day. 

THE  HOME  COEIESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Mas ;  One  m  fmnmj  Ammmtmt }  llwEathi :  iaslMW  AriihEMdd 
ml  waU  IhstihEiIm  that  win  ym  jmm  h  tk*  wall-yaM  «lam.  Pn«w 
Waffct  hj  ptmUial  am,  la  a  mmdmi  way.  Few  Omaaluaka  (hr 
B,  mkiaw  teawawM  la,  tml  fw  tka  wklac. 

UniTemal  Buntnena  Institute,  Inc. 
•apt.  •  rifth  Amaaa  and  Btrd  Btract  K» 


<  We  sbsolately  gDarantestolssch  ■horthand  complete  in 
^only  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  In  apazstimein  yonrown 
I  home,  DO  matter  where  yon  lire.  Koneed  to  apena  months 
jaa  with  old  ayatems.  Boyd’s  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
loam— to  write-easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Snre.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading 
aa  in  ouer  systems.  Ko  long  lists  of  word  signs  to  eon* 
fnee.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  yon  bare  the  en¬ 
tire  English  language  as  your  absolute  command.  The 
best  system  for  stenographers,  piiTate  secretaries,  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  ministers, 
teachers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  bnainess  men  and 
women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  nse.  Does 
not  take  continual  daily  practice  as  with  other  systems. 
Oft'^fFB^nates  hold  high  gr^e  positions  STerywhere. 

bpolUets.  testlmonisls.  etc.  i 

F  <UBy|CAOo  raakrapoirpiactB  schools  ^ 

LSSSChle— o  Opem  flonBe  Slo€k»  Chicago^  III,  ^ 


Q7n  AnvMwnHn^nSn  were  made  to  Civil  Service  pbeef  dw- 

Appowonenu  pnst  year.  Excellent  opfW 

tualties  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  thousands  of  pewow 
who  pass  thene  exaroiaatioas  and  a  targe  share  of  mem  receive 
to  life  positioas  at  $840  to  P500  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  01  this  kioA 
write  for  our  Civil  Sendee  AnDouacement,  containiag  ftill  informatioe  sbo^tf 
fovernmeat  czamiaations  and  qimtions  recently  used  bv  the  Civil  ServW 

Conminio..  CUUMIM  COIIESPMDEECE  COILESE,  WASEIMTW  E  C. 


( 
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ONLY  Uv  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standartf 

msMoat  and  sivinc  •sum  Iwtrmtlaiit  ky  mnll* 

ONLY  law  school  ^rin^  avr  490  atnaa-rMiii  lactiiroa  to 
Its  jgtwiiioM  atMdsiita.  ONLY  law  school  yivin^  n  full  9* 
soar.  UatvsraKy  Low  Csiirss,  hy  moH.  havinn  an  actual 
iaMlty  of  ocer  90  pcaortnoot  lowyai'at  (3  of  whoa  are  Asst. 
UaitM  States*  Attorneys!  in  acthra  |wactlaa»  ONLY  law 
school  in  existence  fivin^  Caa^ilat#  Caaraa  la  Oratory  aaO 
MMe  SaaoMaar,  in  conjunction  with  its  law  course.  (This 
coarse  is  free  to  snstodents  and  is  second  only  ia  importance  to 
the  law  course  itself.) 

Other  Good  ^3;;^ 
Features 

la  addition  to  the  above, 
dw  Hamilton  College  of  Law 
(a)Uthis  19  a  CaMaga  at  i  t  i  -  r 

Law-oot  an  institute,  corte- 

ipeedence  school,  etc.)  has  , 

SMoy  valuable  features  not  _ 

Msseesed  or  offered  by othfT  mammwiM— 


Is  prepare  our  students  to  ' 

pass  bar  examinations.  This  .  V 

eoarse  is  intensely  inUrest*  flK  '  .7  ' 

tan  and  faecinatinir^not  dull 
•ad  dry  Hke  the  ordinary  ^ 

emaspondence  course.  Our  - * 

systemof  conductinxexami-  OvDifriitatiNitrif l9W«ILJL 

sSi'iiiMoirtLd*^-  ^  csmiisin 

peaalvo(tons)  of  any  examinations  ever  ^ven.  A  student 
csa,  if  he  chooses,  take  wart  of  ear  caaraa  oy  mail  and  finish 
ia  ear  raaMaat  achaal,  where  be  will  raaalva  fan  crcdH  fw 
ell  work  done  9y  aiaW.  Our  resident  school  la  leecsalved  by 
sU  standard  law  achoole  in  the  United  htatea. 

School  Highly 
Endorsed 

and  recommended  by  Ootc 

'sS-- _ emmeiit  Otfldato,  Bml- 

%  MSS  INm.  Neted  Lawyers 

•  -  -  - -  -  and  Itadsets.  We  have  as 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


STUDY  LAW 

AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

7ho  Only  Lmw  Sohool 
of  Urn  Kind  In  Antorlon 

ClkAiklAl  AHfl  EvfbllielwA  CaaIiIVAA 


^  _  -  «  .  ,  M  stuoents  a  numoer  ox  prec- 

^  ticing  lawyers  (not  gradu- 

Thx§  /Ziwstrottea  recognised  law  col- 

legsi)  who  arc  now  aaralag  their  Degree  LL.B.  A  Probate 
iedge  (one  of  our  students)  Bayn:  **I  am  delighted  with  the 
esorse  prescribed  and  your  method  of  teaching  law.  It  ia  far 
ia  advance  of  what  1  expected  to  receive.’* 

LffW  1  iWrnnf  nR  This  librarv  consists  of  12  volumes  of 
—  standard  text  b^ks,  used  in  conjunc- 

tien  with  our  clS’C-room  lectures.  These  law  books,  if  pur- 
chssed  at  retail,  would  cost  almost  one-half  the  coat  of  our 
eetire  S  year  course. 

Priet  and  Tarmt 

The  price  of  this  compre- 
haiive.  ideal  and  incompar¬ 
able  law  course,  including 
the  Lew  Uhreiry,  ever  490 
dees  Ream  Lcctwrca* 

Cewrec  Iw  Oratory  oou 

FiA9c  tpeahing,  ard  ov-  — _ -m  - - — _ 


i  •aaej^cf 

■  3|*»T?  in 


“  Vrt«M«  M  FM« 
ptexoy  IS  con—  A— 

than  the  t«-  xooracews 

of  any  resident  law  school,  and  ia  no  more  than 
that  diarged  Hv  the  maay  m^e-ehift  lew  eeorsee  (issuing  dt- 
Pjomse.  certificates,  etc.)  now  offered  the  pub'ic.  The  terms 
n  pejment  are  ••  oocy  that  the  course  ia  withia  reach  of  all. 

jmrtwrrmwotiiTrM  '-“Si 


—  - - gMMC'*  subatanttating  on 

•m  elaliiia.  Send  today  and  get  the  complete  story— tlic 
•cete— then  jtidge  for  yourself.  A  postal  will  do.  The  answer- 
lag  of  this  ad  may  mean  the  tainMiig  pdwt  In  ye  nr  career* 

HAMILTON  COLLEQE  OF  LAW 

1102  nisworth  Bide.  *  CMmso,  IIL 

HpTB;  Wo  hevo  prepwed  end  effor  to  boslnooo  moa  five  opBeiBl  end  di^ 
Ueet  hmtnoBo  cBomoo  aa  foflov*;  BMiaoao  Moa’a.  Bankaro’.  Ce*n. 
Msnrial.  RoaJ  Rotate,  and  Moa'aLav  Couraaa.  Thaaa  ara  fatto 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


AWYERS 

From  the  tiiiie  of  Ifoees,  Lyenrvns  and  Caeear  to  the 
day  of  Lincchi  and  on  down  to  the  preaent,  the  Legal  Pro¬ 
fession  has  been  the  highest  calling  to  which  a  man  could 
devote  himself. 

The  greatest  men  of  all  time  were  either  practicing 
lawyers,  lawgivers  and  legislators  or  men  who  founded 
their  entire  education  on  a  knowledge  of  LAW.  The  big 
men  of  America  in  every  avenue  of  business,  the  heads  of 
great  corporations,  men  in  the  forefront  of  public  life, 
the  men  who  are  acoompliabing  the  big  things  of  this  day 
and  age  have  studied  Isw. 

To  be  legally  trained  is  to  be  well  educated  no  matter 
what  career  you  choose,  no  matter  whether  you  become  a 
lawyer,  enter  business,  aspire  to  public  position  or  work 
as  an  ezecutive  for  some  one  else. 

You  can  Join  the  ranks  of  this 
great  profession 

In  Lincoln's  day  travel  from  New  Tork  to  San  Fran- 
eiaeo  required  months  of  hardship,  today  it  is  five  days  of 
comfort.  Lincoln  si>ent  half  a  lifetime  in  mastering  a 
course  of  law  no  where  near  so  complete  and  eomprehen- 
tive  as  yon  can  now  master  in  your  own  home  during  spare 
time  without  tedious  study.  There  is  no  longer  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  “laek  of  time.”  The  American  School's  new 
direct  instruction  method  now  makes  it  possible  to  master 
the  whole  field  of  law.  to  obtain  a  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  legal  training — 

III  your  own  homo — Just  spam  timo 
without  todlous  study 

nis  new  complete  University  Law  Course  is  compiled 
by  and  has  the  approval  of  the  greatest  legal  instructors 
and  advisors.  A  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Professors  of  Law  at  Harvard.  Tale.  Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin.  Northwestern.  Michigan  and  other  resident 
schools  besides  a  number  of  the  leauling  practicing  attor¬ 
neys  of  the  country,  are  the  actual  writers  of  this  great 
law  course,  if  yon  are  ambitious  to  became  a  lawyer,  or 
if  you  want  a  legal  training  for  the  great  education  it 
will  bring  you.  then  write  at  once  for  complete  particulars 
about  our  new  method. 

Complete  CDETP  thisoouMn.  We 

Particulars  ■  Im C C 

Bollstin  ootllning  this  monumental  work,  explainins  how 
easily  you  oan  master  it  dorins  spare  time  without  tedious 
stndy  or  dry  reading,  and  pay  for  your  law  education  on  the 
fairest  tenna  ererneld  out  to  men  of  ambition.  Learn  ail 
partienlara  now.  Merely  your  name  and  address  on  this 
coupon  will  bring  them  free  and  at  once.  Write  today. 

MKRKAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  CMcato,  a. 


Amtrican  School  of  Correspoadenco 

CMcwa 

Pleaae  aend  me  FREE  of  all  coat  complete  partienlara 
about  joor  new  inatruction  method  in  1*AW  at  home,  alao 
your  complete  Bulletin  of  valnable  information.  Erury.  ia>ix. 


Speak  AnotherI 
Language 

ENGLISH  •  GERMAN  •  FRE;NCH 
ITALIAN  -  SPANISH 


CORTINA-PHONE 

”The  Original  Phonographic  Method” 

Awarded  Medals — thicago,  tSqsi  Buffalo,  it)oi 

Do  you  want  to  learn  a  foreign  language  by  listening 
to  it,  without  a  costly  teacher,  without  loss  of  time 
from  regular  work  and  at  a  trifling  expense  ?  If  so, 
write  at  once  for  a  rmtina  Phnni  Dooklet  describing 
this  marvelous  method  invented  by  the  world  famous 
scientist,  Raphael  D.  Cortina.  The  outfit  consists  of 
the  Cortina  textbooks,  a  magnificent  phonograph  of 
the  two-  and  tour-minute  type,  and  thirty  everUuting 
non-breakable  records. 

IDEAL  HOME-STUDY  METHOD 

Thousands  have  learned  a  foreign  lanmage  by  our 
method — just  as  a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue— 
by  listening  to  it.  Always  ready  when  you  have  a 
few  moments  to  spare.  You  can  learn  to  speak  any 
language  with  its  nelp.  Write  for  testimonials  from 
leading  University  professors  and  others  who  have 
usM  our  method. 

gMord.  raTaiih.4  la  Any  Laasmuf* 
WewUl  tend  the  compete  outfit,  Rad  tf  >oulike 
k  you  caa  pay  for  it  la  easy  iastatmeats. 

Writa  lor  booklet  rlriaf 
fOU  partiemlara 
COKTINA 

ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 

KgtMblUbikl  INK 

•00  Moeea  Bmlldlnc 
1000  Broadway 
■ew  Tork 


CORTINA-PHONE 


BE.COIVIE.  A  NUR.SB 


We  Trained  These  Nurses  at  Home 


MIm  Z.  N.  Baker,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Nursing  Department  of  a  Salvation  Army  Mater¬ 
nity  Home. 

Miss  B.  M.  Kniberg,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes,  “I 
receive  flS  and  (18  a  week  and  have  had  more  work  than 
I  can  do.” 

Mrs.  W'.  N.  Barbonr,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass., 
writes,  “  With  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  lectures, 
I  have  been  able  to  take  difficult  cases  and  hold  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  an  institution.” 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HOME  TRAINING  hgsen- 
”  abled  thousands  of  women  with  and  without 
experience,  to  earn  $10  to  $25  a  week  as  nurses.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  "How  1  Became  a  Nurse  ”  and  ow 
Year  Book  explaining  method;  M8  pages  with  intensely 
inte^ting  experiences  by  our  graduates. 

Forty-eight  tpeduien  leeeon  pages 
tent  free  to  oA  engulrert. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Eleventh  Year 

281  Main  Street,  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
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If  we  tried  to  make  a  feature  of  the  leading 
stories  in  the  November  issue,  this  announce¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  headed — “Table  of 
Contents.” 

When  it  comes  to  variety.  Adventure  hzis  al¬ 
ways  delivered  the  goods,  but  this  November 
issue  has  all  previous  veuriety  performances 
licked  and  then  some.  lt*s  a  mental  kaleido¬ 
scope  for  f2ur.  Most  of  your  old  favorites  are 
"  repr^ented,  and  well  represented  too. 


There’s  every  kind  of  known  and  some  un¬ 
known  thrills  awaiting  you  in  the  224  pages 
of  crackling  good  reading  in  the  November 
issue. 


IS  Cents 


All  News-stands 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


>  $53,000.00 

,  aVEN  AWAY 

I  to  the  persons  secur- 

Iing  the  most  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Delineator 

i8 

I  •mA  Every  bod/ sMag- 

1  azine  this  Fall. 

I' 

I  This  statement  has  back  of  it 

I*  the  prestige  and  responsibility 

of  The  Ridgway  Company  and 
The  Butterick  Publishing  Com- 
j  pany,  the  respective  publishers  of 

I  Everybody' s  and  The  Delineator. 


The  advertiiemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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t'VEN  if  you  live  in  a  city  of 
^  only  500  inhabitants  you 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
carry  off  a  big  slice  of  the  $53,000, 
because  cities  and  towns  will  be 
classified  so  that  you  only  com¬ 
pete  against  persons  living  in 
cities  the  same  size  as  your  own. 

You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  for  there  is  a 
pnxQ  guaranteed  even  though  you 
only  send  in  5  subscriptions. 

If  you  know  5,  10  or  20  persons 
from  whom  you  could  secure  a 
subscription  to  Everybody's  or 
The  Delineator,  write  for  further 
details  of  how  we  are  going  to 
give  away  $53,000  this  Fall. 

The  Ridgway  Company 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


♦ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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6200 


»<©)  WH  E  RE-TO-GO  rMfA4fSif/>} 


If  Coming  To  New  York 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


Basin  Park  Hotel 

Send  25  cU.  to  Box  1100  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas  for  twelve  Artistie  Post  CardA* 


J&N  16  I  25D*>s 
fEBiO  ivi75Up 


Atlantic  City,  bl “  n h 

Aliove illustration  shows  but  onesectionof 
this  magnilleent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
bouse— the  Open  Air  Plasa  and  Enclosed 
Rolarinms  OTcrlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenienceand 
comforts  of  tiie  Marihorougb-Hienhelm  and 
the  invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  ideal  place  for  a  Fall  sojonm. 
Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely  Ulus-  , 
trated  booklet.  Joslab  White  A  Sons  Com- ' 
pany.  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


9V  INDCPCNOCr^T  \A/  Ifi 


Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

V  •  F*r  Kest  sad  KecrcaUss 


It  eoaibiDM  all  dtj  faUiiM  with  th«  qaiat  of  eooa* 
try  and  Maahora.  IMightfuUy  aiioaUd  oa  ahom 
of  LakoMichigaa  adioioing  gmat  Sooth  Parkt^lO 
nlautoa*  rid*  from  tb«atrt  and  ahoppiag  district. 
ET«ry  snmmor  •ojoyiusat  and  Imnii*  comfort  ■cool, 
airy  rooms,  tmonih.  saadytmthiag  bsach.  tempting 
table— Aomricaa  or  European  piM.  Bookist  sent 
on  request.  *>* 

Bltr4e  and  l^mke  Mdrc* 


_ SEATTLE  WASH. _ 

ITntH  ^avnv  “ISstoriesofsolldcom- 
nOlCl  ^VUy.  fort,**  concrete, steel  A 
marlile.  In  faslilonaitle  shopping  district. 
Ekigllsh  grill.  Auto  Kua  tl-00  up* 


-  '  mif 


THE  JACHSON  HEALTH  EESOIT 

Dansrille,  Lirinnton  County.  N.  T. 

Brery  advantage  of  «0  years’  experitSMA 
growth.  Dp^o^ate  methods,  rarW*  teas 
it^sf  location,  FIREPBOOF  BDILDlHtt. 
Writ*  tor  LHmIan.  Bra  X  • 


LOWO  UEACM  CAL. _ 

£OMe  BBACH  ■ANITAmTOlt 

Califomia’t  BEST  BanltaHnm.  Lncalod  St  iMssUM 
loss  BearkwiMrs His REVEB  COLD.  BstUsCrak 
Ssoitsriaa  astkods  ot  tissimenL  Bookisl  rilL 
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SK 


> 


ON  CREDIT 

PER  MONTH 


DIAMONDS 

20  r  DOWN  10 
Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved 
the  price?  Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon  s 
Diamonds  are  guairanteed  perfect  blue-white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompanies  each  Diamond. 

All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10  dis¬ 
count  for  cash.  Send  now  for  catalog  No  1 5 
J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.,  E,t.  1843  71-73  Nisiau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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oc 
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rKAHNl 

Building 

Products 


BcniuMl 
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Lentth  76  inchea.  Width  30  inche*. 


A  Law  Coarse  Edited  by  Jastice  Brewer 

Also  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown  and  otber  famous 
lawyers.  Authoritative.  Con^Iete.  Instruciton 
mipm'lsed  by  Judge  James  A.  Caton,  LL.  M., 
President  of  tbe  University.  Degrees  granted. 
Also  courses  In  Real  Bstate,  Journalism.  Short 
Story,  Novel  Writing.  Write  tor  Booklet  L  2. 

Intercontinental  University 

Washlofftou,  D.  Cs 

Feundtd  hy  ynstUt  Brewtr,  Senator  Depend  yudge 
[llgj,  9.  Iftwtr.  Miir/in  A.  Knapp  and  equally  /amous  men. 


Efficient,  Durable  Q 
TYPEWRITER  AplO 


>  WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A  FIRSTjCLASS 

BOOKKEEPER  '»•  ''“SSnV"' 

IN  SIX  WEEKS  for  S3  or  REFUND  MONEY 

Fair  enouichr  Distance  anti  experience  immaterial.  My 
mditates  easiK  secure  fine  POSITIONS  as  1  make  them 
COMPETENT  to  tackle  any  set  of  books  extant.  Have 
lfiiJ41  TesUmenlais  from  all  i>aits  of  the  globe!  WTiy  not 
WIUTE-RIUHT  NOW! 

J.  N.  OOODWtN,  Cjipnrl  Accn—tawt 
•MM  377  tSiS  Bi'nn^ny  Wnnr  V«Hi 


Are  you  expert?  Or  only  a  beginner? 
Doesn’t  matter  which. 

BUTTERICK  DESIGNS 

for  Embroidery,  Braiding,  etc. 

Is  ■  wonderful  help  to  all  interested  in 
Alt  Needlework,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  etc. 

25c  a  Copy  (By  Mail  32c) 

deluding  any  Butterick  Trantfmr  Fra* 
Al  si  mcichanlt  handlicg  Buneiick  Pattcnu  m  Publkatioas,  er 
The  Butterick  Publiahing  Company 
Badterich  Building  New  York 


Our  Price  *22^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


arokene  Leatbar  casbions 
FrMRk  Write  today  for  our  Free.  Illustrated  Catalog 
rrwe  j^^wlng  15  |4ecet  of  high  grade  Arts  and  Crafts 
Funtiture  for  entire  home  at  bargain  prices. 

All  guaranteed  solid  white  tiuarterM  oak.  Will  last  for  generatinns. 
Your  choice  of  five  finishes.  Write  today. 

KUNKLE  FURNITURE  MFC.  CO..  34U  St..  Machimaw.  OL 


I  Any  Building— Anywhere 

1  can  be  built  better,  stronger,  more  enduring,  at  less  expense,  by 
^  Kahn  Building  Construction.  Over  IS, 000  buildings  of  all 
I  types — all  over  Uie  world — demonstrate  the  vaiue  of  our  products. 


Kahn  Building  Products 

include  everything  in  Reinforced  Concrete: 

Hy-Rib  for  roofs,  sidings,  partitions,  ceilings; 

United  Steel  Sash  for  windows  and  other  openings; 
Water-proofings,  Finishes ;  building  specialties,  etc. 

PX3  p  •  Catalogues  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
r  EXlier..  building.  Write  us  about  your  plans. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

S34  Truased  Concrete  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Dear  Mis*  Austin: 

This  is  the  ablest  and  most  timely  popular  article  on  Cancer 
that  I  have  ever  read,  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  suid  I  can  only  congratulate  any  magazine 
securing  it  for  publication. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  a  great  deal  is  already  known 
about  cancer,  even  if  certain  primary  facts  remain  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
broad  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  in  this  interesting  manner  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  public. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  appears.  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Betton  Massey 

That  is  what  one  of  the  great  medical  Authorities  of  j 
America  says  about  Annette  Austin’s  article  on  “Cancer” 
in  The  Delineator  for  October. 

Miss  Austin’s  optimistic  article  gives  authentic  information 
with  the  view  of  dispelling  some  of  the  ignorance  and 
fear  current  on  this  dread  subject. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  the  dramatic  critic,  offers  a  mighty 
interesting  suggestion  in  his  article,  “To  get  the  best  plays 
to  your  town.” 

Robert  Hichens’ serial,  “The  Way  of  Ambition,”  brings 
out  in  this  issue  the  strange  consequences  of  Heath’s  still 
stranger  marriaige. 

Fashion  illustrations  of  the  kind  that  has  made  THE 
Delineator  The  Fashion  Authority  of  the  World  are 
zJso  in  abundance  in  the  October  number. 

THE  DELINEATOR 

15c  a  copy  $1*50  a  year 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  E\'erybody’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Franklin  "Little  Six" 

Thirty  Horse  Power  $2800 

The  first  car  of  its  type  built — weighs  25%  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  four-cylinder  car  of  the  same  power. 

Built  for  the  man  who  wants  the  best  in  motor  car  construc¬ 
tion — but  does  not  want  a  big,  heavy  machine. 

Light  and  compact,  it  is  a  real  “little  six”;  able  as  big  cars 
with  big  motors  and  vasdy  more  convenient,  safe  and  economical. 

It  gives  all  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  six-cylinder  con¬ 
struction — smooth,  flexible,  silent  running — at  a  low  operating  cost. 

The  direct  cooled  motor  eliminates  complication,  adds  to 
service  and  reliability.  No  freezing  .in  winter,  no  boiling  or  over¬ 
heating  in  summer. 

Cylinders  are  3%  x  4*;  Franklin  force  feed  re-circulating  oiling 
system.  400  miles  per  gallon  of  oil  and  no  smoking. 

Made  in  two  body  types — a  five-passenger  touring  and  a  two- 
passenger  Victoria -phaeton  with  folding  auxiliary  seat  for  two 
passengers. 

Price  $2800  at  the  factory.  You  can  order  direct  or  through 
the  nearest  Franklin  dealer. 

Booklet  Jeteribing  the  Victoria- phaeton  and 
the  touring  car  mailed  on  request 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse  N  Y 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Traveling  Salesmen! 

Without  going  an  inch  out  of  your  present 
routes,  here’s  a  side-line  for  you  to  tackle 
in  your  spare  time  that’s  a  winner.  . 

We  have  made  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  Everybody’s  Magauzine, 
Adventure,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer, 
and  The  Woman’s  Magazine  to  supply 
newsdealers  with  these  FIVE  publica¬ 
tions  DIRECT. 

We  want  you  to  ceJI  on  the  newsdealers 
everywhere  and  put  up  our  special 
DIRECT  proposition  to  them.  For  years 
they’ve  been  waiting  for  this.  Now  it’s 
for  them.  You’ll  get  a  “welcome  from 
home”  when  they  hear  what  you  have 
to  offer. 

Write  us  for  the  details  at  once.  You'll 
be  glad. 


PUBLISHERS  NEWS  COMPANY 
Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets 
New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  great  novel  of  the  stage 
by  Arnold  Bennett 


Straight  from  Arnold  Bennett’s  pen  comes  the  most  power¬ 
ful  novel  of  the  day,  “The  Regent.”  A  bustling  comedy, 
rich  in  romance,  m  color,  it  is  alive  with  theatrical  and 
society  folk — and  it  will  appear  in  The  American  Magazine. 


Emma  McChesney  stories 

W  Edna  Ferber’s  keen  and  tenderly  human  stories  about 

I  Emma  McChesney,  “lady  drummer,”  mark  the  greatest 
success  in  short  nction.  They  will  be  a  feature  of  The 
American  Magazine  throughout  the  year. 


David  Grayson 

Back  from  his  long  vacation  comes  now  the  most  friendly 
aaPB  writer  in  America — David  Grayson — to  tell  the  readers  of 
The  American  Magazine  his  wonderful  “Adventures  on  the 
Friendly  Road.”  They  are  even  finer  than  the  “Adventures  in 
Contentment, "the  most  popular  stories  this  magazine  ever  published. 


On  every  page  of  The  American  Magazine,  in  the  short 
vivid  articles  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  amazing  facts  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  in  the  sane  and  humorous  observations  of 
Finley  “Dooley”  Dunne — in  all  that 


.  appears — you  see 

V  J  “Life  as  it  is”  with  an  inspiring  glimpse  of  what  it  should  be. 

Get  a  copy  from  the  news-stand,  or  send  15c.  to  The  American  Magazine,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 
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$11,540 


Where  Is  Jennie  Brice? 

How  did  she  disappear?  Did  her  husband  murder  her?  IVoi 
she  murdered?  Is  she  dead? 


“The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice,”  by  Mary  Roberts  Rineh2urt,  begins  in  this  issue  of 
EVERYBODY’S.  You’ll  find  it  one  of  the  most  absorbing,  baffling,  mysteiy- 
stories  ever  written.  It  will  be  finished  in  four  numbers.  We  are  ofiering 
$I  1,540  in  Cash  Prizes  to  those  who  send  in  the  best  reports  of  Mock  Trials 
held  on  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice.”  There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind 
in  this  contest.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  EVERYBODYS 
Any  one — old  or  young,  man  or  woman — may  take  part  in  your  trial. 


Begin  your  trial  soon  after  November  23d,  when  the  third  part  of  “The  Qse 
of  Jennie  Brice”  is  published  and  all  the  evidence  in.  Then  not  later  than 
December  20th  send  us  a  report  of  your  trial  with  your  jury’s  verdict. 

Write  at  once  to  “The  Jennie  Brice  Disappearance  Bureau,”  care  of  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MAGAZINEI,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  details  and  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  proper  way  to  go  about  holding  your  M(x:k  Trial. 


413  Prizes 

There  will  be  3  National  Prizes,  381  State  Prizes,  29  Canadian  Prizes, 
making  413  in  all  National  Prizes  will  be: 

For  the  best  report  received . $500 

For  the  next  best  report  received.  .$300 
For  the  third  best  report  received  $200 


National  Prize-winners 
state  boundaries. 


will  be  selected  from  all  competitors  irrespective 


This 

toge 

*iul] 


The  381  State  Prizes  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  in  competition  within 
limits  of  each  state.  The  number  of  prizes  in  each  state  is  based  on 
percentage  of  population. 


tkt 

the  "" 
->  Addr 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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PRIZES 


Cash  Prizes  for  Each  State 


Alabama . 

....$75 

$50 

$25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Arizona . 

. . . .  75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Arkansas . 

. . . .  75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

California  . . 

....  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Colorado . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Connecticut . 

....  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $10 

Delawsue . 

....  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

District  of  Columbia . 

....  50 

25 

15 

Florida . 

. . . .  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Georgia . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Idaho . 

....  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Illinois . 

....  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

Indiana . 

....  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Iowa . 

....  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Kansas . 

....  100 

50  . 

25 

4  prizes  of  $10 

Kentucky . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Louisiana . 

....  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Maine . 

....  lOO 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Maryland . 

....  75 

50 

25 

Massachusetts . 

....  100 

50 

25 

26  prizes  of  $10 

Michigan . 

_  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Minnesota . 

.  100 

50 

25 

3  prizes  of  $10 

Mississippi . 

_  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Missouri . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Montana . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Nebraska . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Nevada . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

New  Hampshire . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

New  Jersey . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

New  Mexico . . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

New  York . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

North  Carolina . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

North  Dakota . . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Ohio . 

.  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

Oklahoma . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Oregon . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Pennsylvania . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

32  prizes  of  $10 

Rhode  Island . 

.  75 

50 

25 

South  Carolina . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

South  Dakota . 

.  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Teimessee . 

.  100 

50 

25 

Texas  . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Utah .  . 

.  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Vermont . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Virginia . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Washington . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

West  Virginia . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Wisconsin . 

.  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $10 

Wyoming . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Ci^da . 

.  100 

50 

25 

26  prizes  of  $10 

Tliis  ought  to  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  you  and  your  friends  in  church,  college. 
Of  idtool,  grange,  debating  society,  social  organization,  club  or  in  your  own  neighborhood 
to  get  together.  You’ll  have  a  barrel  of  fun,  and  besides  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning 
*  lubatantial  cash  prize  to  help  along  church  or  organization  work. 

the  ought  to  learn  all  about  the  contest  anyway,  and  you  can  quickly  do  that  if  you  send 
^  •  postal  right  now. 

Address:  Jennie  Brice  Disappearance  Bureau,  care  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Tel-Electric 

PIANO  PUYER 


ia  the  ONE  instrument 
into  which  the  music- 
lover  can  put  his  own 
musical  personality,  his 
own  individuality  of 
expression.  It  is  not 
only  radically  different 
and  superior  mechanic¬ 
ally,  but  infinitely  more 
artistic  musically  than 
any  pneumatic  player. 


You  cannot  but  play  the 
Tel-Electric  Artistically 


wonderful  ability  of  the  Tel-Electric  to  ntirror  your  every 
M  mood — its  exquisite  responsiveness — is  due  to  its  perfection 

H  J  control.  No  other  player  has  so  surprisittgly  simple  con- 

trol  devices,  yet  no  other  player  produces  such  delightfully 
artistic  results.  It  permits  you  to  interpret  perfectly,  world- 
famous  compositions  with  all  of  the  original  feeling,  all  of  the  techni¬ 
que,  and  wiut  all  the  various  shades  and  depths  of  expression  that  were 
intended  by  the  composer.  Just  consider  these  extJusive  features  of 
this  radically  different,  yet  infinitely  superior  player: 

Requires  no  pumping — can  be  attached  to  any  piano — 
absolutely  perfect  and  instantaneous  expression  devices — 
does  not  obstruct  the  keyboard — uses  indestructible  music 
rolls — totally  unaffected  by  weather-changes — has  never 
been  replaced  by  any  other  piano-player — any  piano  with 
a  Tel-Electric  attached  costs  less  than  a  player-piano  of 
the  same  grade. 

U  you  cannot  call  at  one  of  our  etorea  or  agencies  and  leam  for  yourself  the  truth  cr 
our  claims  for  this  marvelous  instrument,  send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  catalog — 
rimiled  free  on  request. 

THE  TEL-ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  299  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City 

Branch  Office,  CHICAGO  A«  •Bciw  in  All  Tlia  Larse  Cities 


The  advertisements  in  Eveiybody’s  Magazine  are  inde.ted.  Turn  to  page  2. 


This  tailor  shop  thinks— sees  — feels.  This  tailor  shop 
banishes  the  “power  knife.”  This  tailor  shop  hand-drafts 
each  garment  singly,  hand-cuts  it  separately,  hand-shapes  and  hand-needles 
it  individually  to  personalize  one  man — you,  the  wearer.  This  tailor  shop 
style-electrifies  your  clothes  and  makes  them  the  twin-in-cloth  of  you. 

K^n.’^lai)ored~G)o'i/ies 

»20  io  »45 

outline  the  curve  of  your  chest,  the  arch  of  your  waist,  the  shape  of  your  shoulders,  the 
slope  of  your  back,  the  character  and  characteristics  that  make  for  and  make  up  youx 
individuality — ^the.  magnetism  of  the  man. 

Today— ^  to  our  Authorized  Representative  in  your  town  and  order  your 
Jt'jlumn  Suit  ot  Overcoat  from  kk  range  of  over  300  rare  pattemings.  Our  teal 
pictured  below  is  in  kk  window  and  on  our  label.  It  guarantees  our  tailoring,  as 
ihojgh  bond-backed.  If  you  don’t  know  rit  R-presentaiive  in  jcur  town,  write  to 
us  fx  kk  name  and  the  Autumn  Edition  of  “The  Drift  of  Fashion  ',  the  famous  tailor- 
shop-m-print.  Simply  address 


This  Tailor  Shop  Has  Brains, 
Eyes  And,  Fingers. 


Kindly  mention  Even-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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itands  the  Testa 
tSevere  Weather 


The  hottest  weather  can-  ■ 

not  cause  J  -  M  Asbestos  Roofing  to  dry  out,  *  « 

melt  or  run— the  coldest  weather  cannot  crack 
it — gases,  chemical  fumes,  or  salt  air  cannot  injure  it.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  perishable  material  in  this  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  practically  indestructible  because  it  is 
mineral  through  and  through.  It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  Trini¬ 
dad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a  rock  and,  of  course,  everlasting. 
And  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  the  same  material  that  has  withstood 
the  severe  duties  of  street  paving  for  over  forty  years. 

There  are  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  this  roofing  is  still  giving 
satisfactory  service  after  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  wear. 

Due  to  the  non-conducting  qualities  of  the  Asbestos,  this  roofing  keeps  build¬ 
ings  cooler  in  hot  weather  and  warmer  in  cold  weather.  Being  composed  of 
Asbestos,  it  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

And,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other 
roofing  because  it  lasts  longer  and  never  needs  to  be  coated  or  graveled. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  any  type  of  building,  anywhere.  Comes 
ready  to  lay. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  lumber  dealers — or  shipped  direct  from  our  nearest 
branch  where  we  have  no  dealer. 

Write  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  rock  from  which  this  roofing  is 
made,  and  our  Book  No.  1829. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manotacturebs  OF  Asbestos  Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 

AND  Magnesia  Products  wSBRJI  VJi  Electrical  Suppues,  Etc. 

Albany  Chicago  _  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianaptriis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philaddphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  O.-leans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

For  Canada:  THE  CANADL\N  H.  \V.  JOHXS-MAXVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  X'ancouvcr  i^ 


ASBESTOS 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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**A  monument  to  the  learning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  such  as  no 
other  people  has  ever  reared  to  itself/*— "niE  nation. 

The  New 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Publislj^^  by  of  Tf?®  Uj^ivsrsity  of 

it  the  newest,  the  most  authoritative,  the  most  useful,  and  the 
most  interesting  book  of  universal  knowledge  in  existence. 

/T  IS  the  only  work  of  reference  in  any  language 
which  has  a  history  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  first  of  the  eleven  successive  and  successful  editions  was  published  in 
1768.  The  present  work,  although  an  entirely  new  production,  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  nearly  150  years  of  continuous  improvement. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  universal  reference  which  is 
up-to-date  throughout. 

All  the  volumes  were  issued  simultaneously,  so  that  all  information  from  \ 
to  Z,  and  in  every  part  of  every  artide  embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  research. 
Simultaneous  publication  insures  a  unity  of  plan,  freedom  from  discrepancies, 
repetitions,  and  overlapping  —  a  general  excellence,  in  short,  unapproach¬ 
able  under  the  usual  plan  of  piecemeal  production.  It  was  made  possible 
only  by  resources  far  beyond  those  available  to  other  works.  $1,500,000 
was  expended  on  its  preparation. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  reference  which  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  its  scope^  its  origin  and  its  distribution. 

It  it  vritten  by  1500  of  the  world’s  greatest  authorities,  from  21  countries 
(214  being  American)  with  the  co-operation  of  64  English  and  American 
editors.  It  has  been  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  0\-er 
40,000  sets  (1,160,000  volumes)  have  already  been  sold.  Owing  to  this  un¬ 
precedented  demand,  the  work  has  been  manufactured  on  a  scale  heretofore 
unknown  in  publishing,  and  as  a  result  of  the  economies  attendant  on  plac¬ 
ing  large  orders  for  paper,  leather  and  printing,  the  price  per  set  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  figure  far  below  that  of  pre^'ious  editions.  The  present 
temporary  price  places  this  great  work  within  the  reach  of  eveiybody.  The 
complete  set  of  W  vclumes  will  be  delivered  upon  the  payment  of  only  $5.00. 
Any  desired  Hem  of  information  can  be  quickly  found  by  means  of 

An  Index  of  500,000  References 

No  other  work  of  general  reference  b  indexed.  In  other  encj’clopaedias  much 
information  not  entered  under  its  own  heading — and  the  number  of  headings 
is  necessarily  limited — is  hopelessly  buried  without  a  due  to  aid  in  its  di^ 
covery.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  surpasses  all  other  encyclopaedias 
not  only  in  the  completeness  but  also  in  the  accessibility  of  its  i^ormation. 

Send  for  ** Questions  of  the  Day** 

L  The  practical  need  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  everv  educated  family  /  £.^ 

^ is  demonstrated  by  this  pamphlet,  which  in  a  stimulating  and  thought-pro- 
voking  way  touches  upon  some  of  the  meat  movements  and  questions  y^ncylopaedia 
of  the  time.  Among  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals  are:  The  Trusts.  /  Britannica, 
the  Peace  Movement,  w^orW  Movements  and  Politics  of  Today,  the  la-^r  35  W.SsdSt.  N.Y. 

idalive,  the  Refeiendum,  the  Recall,  Sofia lian,  the  Labor  Queslioa,  _ j  k  -i  -.i. 

Psychical  Research,  Famous  Historical  Mysteries,  the  Ne«to  Prol>-^^,ol,li„,iontome?thewni- 
lem,  the  Temperance  (^leaion.  Recent  Proaress  in  Science,  the  >fphlet.  “Questions  oi  the  Dsy." 

Dr^  Powess  of  Nature,  the  Richest  Country  inthe  World.  Name 

_  Occupation 

AmirrM;  4bnasrr  Ettrgrlnparbhi  Srttattitira,  35  ■.  321i  fH.,  Sfrni  flork  / Address  ■ 


Each  Volume  One  Inch  Thick 

(the  full,  limp,  velvet  suede  bitid- 
inz,  in  itsspecialtxwkcase.)  The 
employment  of  India  paper — 
thin,  tough  and  opaque — has  been 
dcKTibed  as  "an  inspiration  of 
genius.”  The  India  paper  edition 
is  issued  In  four  styles  of  binding. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Milestmies  on 


^ct*rccr  , 

lAWSgih^ 


prepared  for  almost  half  a  century  by  a  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery,  has  been  tried  and  found  per¬ 
fect  by  three  generations  of  its  users. 

Hale  and  hearty  people  everywhere  testify  that 
the  harmless,  cleansing  action  of  Dr.  Lyon’s  has 
preserved  their  teeth  from  childhood,  that  their 
well  presen'ed  health  is  largely  the  result  of  their 
well  preserved  teeth. 

Dr.  Lyon’s,  the  standard  dentifrice,  is  a  pure, 
gridess  powder  of  velvet  smoothness  containing 
no  glycerine,  gelatine  or  saccharine. 

It  cannot  produce  chemical  action  or  the  slightest 
injury  but  cleanses  the  teeth  by  polishing  them. 
The  only  safe  way. 

Teach  the  use  of  Dr.  Lyon’s  in  your  household.  Make 
the  children  use  it  night  and  morning,  especially  at  night. 
Start  your  family  on  the  road  to  dental  health,  which 
means  the  safeguarding  of  general  health. 

Only  your  dentist  is  competent  to  do  what  Dr.  Lyon’s 
will  not  do. 

Sold  Everywhere 


Never  Forgotten  or  Ignored 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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A  Few  Tides  in 
Everymui's  Library 

MtmUfm  fr4fr  tf  tiust  imh  dir$tt 

mU  it  tutf  /ir  tath  mlmim. 
Marble  Faan — Hawthorne 
TbeVkomte  de  Branlonnc — 
3foU.  Alexandre  Dumas 
Piers  Plowman— W.  Lanxland 
Atlai  of  Literary  and  Historical 
America — J.G.  Bartholomew 
A  Doll's  House— Henrik  Ibsen 
History  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Eeisn—Syols.  James  Anthony 
Fronde 

Arthurian  Tales  and  Chronicles 
— Wsce  and  Layamon.  Edited 
by  Lucy  A.  Paton 
Toilers  of  tbe^a — VictorHuco 
Treasure  Island— R.  L.  Steyen- 
son 

Wsyerly  Noxels— 2S  yols.  Sir 
Walter  Scott 

Handy  Andy— Samuel  Lover 
Modem  Painters— 5  yols.  J. 
Rnakin 

The  Koran.  Translated  byJ.M. 
Rodwell 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens — 
22  yols. 

Hypatia — Charles  Kingsley 
Tales  from  Shakespeare  — 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
Leather  Stock  ing  Tales — 5  yols. 
).  F.  Cooper 

Poems  and  Songs — Bums 
Mill  on  the  Floss — George  Eliot 
a^'s  Place  in  Nature — Huxley 
TheConntry  Doctor— Balzac 
Sylyia's  Loyers— Mrs.  Gaskell 
Hotace Complete  Poetical  Wks 
Don  Quixote — Cervantes 
Bible  in  Spain— George  Borrow 


The  World’s  Good  Books 
at  a  Price  that  Enables 
Anybody  to  Own  Them ! 

Everyman’s  Library  consists  of  nearly 
600  volumes,  sold  independently,  and 
contains  the  best  books  that  the  world 
has  written  in  any  language  at  any  time 
since  literature  was  born.  These  books 
are  the  perpetual  best  sellers,  and  for 
that  reason  are  printed  in  large  editions 
and  sold  at  low  prices. 

Books  in  Everyman’s  Library  are 
clearly  printed,  firmly  and  uniformly 
bound,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  include  in  the  list  every  classic  of 
Fiction,  Poetry,  Oratory,  Theology,  Bi¬ 
ography,  Philosophy,  Children’s  Stories, 
Romance  and  History. 

EVERYMAN'S 

Leather  T  T  A  Cloth 

Bound  B  ^1  Bound 

70c  -  Par  Volume  35c 

The  few  specimen  titles  on  this  page  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  books  in  Everyman’s  Library.  The  complete  list, 
which  you  can  obtain  from  your  bookseller  or  from  us,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  scope  of  this  monumental  work. 


Sold  by  Dealers 


or  where  no  dealer 
cam  supply 


Sold  by  Mail 


If  your  book  dealer  can  not  show  you  volumes  of  Everyman’s  Library, 
prove  to  yourself  the  value  and  beauty  of  Everyman’s  by  ordering  of 
us  direct  by  mail  one  or  more  of  the  titles  mentioned  in  this  adver-  ^ 

tisement.  Look  over  the  list  of  titles  and  pick  out  the  books 
you  have  long  wanted  to  read.  / 

Handsome  Descriptive  Booklet  y* 

Mailed  Free  ?«Tryicp. 

■  4'  31-33  W.2M  Sir 

NswTsrk 

It  tells  all  about  Everyman’s  Library,  is  in-  / 

teresting,  artistic  and  inrtructive.  With  /',cffi“bSSki“'o?Eyerr 

it  we  send  complete  list  of  titles.  y  man's  Library  with  complete 

/  list  of  titles. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

.  ^  Naae . - . 

31-33  West  23d  St  / 

New  York  /  . . . 


I  atosUr  bay  books  from . 

No  sfeat  or  csnrssser  will  dll  oa  •c:;der  of  ibii  coupoo. 
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The  Two  Best  Selling  Books  In  All  The  World 


T«U«r  tmd  SwmI 


“Their  Yesterday*” — The  best  work,  by  far, 
yet  done  by  the  author  of  That  Printer  of  Udell’s. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills.  The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews,  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  etc. 

First  Printing  One-Half  Million  Copies 

<1  PUladaIpkia  North  AoMricoa  —  Best  sellers  mn  away  and  bide 
trtieii  tbe  autbor  ol  "Tbo  Sbcpbctd  ol  tbe  Hills”  comes  into  tbe 
mnninc. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s 

New  Story  Exalting  Life  and  Love 


THEIR  YESTERDAYS 

^  Tender  with  sentiment,  pathos,  realism.  Honors  the  home, 
supremely  glorifies  the  wife  and  mother — delightfully  wholesome. 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

Bound  uniform  with  “Barbara  Worth” 


Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Latest  and  Biggest  Novel 

First  Printing  500,000  Copies — Pub’d  Aug.  19,  1911 

<I  Chkaca  Racsrd-HcraU  (An*.  20.  1911)— This  is  tbe  larsest  single 
^ition,  first  or  last,  on  record  in  tbe  history  of  novel-making. 

Second  Printing  250,000  Copies — October  1,  1912 
The  Most  Popular  Book  Ever  Published 

THE  WINNING 
OF  BARBARA  WORTH 

A  Present-Day  Story  of  Reclamation  and  Love 

Illustrations  made  on  the  scenes  of  the  story  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

BmIm  g«ba  To  tbe  reader  the  dkaracxen  will  appear  ai  real  aa  Plain  Daalar~'*Dan  Matthewt*'  was  a  fine  tale.  **The 

friends  they  know-all  of  their  aims,  and  likes  and  hatreds  being  por*  Shepherd  of  tbe  Hills**  was  an  in^iration.  And  now  be  sends  ns 
trayed  at  true  to  life  as  snapshots  caught  by  moring-^cture  cameraa.  *‘Tbe  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth**  *  *  a  twentieth  century  epic. 
Other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright  Uniform  With  Above] 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

Uncrowned  King 

<f  PhihjJsiphss  S—Jay  Dispatch— * 'The  secret  of  hU  power  is  the  ^  Grand  Rapids  Herald— *'ltis  tbe  greatest  story  since  *Bnnyaa*s 
same  God-given  secret  that  inspired  Shakespeare  and  upheld  Dickens,"  Pilgrim*s  Progress.*  ** 

Illustrations  by  John  Rea  Neill.  16mo.  Cloth  50  Cents  Net,  Full  Leather  $1.00  Net 


‘‘A  book  that  will  mould 
and  make  nations.” 


Rfing  PATAI  flR  PRFF  mammoth  catalog,  size  SMxSX  incbes.  advertises  books  of  all  tbe  publishers 
DUWn  wn  ■  nkUU  r  nkb  „  Bibles.  Periodicals,  etc.  Write  us  for  it  today.  Bargains  on  every 

page.  Books  on  all  subjects.  Hmdriii  af  Fan  Stt,  aal  Rm  IWBit,  fw  vmt  Kbtaiy.  Every  book  carried  in  stock. 
Catalog  sent  postage  prepaid,  Ftm  m  regawl. 

Booktelkrt 
anro.  Stieot 

EMabUdied  1895  ~  'k  W.  BETSOUtS,  PraiSMt 

Over  Three  Million  Harold  Bell  Wright  Books  Have  Been  Sold 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores  Or  by  the  Publishers— The  Book  Supply  Company 


The  Book  Supply  Company  231*233  West  Monro.  Stioot  Chicago 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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Unequaled  for  Pastry 


For  Frying  For  Shortening 


*“  For  Cake  Making 

because  of  its  pure  vegetable  origin,  makes  your  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings  so  digestible  that  no  member  of  your  family  need  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  eating  them. 

It  makes  the  crust  deliciously  tender,  light  and  flaky — and  the 
under  crust  which  so  easily  becomes  tough  and  hard  is  crisp  and 
easy  to  cut. 

It  gives  a  flavor  as  delicious  as  butter — yet  at  half  the  cost — for, 
in  addition  to  all  its  other  advantages,  the  price  of  Crisco  is  but 
half  that  of  butter  and  materially  less  than  that  of  pure  lard. 

Crisco  can  be  used  instead  of  butter  or  lard  for  all  your 

Hne-fifth  less  of 

squired.  When 
proportion  of 
>isco. 

}  excellent. 

Crisco 

t 

ice  water 
surementsy 

.  Chop  in  Crisco  very 
Handle  lightly.  Put 
oil  three-eighths  inch 
in  a  hot  oven.  Have  al| 
>t  Crisco,  which  should 
ssary,  but  not  melted. 

r  Our  Cook  Book 

y  Crisco  makes  better 
ss  cost  and  g^ves  over 
100  tested  recipes 
~  illustrating  the  l^st 
i  ways  to  use  Crisco. 
The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  T, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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Some  of  the  not  eat  breakfast. 

The  “breakfast  habit ”^?H®ar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  race  that  has  changed  the  map  of  the  world.  A 
wholesome,  nutritious  breakfast  js  demanded  by  the 
healthy  man  or  woman  who  works  with  hand  or  brain. 
But  be  sure  the  breakfast  is  wholesome,  nutritious  and 
easily  digested.’ 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 


All  the  World  Loves  a  Good  Breakfast 


heated  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness  and  eaten  with 
milk  or  cream  and  a  little  fruit,  makes  an  ideal  break¬ 
fast,  supplying  all  the  nutriment  needed  for  half  a  day’s 
work  or  play.  Shredded  Wheat  is  a  simple,  natural, 
elemental  food,  made  of  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked, 
shredded  and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest,  most  hygi¬ 
enic  food  factory  in  the  world. 


For  breakfact  heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  then  cover  with 
sliced  pears  or  other  fruits  and  serve  with  milk  or  cream,  sweetening  to  suit  the  taste 


Made  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisenients  in  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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J  Everybody’S  Almanack  for  October  x 

By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  1  9  1  2  S 

- - X 

Predictions  for  October  iTY'^r 


X  OCTOBER  hath  31  days 


The  American  League  pennant  winners  will  defeat 
the  National  League  pennant  winners  in  the  world  series. 
Only  five  games  will  have  to  be  played.  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  prepare  his  telegram  of  condolence  to  send 
the  defeated  candidate  on  the  night  of  November  5. 
The  Editor  of  Everybody’s  Almanack  will  make  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  up  tobacco,  and  the  cost  of 
living  will  increase. 


^  Lines  on  the  Month  of  Oc- 

]8(  TOBER:  AFTER  READING 

X  Poe’s  “Ulalume.” 
Were  I  down  by  the  dank  tarn 
of  Aubcr, 

XIn  the  misty  mid-region  of 
Weir, 

)S(  With  skies  that  were  ashen  and 

X  sober — 

Were  1  down  by  the  dank  tarn 
yi  of  Auber, 

XI  might  do  a  pome  on  October, 
An  epic  instead  of  this  here — 
)|(  Were  I  down  by  the  dank  tarn 

Xof  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid-region  of 
K  Weir. 

ANECDOTE 
An  editor  in  the  little  town  of 
- ,  in  the  state  of  M - , 


X 

X  . 

approaching  an  acquaintance,  is 
K  lud  to  have  asked  the  latter 

V  whether  he  knew  what  trees 
y.  were  used  for  the  manufacture 
A  of  the  paper  the  rural  journals 

V  wer;  printed  on,  and  being  re- 
Q  plied  to  in  the  negative,  an- 
A  swered  “Cypress.” 

V  [Key — “Cy”  or  “Si”  is  the 
^  generic  slang  term  for  a  country 
X  fellow.] 

X  Staggering  Statistics 

V  K  all  the  people  who  com- 
^  plain  that  the  magazines  do  not 
X  publish  any  good  stories  nowa- 
w  days  were  chucked  into  Lake 

Superior,  they  would  complete- 
X  fy  fill  in  that  body  of  water. 

V  The  sidereal  period  of  Nep- 
Q  tune  b  60181.11  days,  or  three 
X  times  as  long  as  £l  ($4.8666$) 

V  would  last  Harry  Lauder. 

^  There  are  21,274  beliefs  in 
X  the  world,  exclusive  of  those 
^  that  parsnips  are  fit  to  eat  and 
^  that  Eva  Tanguay  is  amusing 
X  and  attractive. 


1 —  Tu. — James  Lawrence  born,  1781:  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  Mc¬ 

Kinley  tariff  becomes  law,  1890.  Cost  of  livinggiggles, 1890. 

2 —  W.  — Major  Andre  hanged  as  spy,  1780. 

3 —  Th. — Mt.  Olympus  Pleasure  Club  discovers  fried  chicken,  B.  C.  919. 

4 —  Fr.  — Battle  of  Germantown,  1777.  American  athletes  begin  train¬ 

ing  for  Olympic  games  of  1916,  1912. 

5 —  Sa.  — Jonathan  Edwards  bom,  1703.  J  Take  in  \ 

6 —  Su.  — First  German  immigrants  land  in  Phila. ,  1683.  |  your  plants  ) 

7 —  M.  — Bossie,  cow  owned  by  Mrs.  O’Leary,  kicked  over  lamp,  start¬ 

ing  Chicago  fire,  1871.  War  between  beef  trust  and  insur¬ 
ance  trust  begins,  1871. 

8 —  Tu. — Baseball  season  ends,  1912. 

9 —  W.  — Edwrard  W.  Bok,  well-known  household  word,  bom,  1863. 

10 —  Th. — U.  S.  Naval  Academy  opened  at  Annapolis,  1845. 

11 —  Fr.  — H.J.Heinz,composer  of  chile-sauce  and  other  poems,  bom, 1844. 

12—  Sa.  — America,  a  land  often  mentioned  by  orators,  discovered  by  C. 

Columbus,  1492. 

13 —  Su.  — C.  Columbus  sends  post-card  to  Isabella  of  Spain  with  mes¬ 

sage,  “Wish  you  were  with  us.  ”  Wife  of  editor  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Almanack  bom,  18 — . 

14 —  M.  — Autumn  haze  and  autumn  hazing  begin,  1912. 

15 —  Tu. — Samuel  Bowles,  proprietoi  Springfield  bom,  1851. 

Leakless  fountain  pen  invented  by  (see  adv.  pages),  1902. 

16 —  W.  — Noah  Webster,  only  author  whose  book  one  may  copy  from 

without  having  to  answer  plagiarism  charges,  bom,  1758. 

17 —  Th.  — J.  Franklin  Baker  hits  ball  over  fence  at  Shibe  I*ark,  Phila¬ 

delphia,  1911. 

18 —  Fr.  — Roger  Williams  tried,  1635.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  bom,  1844. 

His  motto:  “Hew  to  the  aniline,  let  the  chips  fail  where 
they  may.” 

19 —  Sa.  — Roger  Williams  banished,  1635.  Cornwallis  surrenders  at 

Yorktown,  1781. 

20 —  Su.  — Charles  W.  Morse  has  headache  at  Atlanta,  1911. 

21 —  M.  — Samuel  F.  Smith,  author  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,”  bom, 

1808. 

22 —  Tu. — Date  predicted  for  end  of  world  to  arrive  in  1844,by  Miller. 

Research  up  to  the  hour  of  vaulting  to  press  indicates  that 
Miller  was  in  error. 

23 —  W.  — F.  Hopkinson  Smith  bom,  1838.  Variable  nuinds  and 

24 —  Th. — Sarah  I.  Hale,  author  “Mary’s  Lamb,”  bom,  1788.  nueather 

25 —  Fr.  — Gambling  abolished  by  New  York  police  force,  1889,  1890, 

1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899, 
1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908, 
1909,  1910,  1911.  Hunter’s  Moon. 

26 —  Sa.  — Erie  Canal  completed,  182$.  Mission  furniture  invented  by 

Satan,  B.  C.  4086.  Time  to  reserve  tablet  for  Election  night, 
1912. 

27 —  Su.  — ITIirodOVt  ROOHOftt  BEGINS  LIFE,  1858.  Whitelmw IMd bora.  1837. 

28 —  M.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  denies  mother’s  assertion  that  he  is  a 

cunning  baby  and  brands  it  as  unqualified  falsehood,  1858. 

29 —  ^Tu. — Robert  Hoe,  inventor  Hoe  press,  born,  1784.  Theodore 

Roosevelt  feels  like  bull  moose,  1858. 

30 —  W.  — Gertnide  Atherton  bom,  1859. 

31—  Th. — Nevada  admitted,  1860.  All-Hallow’s  Eve. 
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THE  CASE 

of 

JENNIE  BRICE 

hj 

MARY  ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 

Editors  I^Ote: — Here's  a  real  detective  story.  It  isn't  just  the  wonderful  plot  that  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  has  told  in  “  The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  "  which  we  urge  you  to  read.  It 
is  also  the  atmospheric  picture  of  Pittsburgh  in  flood  time,  the  vivid  characterization  of  Mrs. 
Pitman,  the  boarding-house  keeper;  the  humanness  of  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  the  keen  portrayal 
of  the  various  people  who  are  interwoven  in  this  exciting  drama.  Mrs.  Rinehart  has  Re¬ 
sented  a  picture  here  with  all  the  life-truth  of  a  Meissonier.  Her  people  and  her  background 
are  brilliantly  drawn;  her  action  is  thrilling. 

There  are  $10,000  in  prizes  awaiting  ingeniotts  readers  of  ‘^The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice." 
You  will  find  the  details  in  the  display  sheets  of  the  advertising  section. 

E  HAVE  just  had  another  flood,  back  to  me  the  strange  events  of  that  other 

bad  enough,  but  only  a  foot  or  flood  five  years  ago,  when  the  water  reached 

two  of  water  on  the  first  floor,  more  than  half-way  to  the  second  story,  and 

Yesterday  we  got  the  mud  shov-  brought  with  it,  to  some,  mystery  and  sud- 

eled  out  of  the  cellar  and  foimd  Peter,  the  den  death,  and  to  me  the  w’orst  case  of 
spaniel  that  Mr.  Ladley  left  when  he  “went  “shingles”  I  have  ever  seen, 
away.”  The  flood,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  My  name  is  Pitman — in  this  narrative. 
Mr.  Ladley ’s  dog  whose  body  was  foimd  half  It  is  not  really  Pitman,  but  that  does  well 

buried  in  the  basement  fruit  closet,  brought  enough.  I  belong  to  an  old  Pittsburgh 
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“probably  MR.  PITMAN  WAS  A  MAN,"  SHE  SAID,  FIXING  HER  HAIR.  “MY  HUSBAND 


IS  A  FIEND,  A  DEVIL.” 


family.  I  was  bom  on  Penn  Avenue,  when  school  to  marry  Mr.  Pitman,  and  I  have  not 
that  was  the  best  part  of  town,  and  I  lived,  knowm  my  family  since.  We  were  never 

until  I  was  fifteen,  very  close  to  what  is  now*  reconciled,  although  I  came  back  to  Pitts- 

the  Pittsburgh  Club.  It  was  a  dwelling  burgh  after  twenty  years  of  wandering.  Mr. 

then:  I  have  forgotten  who  lived  there.  Pitman  was  dead:  the  old  city  called  me, 

I  was  a  girl  in  ’seventy-seven,  during  the  and  I  came.  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  or  so, 

railroad  riots,  and  I  recall  driving  in  the  and  I  took  a  house  in  lower  Allegheny, 

family  carriage  over  to  one  of  the  Allegheny  where,  because  the  place  is  piartly  inundat^ 

hills,  and  seeing  the  yards  burning,  and  a  every  spring,  rents  are  cheap,  and  I  kept 

great  noise  of  shooting  from  across  the  river,  boarders.  My  house  w’as  always  orderly 

It  was  the  next  year  that  I  ran  away  from  and  clean,  and  although  the  neighborhood 
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had  a  bad  name,  a  good  many  theatrical 
people  stopjjed  with  me.  Five  minutes 
across  the  bridge,  and  they  were  in  the  thea¬ 
tre  district.  Allegheny  at  that  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  still  an  independent  city.  But 
since  then  it  has  allied  itself  with  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  it  is  now  the  North  Side. 

I  was  glad  to  get  back.  I  worked  hard, 
but  I  made  my  rent  and  my  livdng,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  over.  Now  and  then  on  summer  eve¬ 
nings  I  went  to  one  of  the  parks,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench,  watched  the  children  play¬ 
ing  aroimd,  and  looked  at  my  sister’s  house, 
closed  for  the  summer.  It  is  a  very  large 
house:  her  butler  once  had  his  wife  boarding 
wth  me — a  nice  little  woman. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  that,  at  that  time, 
four  years  ago,  I  had  never  seen  my  niece, 
Lida  Harvey,  and  then  to  think  that,  only 
a  day  or  so  ago,  she  came  in  her  automobile, 
as  far  as  she  dared,  and  then  sat  there,  wav¬ 
ing  to  me,  while  the  police  patrol  brought 
across  in  a  skill  the  basket  of  provisions 
she  had  sent  me. 

I  wonder  what  she  would  have  thought, 
had  she  known  that  the  elderly  woman  in  a 
calico  wrapper  with  an  old  overcoat  over  it, 
and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  was  her  full 
aunt! 

The  flood  and  the  sight  of  Lida  both 
brought  back  the  case  of  Jennie  Brice.  For 
even  then,  Lida  and  Mr.  Howell  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  each  other. 

This  is  April.  The  flood  of  1907  was 
earlier,  in  March.  It  had  been  a  long, 
hard  winter,  with  ice  gorges  in  all  the  upper 
valleys.  Then,  in  early  March,  Uiere 
came  a  thaw.  The  gorges  broke  up  and  be¬ 
gan  to  come  down,  filling  the  rivers  with 
crushing,  grinding  ice. 

There  are  three  rivers  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  vmiting 
there  at  the  Point  to  form  the  Ohio.  And 
all  three  were  covered  with  broken  ice, 
logs,  and  all  sorts  of  d6bris  from  the  upper 
valleys. 

A  warning  was  sent  out  from  the  Weather 
Biu-eau,  and  I  got  my  carjjets  ready  to  lift 
that  morning.  That  was  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Ladley  and  his 
wife,  Jennie  Brice,  had  the  parlor  bedroom, 
and  the  room  behind  it.  Mrs.  Ladley,  or 
Miss  Brice,  as  she  preferred  to  be  knowm, 
had  a  small  part  at  a  local  theatre  which 
kept  a  permanent  company.  Her  husband 
was  in  that  business  too,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  the  wife  who  paid  the  bills. 


and  a  lot  of  quarreling  they  did  about  it. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
Mr.  Ladley  opened  it.  He  was  a  short  man, 
rather  stout  and  getting  bald,  and  he  always 
had  a  cigarette.  Even  yet,  the  parlor  car¬ 
pet  smells  of  them. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked  sharply, 
holding  the  door  open  about  an  inch. 

“The  water’s  coming  up  very  fast,  Mr. 
Ladley,”  I  said.  “It’s  up  to  the  swing- 
shelf  in  the  cellar  now.  I’d  like  to  take  up 
the  carpet  and  move  the  piano.” 

“Come  back  in  an  hour  or  so,”  he 
snapped,  and  tried  to  close  the  door.  But 
I  had  got  my  toe  in  the  crack. 

“I’ll  have  to  have  the  piano  moved,  Mr. 
Ladley,”  I  said.  “You’d  better  put  off 
what  you  are  doing.” 

I  thought  he  was  probably  writing.  He 
spent  most  of  the  day  writing,  using  the 
wash-stand  as  a  desk,  and  it  kept  me  busy 
with  oxalic  acid  taking  ink  spots  out  of  the 
splasher  and  the  towels.  He  was  wanting  a 
play,  and  talked  a  lot  about  the  Shuberts 
having  promised  to  star  him  in  it  when  it 
w’as  finished. 

“Hell!”  he  said,  and,  turning,  spoke  to 
somebody  in  the  room. 

“We  can  go  into  the  back  room,”  I  heard 
him  say,  and  he  closed  the  door.  When  he 
op>ened  it  again,  the  parlor  was  empty.  I 
called  in  Terry,  the  Irishman  who  does  odd 
jobs  for  me  now'  and  then,  and  w'e  both  got 
to  work  at  the  tacks  in  the  carpet,  Terry 
w'orking  by  the  window,  and  I  by  the  door 
into  the  back  parlor,  which  the  Ladleys 
used  as  a  bedroom. 

That  was  how  I  happened  to  hear  what  I 
afterward  told  the  police. 

Some  one — a  man,  but  not  Mr.  Ladley — 
was  talking.  Mrs.  Ladley  broke  in ;  “  I  won’t 
do  it !  ”  she  said  flatly.  “  Why  should  I  help 
him?  He  doesn’t  help  me.  He  loafs  here 
all  day,  smoking  and  sleeping,  and  sits  up 
all  night  drinking  and  keeping  me  aw'ake.” 

The  voice  went  on  again,  as  if  in  reply  to 
this,  and  I  heard  a  rattle  of  glasses,  as  though 
they  were  pouring  drinks.  They  always  had 
whisky,  even  when  they  were  behind  with 
their  board. 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  Mrs.  Ladley  said. 
I  could  always  hear  her,  she  having  a  the¬ 
atrical  sort  of  voice — one  that  carries. 
“  But  what  about  the  prying  she-devil  that 
runs  the  house?  ” 

“Hush,  for  God’s  sake!”  broke  in  Mr. 
Ladley,  and  after  that  they  spoke  in 
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whispers.  Even  with  my  ear  against  the 
panel,  I  could  not  catch  a  word. 

The  men  came  just  then  to  move  the 
piano,  and  by  the  time  we  had  taken  it  and 
the  furniture  up-stairs,  the  water  was  over 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  creeping  forward 
into  the  hall.  I  ^d  never  seen  the  river 
come  up  so  fast.  By  noon  the  yard  was  full 
of  floating  ice,  and  at  three  that  afternoon 
the  f>olice  skiff  was  on  the  front  street,  and 
I  was  wading  arotmd  in  rubber  boots,  taking 
the  pictures  off  the  walls. 

I  was  too  busy  to  see  w'ho  the  Ladleys’ 
visitor  was,  and  he  had  gone  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  him  again.  The  Ladleys  moved  up 
to  the  second-story  front,  which  w’as  empty, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  in  the  silk  de¬ 
partment  in  a  store  across  the  river,  had 
the  room  just  behind. 

I  put  up  a  coal-stove  in  a  back  room  next 
the  bathroom,  and  managed  to  cook  the 
dinner  there.  I  was  washing  up  the  dishes 
when  Mr.  Reynolds  came  in.  As  it  was  Sun¬ 
day,  he  was  in  his  slippers  and  had  a  news¬ 
paper  in  his  hand. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  Ladleys?” 
heasked.  “I  can’t  read  for  their  quarreling.” 

“Booze,  probably,”  I  said.  “When 
you’ve  lived  in  the  flo<xi  district  as  long  as  I 
have,  Mr.  Reynolds,  you’ll  know'  that  the 
rising  of  the  river  is  a  signal  for  every  man 
in  the  vicinity  to  stop  work  and  get  full. 
The  fuller  the  river,  the  fuller  the  male  pop¬ 
ulation.” 

“Then  this  flood  will  probably  make 
them  drink  themselves  to  death!”  he  said. 
“It’s  a  lulu.” 

“It’s  the  neighborhood’s  annual  debauch.' 
The  women  are  busy  keeping  the  babies 
from  getting  drowned  in  the  cellars,  or 
they’d  get  full  too.  I  hope,  since  it’s  come 
this  far,  it  will  come  farther,  so  the  landlord 
will  have  to  pap>er  the  parlor.” 

That  w'as  at  three  o’clock.  At  four  Mr. 
Ladley  went  down  the  stairs,  and  I  heard 
him  getting  into  a  skiff  in  the  low'er  hall. 
There  were  boats  going  back  and  forth  all 
the  time,  carrying  crowds  of  curious  people, 
and  taking  the  flood  sufferers  to  the  comer 
grocery,  where  they  were  lowering  groceries 
in  a  basket  on  a  rope  from  an  upper  window. 

I  had  been  making  tea  when  I  heard  Mr. 
Ladley  go  out.  I  fixed  a  tray  with  a  cup 
of  it  and  some  crackers,  and  took  it  to  their 
door.  I  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Ladley,  but  it 
was  chilly  in  the  house  with  the  gas  shut 
off,  and  the  lower  floor  full  of  ice-water.  And 
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it  is  hard  enough  to  keep  boarders  in  the 
flood  district. 

She  did  not  answer  to  my  knock,  so  I 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  She  was  at 
the  window,  looking  after  him,  and  the 
brown  valise,  that  figured  in  the  case  later, 
W'as  op>en  on  the  floor.  Over  the  foot  of  the 
bed  was  the  black  and  white  dress,  with  the 
red  collar. 

When  I  spoke  to  her,  she  turned  around 
quickly.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  about 
twenty-eight,  with  very  white  teeth,  and  yel¬ 
low'  hair  which  she  parted  a  little  to  one 
side  and  drew  down  over  her  ears.  She 
had  a  sullen  face  and  large,  well-shaped 
hands,  with  her  nails  long  and  very  pointed. 

“The  ‘she-devil’  has  brought  you  some 
tea,”  I  said.  “  Where  shall  she  put  it?  ” 

“‘She-devil’!”  she  repeated,  raising  her 
eyebrows.  “It’s  a  very  thoughtful  she- 
devil.  Who  called  you  that?” 

But,  with  the  sight  of  the  valise  and  the 
fear  that  they  might  be  leaving,  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  quarrel.  She  had  left  the  win¬ 
dow  and,  going  to  the  bureau,  had  picked 
up  her  nail-file. 

“Never  mind,”  I  said.  “I  hope  you  are 
not  going  away.  These  floods  don’t  last, 
and  they’re  a  benefit.  Plenty  of  the  people 
aroxmd  here  rely  on  ’em  every  year  to  wash 
out  their  cellars.” 

“No,  I’m  not  going  away,”  she  replied 
lazily.  “  I’m  taking  that  dress  to  Miss  Hope 
at  the  theatre.  She  is  going  to  wear  it  in 
‘Charlie’s  Aimt’  next  week.  She  hasn’t 
half  enough  of  a  w'ardrobe  to  play  Iteds  in 
stock.  Look  at  this  thumb-nail,  broken  to 
the  quick!” 

If  I  had  only  looked  to  see  w'hich  thumb 
it  was!  But  I  was  putting  the  tea-tray  on 
the  wash-stand,  and  moving  Mr.  Ladley’s 
papers  to  find  room  for  it.  Peter,  the 
spaniel,  sat  up  and  begged  for  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Ladley?”  I  asked. 

“  Gone  out  to  see  the  river.” 

“  I  hope  he’ll  be  careful.  There’s  a  drown¬ 
ing  or  two  every  year  in  these  floods.” 

“Then  I  hop>e  he  won’t,”  she  said  calmly. 
“  Do  you  know'  w'hat  I  wras  doing  when  you 
came  in?  I  was  looking  after  his  boat,  and 
hoping  it  had  a  hole  in  it.” 

“You  won’t  feel  that  way  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Ladley,”  I  protested,  shocked.  “You’re 
just  nerv'ous  and  put  out.  Most  men  have 
their  ugly  times.  Many  a  time  I  wished 
Mr.  Pitman  was  gone — until  he  w'ent. 
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Then  I’d  have  given  a  good  bit  to  have  him 
back  again.” 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  the  dresser, 
fixing  her  hair  over  her  ears.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  me  over  her  shoulder. 

“Probably  Mr.  Pitman  was  a  man,”  she 
said.  “My  husband  is  a  fiend,  a  devil.” 

Well,  a  good  many  women  have  said  that 
to  me  at  different  times.  But  just  let  me 
say  such  a  thing  to  them,  or  repeat  their  own 
words  to  them  the  next  day,  and  they 
would  fly  at  me  in  a  fury.  So  I  said  nothing, 
and  put  the  cream  into  her  tea. 

I  never  saw  her  again. 

CIL\PTER  II 

There  is  not  much  sleeping  done  in  the 
flood  district  during  a  spring  flood.  The 
gas  was  shut  off,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  the  Ladleys  each  a  lamp.  I  sat  in  the 
back  room  that  I  had  made  into  a  temporary 
kitchen,  with  a  candle,  and  with  a  b^quilt 
around  my  shoulders.  The  water  rose  fast 
in  the  lower  hall,  but  by  midnight,  at  the 
seventh  step,  it  stopped  rising  and  stood 
still.  I  always  have  a  skiff  during  the  flood 
season,  and  as  the  water  rose,  I  tied  it  to  one 
spindle  of  the  staircase  after  another. 

I  made  myself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  at  one 
o’clock  I  stretched  out  on  a  sofa  for  a  few 
hours’  sleep.  I  think  I  had  been  sleeping 
only  an  hour  or  so,  when  some  one  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  I  started  up.  It 
was  Mr.  Reynolds,  partly  dressed. 

“Some  one  has  been  in  the  house,  Mrs. 
Pitman,”  he  said.  “They  went  away  just 
now  in  the  boat.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  Peter,”  I  suggested. 
“That  dog  is  always  wandering  around  at 
night.” 

“Not  unless  Peter  can  row  a  boat,”  said 
Mr.  Reynolds  dryly. 

I  got  up,  being  already  fully  dressed,  and, 
taking  the  candle,  we  went  to  the  staircase. 
I  noticed  that  it  was  a  minute  or  so  after 
two  o’clock,  as  we  left  the  room.  The  boat 
was  gone,  not  untied,  but  cut  loose.  The 
end  of  the  rope  was  still  fastened  to  the  stair- 
rail.  I  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Reynolds. 

“It’s  gone!”  I  said.  “If  the  house 
catches  fire,  we’ll  have  to  drown.” 

“It’s  rather  curious,  when  you  consider 
it.”  We  both  s|X)ke  softly,  not  to  disturb 
the  Ladleys.  “I’ve  been  awake,  and  I 
heard  no  l^t  come  in.  And  yet,  if  no  one 


came  in  a  boat,  and  came  from  the  street, 
they  would  have  had  to  swim  in.” 

I  felt  queer  and  creepy.  The  street  door 
was  open,  of  course,  and  the  lights  going  be¬ 
yond.  It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  to  sit 
there  in  the  darkness  on  the  stairs,  with  the 
arch  of  the  front  door  like  the  entrance  to  a 
cavern,  and  see  the  lights  on  the  water,  and 
now  and  then  a  chunk  of  ice  slide  into  view, 
turn  around  in  the  eddy,  and  pass  on.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  too,  and  the  wind  was 
rising. 

“I’ll  go  through  the  house,”  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  “There’s  likely  nothing  worse 
the  matter  than  some  drunken  mill-hand 
on  a  vacation  while  the  mills  are  under 
water.  But  I’d  better  look.” 

He  left  me,  and  I  sat  there  alone  in  the 
darkness.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  some¬ 
thing  wTong,  but  I  tried  to  think  it  was  only 
discomfort  and  the  cold.  The  water,  driven 
in  by  the  wind,  swirled  at  my  feet.  .\nd 
something  dark  floated  in  and  lodged  on  the 
step  below.  I  reached  down  and  touched  it. 
It  was  a  dead  kitten.  I  had  never  known  a 
dead  cat  to  bring  me  anything  but  bad  luck, 
and  here  was  one  washed  in  at  my  verj'  feet. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  back  soon,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  house  quiet  and  in  order. 

“But  I  found  Peter  shut  up  in. one  of  the 
third-floor  rooms,”  he  said.  “Did  you  put 
him  there?” 

I  had  not,  and  said  so;  but  as  the  dog 
went  everywhere,  and  the  door  might  have 
blown  shut,  we  did  not  attach  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  that  at  the  time. 

Well,  the  skiff  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
use  worrying  about  it  until  morning.  I 
went  back  to  the  sofa  to  keep  warm,  but  I 
left  my  candle  lighted  and  my  door  open. 
I  did  not  sleep:  the  dead  cat  was  on  m.y 
mind,  and,  as  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to 
have  it  washed  in  at  my  feet,  about  four  in 
the  morning  Peter,  prowling  uneasily,  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  brought  it  in  and  put  it  on 
my  couch,  wet  and  stiff,  p)oor  little  thing. 

I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  a  quarter 
after  four,  and  except  for  the  occasional 
crunch  of  one  ice-cake  hitting  another  in  the 
yard,  everything  was  quiet.  .And  then  I 
heard  the  stealthy  sound  of  oars  in  the 
lower  hall. 

I  am  not  a  brave  woman.  I  lay  there, 
hoping  Mr.  Rejmolds  would  hear  and  open 
his  door.  But  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 
Peter  snarled  and  ran  out  into  the  hall,  and 
the  next  moment  I  heard  Mr.  Ladley 
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speaking.  “Down,  Peter,”  he  said.  “Down. 
Go  and  lie  down.” 

I  took  my  candle  and  went  out  into  the 
hall.  Mr.  Ladley  was  stooping  over  the 
boat,  trying  to  tie  it  to  the  staircase.  The 


to  the  drug-store,  then,”  I  said  coldly. 

He  muttered  something  about  not  finding 
any  open  at  first,  and  went  into  his  room. 
He  closed  and  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
and  although  Peter  whined  and  scratched. 


rope  was  short,  having  been  cut,  and  he  was  he  did  not  let  him  in. 


“well,  she'll  never  wear  it  again.” 


having  trouble.  He  looked  up  quickly  when 
he  heard  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the  candle¬ 
light,  but  he  looked  ghost-white  and  hag¬ 
gard. 

“I  borrowed  your  boat,  Mrs.  Pitman,” 
he  said,  civilly  enough.  “Mrs.  Ladley  was 
not  well,  and  I — I  went  to  the  drug-store.” 

“You’ve  been  more  than  two  hours  going 


He  looked  so  agitated  that  I  thought  I 
had  been  harsh,  and  that  perhaps  she  was 
really  ill.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked 
if  I  could  do  anything.  But  he  only  called 
“  No  ”  curtly  through  the  door  and  asked  me 
to  take  that  infernal  dog  away. 

I  went  back  to  bed  and  tri^  to  sleep,  for 
the  water  had  dropped  an  inch  or  so  on  the 
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stairs,  and  I  knew  the  danger  was  over. 
Peter  came,  shivering,  at  dawn,  and  got 
onto  the  sofa  with  me.  I  put  an  end  of  the 
quilt  over  him,  and  he  stopped  shivering 
sifter  a  time  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  dog  was  company.  I  lay  there,  wide 
awake,  thinking  about  Mr.  Pitman’s  death, 
and  how  I  had  come,  by  degrees,  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  a  cheap  boarding-house  in  the  flood  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  having  to  take  impudence  from 
everybody  who  chose  to  rent  a  room  from 
me,  and  to  being  called  a  she-devil.  From 
that  I  got  to  thinking  again  about  the  Lad- 
leys,  and  how  she  had  said  he  was  a  fiend, 
and  to  doubting  about  his  having  gone  out 
for  medicine  for  her.  I  dozed  off  s^ain  at 
daylight,  and,  being  worn  out,  I  slept 
heavily. 

At  seven  o’clock  Mr.  Reynolds  came  to 
the  door,  dressed  for  the  store.  He  was  a 
tall  man  of  about  fifty,  neat  and  orderly  in 
his  habits,  and  he  always  remembered  that 
I  had  seen  better  days,  and  treated  me  as  a 
lady. 

“Never  mind  about  breakfast  for  me  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  get  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
1  see  the  boat  is  back,  safe  enough.  I’ll 
take  it  and  send  it  back  with  Terry.” 

He  turned,  and  went  along  the  hall  and 
dowm  to  the  boat.  I  heard  him  push  off 
from  the  stairs  with  an  oar  and  row  out 
into  the  street.  Peter  followed  him  to  the 
stairs. 

At  a  quarter  after  seven  Mr.  Ladley 
came  out  and  called  to  me.  “Just  bring  in 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  toast,”  he  said. 
“Enough  for  one.” 

He  went  back  and  slammed  his  door,  and 
I  made  his  coffee.  I  steeped  a  cup  of  tea  for 
Mrs.  Ladley  at  the  same  time.  He  ojiened 
the  door  just  wide  enough  for  the  tray,  and 
took  it  without  so  much  as  a  “thank  you.” 
He  had  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  as  usual, 
and  I  could  see  a  fire  in  the  grate  and  smell 
something  like  scorching  cloth. 

“I  hope  Mrs.  Ladley  is  better,”  I  said, 
getting  my  foot  in  the  crack  of  the  door,  so 
he  could  not  quite  close  it.  It  smelled  to  me 
as  if  he  had  accidentally  set  fire  to  something 
with  his  cigarette,  and  I  tried  to  see  into  the 
room. 

“What  about  Mrs.  Ladley?”  he  snapped. 

“You  said  she  was  ill  last  night.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Well,  she  wasn’t  very  sick. 
She’s  letter.” 

“  Shall  I  bring  her  some  tea?  ” 


“Take  your  foot  aw'ay!”  he  ordered. 
“No.  She  doesn’t  want  tea.  She’s  not 
here.” 

“Not  here!” 

“Good  heavens!”  he  snarled.  “Is  her 
going  away  anything  to  make  such  a  fuss 
abou:?  The  Lord  knows  I’d  be  glad  to  get 
out  of  this,  infernal  pig-w'allow'  myself.” 

“If  you  mean  my  house — ”  I  began. 
But  he  had  pulled  himself  together  and  was 
more  polite  when  he  answered.  “I  mean 
the  neighborhood.  Your  house  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  money.  If  we  do 
not  have  linen  sheets  and  double  cream,  we 
are  paying  muslin  and  milk  prices.” 

Either  my  nose  was  growing  accustomed 
to  the  odor,  or  it  w'as  dying  away:  I  took  my 
foot  away  from  the  door.  “When  did  Mrs. 
Ladley  leave?  ”  I  asked. 

“  This  morning,  very  early.  I  rbwed  her 
to  Federal  Street.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  had  much  sleep,”  I 
said  dryly.  For  he  looked  horrible.  There 
w'ere  lines  around  his  eyes,  which  were  red, 
and  his  lips  looked  dry  and  cracked. 

“She’s  not  in  the  piece  this  week  at  the 
theatre,”  he  said,  licking  his  lips  and  look¬ 
ing  past  me,  not  at  me.  “  She’ll  be  back  by 
Saturday.” 

I  did  not  believe  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
imagined  that  I  did.  He  shut  the  door  in 
my  face,  and  it  caught  poor  Peter  by  the 
nose.  The  dog  ran  off  howling,  but  although 
Mr.  Ladley  had  been  as  fond  of  the  animal 
as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  fond  of  any¬ 
thing,  he  paid  no  attention.  As  I  started 
down  the  hall  after  him,  I  saw’  what  Peter 
had  been  carrying — a  slipf)er  of  Mrs.  Lad- 
ley’s.  It  was  soaked  with  water;  evidently 
Peter  had  found  it  floating  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

Although  the  idea  of  murder  had  not  en¬ 
tered  my  head  at  that  time,  the  slipj>er  gave 
me  a  turn.  I  picked  it  up  and  looked  at 
it — a  black  one  with  a  beaded  toe,  short  in 
the  vamp  and  high-heeled,  the  sort  most 
actresses  w’ear.  Then  I  went  back  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  front  room  again. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  want  now?”  he 
called  from  beyond  the  door. 

“Here’s  a  slipper  of  Mrs.  Ladley ’s,”  I 
said.  “Peter  found  it  floating  in  the  lower 
hall.” 

He  opened  the  door  w’ide,  and  let  me  in. 
The  room  was  in  tolerable  order,  much 
better  than  when  Mrs.  Ladley  was  about. 
He  looked  at  the  slipper,  but  he  did  not  touch 
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it.  “I  don’t  think  that  is  hers,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  seen  her  wear  it  a  hundred  times.” 
“Well,  she’ll  never  wear  it  again.”  And 
then,  seeing  me  stare,  he  added:  “It’s 
ruined  with  the  water.  Throw  it  out.  And, 
by  the  way,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  set  fire  to  one 
I  of  the  pillow-slips — dropp>ed  asleep  and  my 

cigarette  did  the  rest.  Just  put  it  on  the 
bill.” 

He  pointed  to  the  bed.  One  of  the  pil¬ 
lows  had  no  slip,  and  the  ticking  cover  had  a 
scorch  or  two  on  it.  I  went  over  and  looked 
at  it. 

“The  pillow’  wrill  have  to  be  paid  for  too, 
Mr.  Ladley,”  I  said.  “And  there’s  a  sign 
nailed  on  the  door  that  forbids  smoking  in 
bed.  If  you  are  going  to  set  fire  to  things, 
I  shall  have  to  charge  extra.” 

“Really!”  he  jeered,  looking  at  me  with 
his  cold,  fishy  eyes.  “Is  there  any  sign  on 
the  door  saying  that  boarders  are  charged 
extra  for  seven  feet  of  filthy  river  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms?  ” 

I  was  never  a  match  for  him,  and  I  make 
it  a  principle  never  to  bandy  words  with  my 
boarders.  I  took  the  pillow  and  the  slipper 
and  went  out.  The  telephone  was  ringing 
on  the  stair  landing.  It  was  the  theatre, 
asking  for  Miss  Brice. 

“She  has  gone  away,”  I  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Moved  away?  ” 
“Gone  for  a  few  days’  vacation,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “  She  isn’t  playing  this  w’eek,  is  she?  ” 
“Wait  a  moment,”  said  the  voice.  There 
was  a  hum  of  conversation  from  the  other 
end,  and  then  another  man  came  to  the 
telephone. 

“Can  you  find  out  where  Miss  Brice  has 
gone?  ” 

^  “I’ll  see.” 

I  went  to  Ladleys’  door  and  knocked. 
Mr.  Ladley  answered  from  just  beyond. 

“The  theatre  is  asking  where  Mrs.  Ladley 
is.” 

“Tell  them  I  don’t  know’,”  he  snarled, 
and  shut  the  door.  I  took  his  message  to 
the  telephone. 

Whoever  it  w’as  sw’ore  and  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

All  the  morning  I  was  uneasy — I  hardly 
knew’  why,  Peter  felt  it  as  I  did.  There 
was  no  sound  from  the  Ladleys’  room,  and 
the  house  w’as  quiet,  except  for  the  lapping 
water  on  the  stairs  and  the  p>olice  patrol 
going  back  and  forth. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a  boy  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  paddling  on  a  raft,  fell  into  the  water 


and  was  drowned.  I  w’atched  the  police 
boat  go  past,  carrying  his  little  cold  body, 
and  after  that  I  w’as  good  for  nothing.  I 
went  and  sat  with  Peter  on  the  stairs.  The 
dog’s  conduct  had  been  strange  all  morning. 
He  had  sat  just  above  the  water,  looking  at 
it  and  whimpering.  Perhaps  he  was  ex¬ 
pecting  another  kitten — or  p>erhaps - 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  ideas  first  enter  one’s 
mind.  But  the  notion  that  Mr.  Ladley 
had  killed  his  wrife  and  thrown  her  body  into 
the  water  came  to  me  as  I  sat  there.  All  at 
once  I  seemed  to  see  it  all:  the  quarreling 
the  day  before,  the  night  trip  in  the  boat, 
the  water-soaked  slipper,  his  haggard  face 
that  morning — even  the  way  the  spaniel  sat 
and  stared  at  the  flood. 

Terry  brought  the  boat  back  at  half-past 
eleven,  towing  it  behind  another. 

“Well,”  I  said,  from  the  stairs,  “I  hope 
you’ve  had  a  pleasant  morning.” 

“What  doing?”  he  asked,  not  looking  at 
me. 

“Rowing  about  the  streets.  You’ve  had 
that  boat  for  four  hours.” 

He  tied  it  up  without  a  word  to  me,  but  he 
spoke  to  the  dog.  “  Good  morning,  Peter,” 
he  said.  “  It’s  nice  w’eather — for  fishes,  ain’t 
it?” 

He  picked  out  a  bit  of  floating  w’ood  from 
the  water  and,  showing  it  to  the  dog,  flung 
it  into  the  parlor.  Peter  went  after  it  with 
a  splash.  He  w’as  pretty  fat,  and  when  he 
came  back  I  heard  him  wheezing.  But 
w’hat  he  brought  back  was  not  the  stick  of 
w’ood.  It  was  the  knife  I  use  for  cutting 
bread.  It  had  been  on  a  shelf  in  the  room 
where  I  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  now 
Peter  brought  it  out  of  the  flood  where  its 
wooden  handle  had  kept  it  afloat.  The 
blade  was  broken  off  short. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  one’s  household 
goods  floating  around  during  flood-time. 
More  than  once  I’ve  lost  a  chair  or  two,  and 
seen  it  after  the  water  had  gone  down,  new’- 
scrubbed  and  painted,  in  Molly  Maguire’s 
kitchen  next  door.  And  p)erhaps  now  and 
then  a  bit  of  luck  w’ould  come  to  me — a  dog 
kennel  or  a  chicken-house,  or  a  kitchen 
table,  or  even,  as  happened  once,  a  month- 
old  baby  in  a  w’ooden  cradle,  that  lodged 
against  my  back  fence,  and  had  come  forty 
miles,  as  it  turned  out,  writh  no  w’orse  mishap 
than  a  cold  in  its  head. 

But  the  knife  w’as  different.  I  had  put  it 
on  the  mantel  over  the  stove  I  w’as  using  up¬ 
stairs  the  night  before,  and  hadn’t  touched 
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it  since.  As  I  sat  staring  at  it,  Terry  took  it 
from  Peter  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“Better  give  me  a  penny,  Mrs.  Pitman,” 
he  said,  in  his  impudent  Irish  way.  “  I  hate 
to  give  you  a  knife.  It  may  cut  our  friend¬ 
ship.” 

I  reached  over  to  hit  him  a  clout  on  the 
head,  but  I  did  not.  The  sunlight  was  com¬ 
ing  in  through  the  ^^'indow  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  shining  on  the  rope  that  was  tied 
to  the  banister.  The  end  of  the  rope  was 
covered  with  stains,  brown,  wth  a  glint 
of  red  in  them. 

I  got  up  shivering.  “You  can  get  the 
meat  at  the  butcher’s,  Terry,”  I  said,  “and 
come  back  for  me  in  a  half-hour.”  Then  I 
turned  and  went  up-stairs,  weak  in  the 
knees,  to  put  on  my  hat  and  coat.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  there  had  been  mur¬ 
der  done. 

Ill 

I  looked  at  my  clock  as  I  went  down¬ 
stairs.  It  w’as  just  twelve-thirty.  I  thought 
of  telephoning  for  Mr.  Reynolds  to  meet  me, 
but  it  was  his  limch-hour,  and  besides,  I  was 
afraid  to  telephone  from  the  house  w’hile 
Mr.  Ladley  was  in  it. 

Peter  had  been  whining  again.  When  I 
came  down  the  stairs  he  had  stopped  w’him- 
pering  and  was  wagging  his  tail.  A  strange 
boat  had  put  into  the  hallway  and  was  com¬ 
ing  back.  Mr.  Ladley,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  reached  the  landing  just  behind 
me,  but,  on  seeing  the  boat,  turned  and 
went  back  to  his  room. 

“Now',  old  boy!”  somebody  was  sajing 
from  the  boat.  “Steady,  old  chap!  I’ve 
got  something  for  you.” 

A  little  man,  elderly  and  alert,  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  the  boat,  poling  it  along  w'ith  an 
oar.  Peter  gave  vent  to  joyful  yelps.  The 
elderly  gentleman  brought  his  boat  to  a  stop 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and,  reaching  down 
into  a  tub  at  his  feet,  held  up  a  large  piece  of 
raw  liver.  Peter  almost  went  crazy,  and  I 
remembered  suddenly  that  I  had  forgotten 
to  feed  the  poor  beast  for  more  than  a  day. 

“Would  you  like  it?”  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Peter  sat  up,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
do,  and  barked.  The  gentleman  reached 
down  again,  got  a  wooden  platter  from  a 
stack  of  them  at  his  feet  and,  placing  the 
liver  on  it,  put  it  on  the  step.  The  w'hole 
thing  was  so  neat  and  businesslike  that  I 
could  only  gaze. 

“That’s  a  well-trained  dog,  madam,” 


said  the  elderly  gentleman,  beaming  at 
Peter  over  his  glasses.  “You  should  not 
have  neglected  iW.” 

“The  flood  put  him  out  of  my  mind,”  I 
explained,  humbly  enough,  for  I  was 
ashamed. 

“  Exactly.  Do  you  know  how  many 
starv’ing  dogs  and  cats  I  have  found  this 
morning?  ”  He  took  a  note-book  out  of  his 
pocket  and  glanced  at  it.  “Forty-eight. 
Forty-eight,  madam!  And  ninety-three 
cats !  I  have  found  them  marooned  in  trees, 
clinging  to  fences,  floating  on  barrels,  and  I 
have  foimd  them  in  comfortable  houses 
w’here  there  was  no  excuse  for  their  neglect. 
Well,  I  must  be  moving  on.  I  have  the 
report  of  a  cat  with  a  new  litter  in  the  loft 
of  a  stable  near  here.” 

He  wiped  his  hands  carefully  on  a  fresh 
paper  napkin,  of  which  also  a  heap  rested 
on  one  of  the  seats  of  the  boat,  and  picked 
up  an  oar,  smiling  benevolently  at  Peter. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  bent  over  and  looked 
at  the  stained  rope-end  tied  to  the  stair- 
rail. 

“What’s  that?”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I’m  going  to  find  out,”  I 
replied.  I  glanced  up  at  the  Ladleys’  door, 
but  it  w’as  closed. 

The  little  man  dropped  his  oar  and,  fum¬ 
bling  in  his  iK)ckets,  pulled  out  a  small  mag¬ 
nifying-glass.  He  bent  over,  holding  to  the 
rail,  and  inspected  the  stains  with  the  glass. 
I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  at  once,  and  in 
spite  of  my  excitement  I  had  to  smile  a  little. 

“Humph!”  he  said,  and  looked  up  at  me. 
“That’s  blood.  Why  did  you  cut  the  boat 
loose?” 

“/  didn’t,”  I  said.  “If  that  is  blood,  I 
want  to  know  how  it  got  there.  That  was  a 
new'  rope  last  night.”  I  glanced  at  the 
Ladleys’  door  again,  and  he  followed  my 
eyes. 

“I  w'onder,”  he  said,  raising  his  voice  a 
little,  “if  I  come  into  your  kitchen,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  fry  a  little  of  that  liver. 
There’s  a  WTetched  Maltese  in  a  tree  at  the 
comer  of  Fourth  Street  that  won’t  touch 
it,  raw.” 

I  saw  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  so  I 
turned  around  and  led  the  w'ay  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  kitchen  I  had  made. 

“Now,”  he  said  briskly,  when  he  had 
closed  the  door,  “there’s  something  wrong 
here.  Perhaps  if  you  tell  me,  I  can  help. 
If  I  can’t,  it  will  do  you  good  to  talk  about 
it.  My  name’s  Holcombe,  retired  mer- 
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chant.  Apply  to  First  National  Bank  for 
references.” 

“I’m  not  sure  there  is  anything  wrong,” 
I  began.  “I  guess  I’m  only  nerv'ous,  and 
thin^g  little  things  are  big  ones.  There’s 
nothing  to  tell.” 

“Nonsense.  I  come  do>Mi  the  street  in 
my  boat.  A  white-faced  gentleman  with  a 
cigarette  looks  out  from  a  window  when  I 
stop  at  the  door,  and  ducks  back  when  I 
glance  up.  I  come  in  and  find  a  pet  dog, 
obviously  overfed  at  ordinary  times,  whi- 
n  ing  •with  hunger  on  the  stairs.  As  I  prepare 
to  feed  him,  a  pale  woman  comes  down,  try¬ 
ing  to  put  a  right-hand  glove  on  her  left 
hand,  and  with  her  jacket  WTong  side  out. 
What  am  I  to  think?  ” 

I  started  and  looked  at  my  coat.  He  was 
right.  And  w'hen,  as  I  tried  to  take  it  off, 
he  helped  me,  and  even  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder — what  with  his  kindness,  and  the 
long  morning  alone,  w’orrying,  and  the 
sleepless  night,  I  began  to  cry.  He  had  a 
clean  handkerdiief  in  my  hand  before  I 
had  time  to  think  of  one. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said.  “It  will  do  you 
good,  only  don’t  make  a  noise  about  it. 
If  it’s  a  husband  on  the  annual  flood  spree, 
don’t  worry,  madam.  They  always  come 
around  in  time  to  whitewash  the  cellars.” 

“It  isn’t  a  husband,”  I  sniffled. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  he  said.  There  w^as 
something  so  kindly  in  his  face,  and  it  was 
so  long  since  I  had  had  a  bit  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  I  almost  broke  down  again. 

I  sat  there,  with  a  crowd  of  children  pad¬ 
dling  on  a  raft  outside  the  window,  and 
MoUy  Maguire,  next  door,  hauling  the 
morning’s  milk  up  in  a  pail  fastened  to  a 
rope,  her  doorw’ay  being  too  narrow  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  milkman’s  boat,  and  I  told  him  the 
whole  story. 

“Humph!”  he  said,  when  I  had  finished. 
“It’s  ciuious,  but — you  can’t  prove  a  mur¬ 
der  unless  you  can  produce  a  body.” 

“When  the  river  goes  down,  we’ll  find  the 
body,”  I  asserted,  shivering.  “It’s  in  the 
parlor.” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  he  try  to  get  away?” 

“  I  think  he  is  ready  to  go  now.  He  only 
went  back  when  your  boat  came  in.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  ran  to  the  door  and,  fling¬ 
ing  it  op)en,  f)eered  into  the  lower  hall. 
He  was  too  late.  His  boat  was  gone, 
tub  of  liver,  pile  of  wooden  platters  and 
all! 

We  hurried  to  the  room  the  Ladleys  had 


occupied.  It  was  empty.  From  the  win¬ 
dow,  as  we  looked  out,  we  could  see  the  boat, 
almost  a  square  away.  It  had  stopped 
where,  the  street  being  higher,  a  door-step 
rose  above  the  flood.  On  the  step  was  sit¬ 
ting  a  forlorn  yellow  puppy.  As  we  stared, 
Mr.  Ladley  stopped  the  boat,  looked  back 
at  us,  bent  over,  placed  a  piece  of  liver  on  a 
platter,  and  reached  it  over  to  the  dog. 
Then,  rising  in  the  boat,  he  bowed,  with  his 
hat  over  his  heart,  in  oiu-  direction,  sat  down 
calmly,  and  rowed  around  the  comer  out 
of  sight. 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  in  a  frenzy  of  rage. 
He  jumped  up  and  down,  shaking  his  fist 
out  the  window  after  the  retreating  boat 
He  ran  down  the  staircase,  only  to^  come 
back  and  look  out  the  window  again.'  The 
police  boat  was  not  in  sight,  but  the  Maguire 
children  had  worked  their  raft  around  to 
the  street  and  were  under  the  window.  He 
leaned  out  and  called  to  them. 

“A  quarter  each,  boys,”  he  said,  “if 
you’ll  take  me  on  that  raft  to  the  nearest 
pav'ement.” 

“Money  first,”  said  the  oldest  boy,  hold¬ 
ing  his  cap. 

But  Mr.  Holcombe  did  not  wait.  He 
swvmg  out  over  the  window-sill,  holding  by 
his  hands,  and  lit  fairly  in  the  center  of  the 
raft. 

“  Don’t  touch  anything  in  that  room  until 
I  come  back,”  he  called  to  me,  and,  jerking 
the  p>ole  from  one  of  the  boys,  propelled 
the  raft  with  amazing  speed  down  the 
street. 

The  liver  on  the  stove  was  burning. 
There  was  a  smell  of  scorching  through  the 
rooms  and  a  sort  of  bluish  haze  of  smoke.  I 
hurried  back  and  took  it  off.  By  the  time 
I  had  cleaned  the  p>an,  Mr.  Holcombe  was 
back  again,  in  his  own  boat.  He  had  found 
it  at  the  end  of  the  next  street,  where  the 
flood  ceased,  but  no  sign  of  Ladley  any¬ 
where.  He  had  not  seen  the  pwlice  boat. 

“Perhaps  that  is  just  as  well,”  he  said 
philosophically.  “We  can’t  go  to  the  po¬ 
lice  with  a  wet  slipper  and  a  blood-stained 
rope  and  accuse  a  man  of  murder.  We  have 
to  have  a  body.” 

“He  killed  her,”  I  said,  obstinately. 
“  She  told  me  yesterday  he  ■was  a  fiend.  He 
killed  her  and  threw  the  body  in  the  water.” 

“Very  likely.  But  he  ffldn’t  throw  it 
here.” 

But  in  spite  of  that,  he  went  over  the 
parlor  and  all  the  lower  hall  with  his  boat. 
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feeling  every  foot  of  the  floor  with  an  oar, 

;  and  &ally,  at  the  back  end,  he  looked  up 
'  at  me  as  I  stood  on  the  stairs. 

“There’s  something  here,”  he  said. 

I  went  cold  all  over,  and  had  to  clutch  the 
railing.  But  when  Terry  had  come,  and 
the  two  of  them  brought  the  thing  to  the 
surface,  it  was  only  the  dining-room  rug, 
which  I  had  rolled  up  and  forgotten  to  carry 
,  up-stairs! 

At  half-past  one  o’clock  Mr.  Holcombe 
wrote  a  note,  and  sent  it  off  with  Terry, 
and,  borrowing  my  boots,  which  had  been 
Mr.  Pitman’s,  investigated  the  dining-room 
■  and  kitchen  from  a  floating  plank ;  the  doors 
,  were  too  narrow  to  admit  the  boat.  But  he 
found  nothing  more  important  than  a  rolling- 
pin.  He  was  not  at  all  depressed  by  his 
failure.  He  came  back,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  about  three,  and  asked  my  permission 
to  go  through  the  Ladleys’  bedroom. 

“I  have  a  friend  coming  pretty  soon, 
Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  “a  young  news¬ 
paper  man,  named  Howell.  He’s  a  nice 
boy,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  this,  I’d 
like  him  to  have  it  for  his  paper.  He  and 
I  have  been  having  some  arguments  about 
circumstantial  evidence,  too,  and  I  know 
he’d  like  to  work  on  this.” 

I  gave  him  a  pair  of  Mr.  Pitman’s  socks, 
for  lus  own  were  saturated,  the  boots  having 
'  leaked,  and  while  he  was  changing  them  the 
f  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  theatre  again, 
askmg  for  Jennie  Brice. 

“You  are  certain  she  is  out  of  the  city?” 
some  one  asked,  the  same  voice  as  in  the 
morning. 

“Her  husband  says  so.” 

“Ask  him  to  come  to  the  ’phone.” 

“He  is  not  here.” 

“When  do  you  expect  him  back?” 

“I’m  not  sure  he  is  coming  back.” 


“Look  here,”  said  the  voice  angrily, 
“can’t  you  give  me  any  satisfaction?  Or  . 
don’t  you  care  to?  ” 

“  I’ve  told  you  all  I  know.” 

“You  don’t  know  where  she  is?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“She  didn’t  say  she  was  coming  back  to 
rehearse  for  next  w’eek’s  piece?” 

“Her  husband  said  she  went  away  for  a 
few  days’  rest.  He  w’ent  away  about  noon 
and  hasn’t  come  back.  That’s  all  I  know, 
except  that  they  owe  me  three  w’eeks’  rent 
that  I’d  like  to  get  hold  of.” 

The  owner  of  the  voice  himg  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  with  a  snap,  and  left  me  pondering. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Ladley  had  been 
very  reckless.  Did  he  expect  any  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jennie  Brice  had  gone  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  without  notifying  the  theatre?  Espe¬ 
cially  when  she  was  to  rehearse  that  week? 

I  went  back  and  told  Mr.  Holcombe,  who 
put  it  down  in  his  note-book,  and  together 
we  went  to  the  Ladleys’  room. 

The  room  was  in  better  order  than  usual, 
as  I  have  said.  The  bed  was  made — which 
was  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  Jennie  Brice 
never  made  a  bed — but  made  the  way  a 
man  makes  one,  with  the  blankets  wrinkled 
and  crooked  beneath,  and  the  white  coun¬ 
terpane  pulled  smoothly  over  the  top, 
showing  every  hump  beneath.  I  showed 
Mr.  Holcombe  the  splasher,  dotted  with 
ink  as  usual. 

“I’ll  take  it  off  and  soak  it  in  milk,”  I 
said.  “It’s  his  fountain  pen;  when  the  ink 
doesn’t  run,  he  shakes  it,  and - ” 

“Where’s  the  clock?”  said  Mr. Holcombe, 
stopping  in  front  of  the  mantel  with  his 
note-book  in  his  hand. 

“The  clock?” 

I  turned  and  looked.  My  onyx  clock  was 
gone  from  the  mantel-shelf. 


The  second  instalment  of  “  The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  ”  wUl  appear  in  the 

November  number. 
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nODERN  photography  can 
take  the  picture  of  a  comet 
1  madly  rolling  through  spiace 
many  miles  a  second,  at  dis¬ 
tances  imthinkably  great.  It  can  t£ike  the 
likeness  of  a  “star”  that,  imder  the  power 
of  the  telescope,  becomes  hundreds  of  suns 
— 5,482  separate  suns  were  counted  in  the 
photograph  of  such  a  “star”  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Hercules.  On  a  bit  of  sensitized 
paper  it  can  condense  millions  of  mUes  of 
the  heavens. 

In  interpreting  such  a  picture — for  in¬ 
stance,  a  patch  of  the  Milky  Way — the 
human  mind  simply  staggers.  That  each 
light  point  is  an  independent  light-and- 
heat-giving  sun;  that  the  majority  of  these 
are  systems  more  or  less  similar  to  our  own; 
that  no  two  are  probably  within  millions  of 
miles  of  each  other;  that  practically  all  of 
these  systems  and  suns  are  in  motion;  the 
Whence  and  the  Whither — these  are  con¬ 
ceptions  that  transcend  human  grasp.  Yet 
no  more  fascinating  field  is  open  to  the 
imagination. 

Aside  from  the  stupendous  marvel  of  the 
heavens  themselves,  the  triumph  of  human 
ingenuity  in  contriving  instruments  for 
photographing  them  is  deeply  impressive. 
And  the  diflSculties  of  the  task,  even  with 
the  instruments  invented,  add  to  its  ap¬ 
peal. 

In  the  first  place,  long  “time-expiosures” 


are  necessary  because  of  the  i'  ■ 
great  distance  of  the  objects.  ^  ' 

Naturally,  distance  limits  r  ^  — 
the  quantity  of  light  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  star.  Since  the  beams  emana¬ 
ting  from  any  source  pass  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  the  nearer  our  earth  is  to  that  source, 
the  more  beams  it  will  intercept.  Our 
entire  solar  system  intercepts  only  about 
1-100,000,000  of  the  radiation  of  our  sun. 

But  the  distances  involved  in  our 
solar  system  are  comparatively  pygmy. 
Twenty-five  minutes  suffice  for  the  sun’s 
rays  to  pass  Neptune  and  go  beyond  our 
system,  while  the  nearest  star  would  not  be 
reached  by  these  rays  short  of  several  years. 
How  mudi  light  can  our  earth  receive  from 
a  really  distant  star — one  from  which  light 
reaches  us  only  after  a  thousand  or  more 
years  of  travel?  Certainly  not  enough  to 
make  a  “snap-shot.”  Light  coming  from 
such  a  source  requires  an  exposure,  not  of 
fractional  parts  of  a  second,  but  of  several 
hours. 

The  moment  this  time  element  enters, 
there  arises  a  second  great  problem,  that  of 
motion.  Neither  the  earth  nor  anything  at 
which  we  can  point  our  celestial  camera  can 
be  induced  to  “  sit  still.”  Everything  is  on 
the  move.  The  earth  itself,  on  which  our 
instrument  must  stand,  is  spinning  on  its 
axis  practically  a  thousand  miles  an  hour 
at  the  equator.  Let  us  take  any  point  on 
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the  earth’s  surface — the  city  of  Washington, 
for  example — and  in  thought  try  to  trace  its 
path  through  space. 

The  earth’s  daily  rotation,  considered 
alone,  would  cause  our  capital  to  travel 
about  eight  million  miles  yearly.  But  the 
earth  has  also  a  second  motion,  which 
whirls  it  18.5  miles  each  second  in  its  annual 
journey  around  the  sun.  This  motion  of  it¬ 
self  would  hurry  our  city  584,337,000  miles 
through  the  emptiness  of  space  in  a  year. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  is  plunging  some  twelve 
to  thirteen  miles  a  second  along  its  own 
highway  through  the  universe,  dragging 
with  it  its  great  family  of  circling  planets 
and  moons.  This  movement  alone  places 
more  than  four  hundred  million  miles  to  our 
credit  yearly.  And  the  real  path  of  our  city 
is  a  combination  of  these  three  movements 


— a  great,  double-spiraled  spiral.  The  mere 
thought  makes  us  dizzy — as  do  all  these 
glimpses  out  into  the  universe;  for  example, 
as  imagining  a  p)eep  over  the  edge  of  the 
world  down  into  the  awful  chasm  of  silent 
space. 

Contrast  this  terrific  complex  of  sp>eeds 
with  those  involved  in  taking  a  “snap-shot” 
of  a  farmhouse  from  the  observ'ation  coach 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  Even 
this  relatively  simple  process  calls  for  ade¬ 
quate  sunshine,  rapid  shutters,  perfect  lens¬ 
es,  and  practically  instantaneous  exposure. 
Imagine,  then,  the  enormity  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  celestial  photography. 

They  are  enormous  despite  the  fact  that, 
in  practical  work,  only  the  smallest  of  these 
colossal  motions  disturbs,  and  then  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  smallest.  The  stars  are  so 


AN  UNMAGNtPIED  IMAGE  OF  THE  MOON 
THROUGH  ■  THE  YERKES  TELESCOPE, 
SHOWING  CRATERS  AND  MOUNTAIN- 
CHAINS  CLEARLY. 

EYE-END  OF  THE  YERKES  FORTY-INCH 
TELESCOPE,  AS  FITTED  FOR  VISUAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

unthinkably  remote  that  our  annual 
movement  around  the  sun  and  the 
general  forward  motion  of  our  solar 
system  are  practically  negligible. 
These  two  larger  motions  operate  so 
that  our  field  of  view  would  be  very 
slowly,  and  indeed  very  slightly,  al¬ 
tered.  But  the  daily  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its -axis  means  that  every 
minute  a  definite  part  of  our  field  of 
view  must  shift. 

An  exposure  of  but  a  few  minutes, 
or  indeed  seconds,  makes  it  imperative 
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PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  SUN  THROUGH 
THE  SPECTROHELIOGRAPH.  THE  WHITE 
CLOUDS  ABOUT  THE  DARK  SUNSPOTS  ARE 
CALCIUM  GAS,  OF  INTENSE  HEAT.  ONLY 
CALCIUM  LIGHT  REACHED  THIS  PLATE. 

THE  SPECTROHELIOGRAPH,  WHICH  CAN 
ARTIFICIALLY  ECLIPSE  THE  SUN. 

that  the  telescope  be  moved  so  as 
to  counteract  the  earth’s  rotation. 
Otherwise,  our  star  pictures  become 
long  lines  of  light  across  the  plate. 
So  while  the  earth  revolves  eastward, 
the  telescope  is  moved  westward  by 
a  delicate,  accurate  “driving-clock,” 
and  thus  keeps  pointing  at  the  same 
object.  These  driving  mechanisms 
are  extra  fine,  large  clock-gears  run 
by  heavy  weights,  and  their  speed 
is  regulated  either  by  electrically 
controlled  differential  gears,  or  by 
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eccentric  governor-balls  which  may  be  ad-  clouds,  out  into  the  boundless  universe.  It 

justed  by  hand.  was  in  such  moments  that  the  distingmshed 

Our  atmosphere  is  another  source  of  astronomer  Young  saw  so  clearly,  through 

trouble.  Every  bit  of  light  that  enters  has  his  sf>ectroscope,  the  great  gaseous  tongues 

to  force  its  way  through  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  reddened  flame  that  shot  out  three 

of  hot  and  cold  air  layers,  dust  p>articles,  himdred  thousand  miles  from  the  sun ’s  sur- 

clouds  of  moisture  that  infest  the  upper  and  face.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  tele- 

lower  air.  We  can  get  an  idea  of  this  “air-  scopic  camera  to  accumulate  a  repetition 

blanket  ”  that  surrounds  us  from  looking  at  of  clear  moments  that  one  of  its  great  val- 

the  planet  Jupiter.  Although  the  largest  ues  lies.  It  can,  so  to  speak,  hold  them  in 

planet  in  our  system,  Jupiter  is  one  of  the  reserve  until  their  united  strength  can  be 

youngest  in  its  development,  and  hence  is  recorded  in  the  picture, 

probably  in  a  more  heated  and  gaseous  con-  Among  the  finest  photographs  ever  taken 
dition.  This  obviously  would  react  on  its  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  were  those  of  Jans- 

atmosphere.  At  any  rate,  we  can  see  but  sen,  of  Meudon,  near  Paris.  They  clearly 

little  of  its  surface  except  irnder  unusual  showed  the  solar  surface  as  being  composed 

conditions,  both  here  and  there.  of  great  granules,  closely  laid  together.  The 

The  slender  ray  of  light  from  a  distant  magnificent  detail  of  these  pictures  was  due 

star  that  penetrates  the  mists  of  our  en-  to  his  determined  patience.  He  sat,  senti- 

veloping  atmosphere  is  bent  aside — first  nel-like,  waiting  and  watching,  until  a  mo- 

here,  then  there — by  the  strata  of  varying  ment  of  transparency  came;  then  he  fired, 

density  through  which  it  passes.  So  it  The  photographic  plate  affords  leisure  for 
seems  constantly  to  be  shifting  its  p>osition.  study,  and  under  normal  conditions  “snap 
It  twinkles  and  quivers  almost  like  a  cine-  judgment”  does  not  need  to  be  taken,  but 

matograph  picture.  This  inconstancy  of  the  facts  are  gathered  and  may  later  be 

the  ray  makes  the  picture  big  and  “fuzzy.”  studied  out,  weighed,  and  compared.  When 

Even  for  an  object  as  near  as  Mars  these  the  observ'er  is  physically  and  nervously 

atmospheric  conditions  render  it  impossible  exhausted,  and  is  shivering  in  the  darkened, 

to  photograph  the  polar  “ice  caps”  with  often  freezing  atmosphere  of  the  telescope 

sharpness,  or  to  see  its  “canals”  with  cer-  dome,  conditions  are  not  ideal  for  passing 

tainty.  critical  scientific  judgment.  Later,  with 

So  far  there  has  seemed  to  be  but  one  ef-  mind  and  body  refreshed,  it  is  evident  that 

fective  way  to  fight  these  diflSculties.  Not  he  can  achieve  superior  results  in  magnify- 

being  able  to  move  the  mountain,  we  must  ing  and  interpreting  the  negative, 
move  Mahomet.  The  telescope,  or  the  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  celes- 
plate  itself,  may  be  shifted  by  such  small  tial  as  well  as  terrestrial  photography  lies 

amounts  as  will  send  the  light  constantly  in  its  reliability  as  a  record.  It  is  evidence 

to  the  same  spot  on  the  plate.  This  means  which  scientific  and  public  judgment  dare 

sitting  and  “guiding”  through  a  parallel  not  ignore.  No  two  men  ever  lived  who 

telescope,  or  an  equivalent  prismatic  device,  could  look  at  the  same  object  and  then 

so  as  to  keep  some  selected  star  always  later  deliver  the  same  description  or  judg- 

at  the  center  of  two  perpendicular  cross-  ment  of  it.  Not  so  with  two  photographs, 

wires  in  the  field  of  view.  The  resulting  Each  man  interprets  his  “picture”  in  terms 

nervous  and  physical  strain  is  almost  intol-  of  his  past  exp>eriences — the  plate  records 

erably  severe.  Imagine  the  fatigue  of  the  the  light  that  reaches  it. 

long  four  to  six  hour  exposures  necessary  A  photograph  showing  canals  on  Mars 
to  get  results  in  photographing  the  Milky  would  be  infinitely  more  satisfying  than  a 

Way,  with  its  thousands  of  suns,  most  of  newspap)er  report  that  Lowell  has  seen  them 

them  larger  than  our  own,  but  st>  distant  from  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  in  moments  of  un- 

as  to  be  invisible.  Only  the  summation  usual  seeing.  Flagstaff  has  an  adequate  alti- 

of  several  hours  of  these  faint  rays  will  show  tude,  dry  air  (when  it  doesn’t  rain),  and  a 

us  anything  on  the  sensitized  plate.  fine  twenty-four-inch  lens — one  of  the  best. 

It  is  a  surprising  but  quite  natural  fact,  But  the  thirty-six-inch  glass  of  the  Lick 

that  even  on  so-called  “clear  nights”  there  Observatory,  under  comparable  atmos- 

appear  only  moments,  fractional  parts  of  a  pheric  conditions,  is  unable  to  resolve  the 

second,  of  perfect  seeing.  Only  then  can  hazy  surface  markings  of  Mars  into  orderly 

one  peer  through  the  slender  rifts  in  the  canals.  The  giant  Yerkes  “forty-inch” 
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ARTIFICIAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  SHOWING 
GASEOUS  CALCIUM  ERUPTIONS. 

THE  GREAT  YERKES  TELESCOPE.  THE  FORTY- 
INCH  LENS  AT  THE  TOP  COST  J66.000.  THE  TUBE 
AND  MOUNTING  COST  $55,000. 


telescope,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  observers  of  to-day,  fails  to  show  what 
Lowell’s  theory  advances. 

We  must  consider  that  even  through  this 
largest  of  telescopies  an  unmagnihed  image 
of  Mars  is  no  larger  than  the  end  of  a  lead- 
piencil;  and  this  tiny  image  is  so  indistinct, 
so  fuzzy,  that  much  enlargement  is  out  of 
the  question.  Imagine  our  earth  reduced 
to  scale,  to  twice  that  dainty  size — a  small 
marble.  Now  make  it  the  least  bit  indis¬ 
tinct — what  would  happen  to  the  Great 


A  PART  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY,  SEEN  THROUGH 
THE  BRUCE  TELESCOPE,  BY  BARNARD.  EVERY 
DOT  OF  LIGHT  REPRESENTS  A  SUN. 

BRUCE  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TELESCOPE, 
USED  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  LARGE  AREAS. 

Lakes  of  North  America?  The  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Mars,  in  addition  to  getting  a 
very  small  image,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  forced  to  dodge  two  atmospheres. 


A  map  of  the  heavens  was  with  the  early 
astronomers  a  prodigious  task.  It  meant 
sitting  at  a  telescopie  and  observing — hour 
after  hour,  night  after  night,  year  after 
year — with  pencil  and  squared  paper.  Here 
a  big  dot,  there  a  small  one,  to  represent 
the  worlds  and  suns  and  systems  about  us. 
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None  but  true  German  patience  could  have 
carried  such  a  work  to  careful  completion. 

But  relief  eventually  came.  The  middle 
of  the  last  century  gave  us  the  dry  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  To-day  a  photograph  ac¬ 
curately  records  at  once  all  of  the  stars 
within  the  reach  of  the  telescope’s  power 
and  field.  Such  a  chart  is  to  the  astronomer 
what  a  chart  of  the  ocean  is  to  the  mariner. 
Recently  the  field  has  been  divided  among 
a  number  of  observatories,  and  photographs 
have  been  taken  in  different  latitudes  with 
uniform  instruments.  These  results  have 
been  compiled,  and  the  resulting  chart  b  a 
marvel  of  accuracy  and  reliability. 

The  great  telescopic  cameras  that  have 
been  built  in  response  to  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  photography  are  triumphs  of  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  and  it  should  be  no  small 
source  of  pride  to  remember  that  the  three 
greatest  equipments  of  this  kind  in  the 
world  stand  on  United  States  soil.  They 
are:  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis¬ 
consin — which  has  the  largest  refracting 
telescope  in  the  world;  the  Solar  Observa¬ 
tory  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  on  Mt.  Wil¬ 
son,  California,  where  are  the  greatest 
reflecting  instruments  known;  the  Lick  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  the  University  of  California,  on 
Mt.  Hamilton,  California,  whose  thirty-six- 
inch  lens  is  exceeded  only  by  the  forty-inch 
of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

The  massive  dome  of  the  giant  Yerkes 
Observatory  is  ninety-two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  its  150-ton  weight  is  supported  by  three 
dozen  car  wheels.  It  is  revolved  electrically 
on  a  circular  steel  track,  six  minutes  being 
required  for  a  complete  revolution  at  high 
sp^.  The  foundations  of  the  circular 
wall  are  set  deep  in  the  glacial  drift,  and  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  central  pier — for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  The  telescope  must  be  so  supported 
that  movements  of  the  dome  or  the  floor 
will  not  jar  the  central  pier. 

One’s  first  view  of  the  seventy-foot, 
twenty-ton  monster,  towering  high  in  the 
dome,  is  almost  indescribably  awe-produc¬ 
ing.  One  feels  actually  reverent.  An  emi¬ 
nent  German  astronomer,  on  entering  the 
dome  for  the  first  time,  was  held  speechless 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  could  only  gasp 
“Riesig!"  (gigantic).  Even  the  familiar 
“  Donnerweilerl"  failed. 

The  absolute  fineness  and  accuracy  of  the 
moving  parts  is  almost  inconsistent  with  the 


size  of  the  instrument.  They  are  controlled 
by  a  fine  driving  mechanism  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  central  pier-casting. 
The  heavy  weights  that  supply  the  steady 
power  for  moving  the  telescope  tube  are 
wound  up  automatically  by  a  special  elec¬ 
tric  motor. 

Another  wonderful  piece  of  engineering 
is  the  seventy-five-foot  movable  circular 
floor,  which  is  the  largest  electric  elevator 
in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the 
central  pier  and  is  hung  with  four  sets  of 
weights  that  exactly  balance  its  37.5  ton 
mass.  These  weights  are  suspended  from 
the  outside  circular  wall,  hence  no  move¬ 
ment  of  the  floor  can  jar  the  instrument. 
A  mere  touch  of  the  levers,  on  the  starting 
boxes  near  the  center,  either  raises  or  low¬ 
ers  the  entire  floor.  It  may  be  moved 
through  a  range  of  twenty-three  feet  to  suit 
the  position  6f  the  telescope  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  observer. 

The  telescope  itself  is  so  accurately  bal¬ 
anced  that  a  child  with  his  unaided  hand 
can  move  its  twenty  tons.  Four  ropes  on 
the  central  pier,  however,  connect  with 
motors  that  can  swing  the  telescope  to  any 
position.  Among  instruments  of  precision 
this  telescope  stands  preeminent  as  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill. 

Though  observ'atories  dot  the  globe  in 
every  civilized  nation,  one-fourth  of  all  are 
located  in  our  own  land.  There  is  an  almost 
ideal  system  of  intercommunication  be¬ 
tween  the  observatories.  What  one  station 
discovers  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
others,  not  only  through  scientific  liter¬ 
ature,  but  very  often  through  immediate, 
direct  means.  If  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  station  a  new  comet  is  discovered, 
this  fact  and  the  celestial  location  of  the 
comet  are  telegraphed  to  the  world’s  princi¬ 
pal  observatories.  The  next  night,  scores 
of  inquiring  telescopes,  like  monster  can¬ 
non,  are  trained  upon  the  comet,  and  its 
every  movement  is  recorded.  From  this 
data  its  jjath  is  computed,  and  we  then 
know  whether  or  not  to  expect  its  return 
to  our  view.  Meanwhile,  spectroscopes 
have  been  making  long-range  chemical 
analyses  of  the  comet’s  light,  and  the  various 
elements  are  identified. 

Our  two  greatest  stations,  the  Yerkes 
and  the  Solar  observatories,  have  grown 
up  entirely  in  the  past  two  decades,  and 
in  that  time  great  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  invention  of  instruments  and 
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the  discovery  of  scientific  laws.  Instru¬ 
ments  are  now  available  that  analyze  the 
light  from  a  distant  sun,  and  reveal  the 
presence  or  absence  of  various  elements — 
such  as  iron,  calcium,  or  hydrogen — there 
present  as  glowing  gases. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  long  and 
careful  laboratory  exp>eriments  with  the 
spectroscope.  These  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  light  produced  by  glowing 
iron  vapor  is  vitally  different  from  that 
produced  by  glowing  aluminum  gas.  And 
so  on  through  the  range  of  elements.  The 
photographic  plate  has  replaced  the  eye 
at  the  spectroscope  (which  thus  analyzes 
the  light),  and  permanent  records  are  made. 
These  are  kept  for  future  comparison  with 
similar  photographs  of  imknown  sources. 
These  then  b^ome  a  means  of  “analyz¬ 
ing”  the  make-up  of  the  source  of  the 
“unknown”  light. 

Now  when  the  light  of  a  distant  sun  is 
thus  investigated,  its  “photo”  must  be 
compared  with  those  of  knowm  elements 
already  investigated.  In  practise  this  is 
cleverly  accomplished  by  causing  the  light 
from  iron  or  titanium  electrodes  to  reach 
part  of  the  plate.  The  star’s  light  is  then 
allowed  slowly  to  register  beside  this,  and 
comparisons  can  be  made. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  there  has 
been  invented  and  developed  an  instrument 
that  can  show  the  distribution  of  any  ele¬ 
ment  on  the  sim,  and  can,  further,  mechan¬ 
ically  produce  and  photograph  an  artificial 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  entirely  independently,  in¬ 
vented  by  Professor  Hale  of  Chicago  (now 
at  Mt.  Wilson)  and  Professor  Deslandres 
of  Meudon.  This  is  the  spectrohelio- 
graph — a  huge  instrument  which  weighs 
eight  hundred  p>ounds,  and  necessitates  a 
rebalancing  of  the  telescope  when  it  is  at¬ 
tached. 

In  eclipsing  the  sun,  it  makes  possible  the 
study  of  the  great  solar  eruptive  promi¬ 
nences — those  gigantic  eruptions  of  su¬ 
perheated  gas  from  within.  The  great 
heat  of  the  sun,  estimated  at  from  ten  thou¬ 
sand  to  forty  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
naturally  turns  the  various  metals  and  ele¬ 
ments  into  gases,  wherever  the  pressure 
conditions  permit.  And  the  streamers  of 
gas  forced  forth  have  been  known  to  shoot 
out  even  four  hundred  thousand  miles  from 
the  surface,  at  speeds  which  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  hundred  miles  a  second.  In¬ 


stances  are  on  photographic  record  of  the 
failure  of  this  ejected  gas  to  retmm.  It  has 
apparently  gone  out  into  the  awful  stillness 
of  space,  growing  ever  colder  and  less  lu¬ 
minous. 

Formerly,  to  photograph  these  great 
solar  prominences  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sim,  because 
usually  they  are  obscured  by  the  intense 
light  from  the  center  of  the  sun’s  disk.  Not 
infrequently  one  had  to  travel  to  distant, 
often  half-civilized,  parts  of  the  earth  to 
see  the  eclipse.  Here  the  instruments  were 
unpacked,  set  up,  and  everything  was  made 
ready  for  the  few  tense  moments  of  the 
eclipse,  but  all  under  the  constant  night¬ 
mare  of  the  fear  of  clouds.  With  the 
spectroheliograph,  simple  optical  adjust¬ 
ments  enable  one  to  eclipse  the  sun  arti¬ 
ficially  in  broad  daylight,  and  at  mill  to 
photograph  these  gigantic  eruptions. 

Sp)ectroscopic  analyses  show  the  presence 
in  the  sim  of  three  chemical  elements  as  glow¬ 
ing  gases — calcium,  hydrogen,  and  helium. 
Through  the  adjustments  of  the  spectrohe- 
liograph,  it  is  possible  to  photograph  the  sun 
in  the  light  of  either  calcium  or  hydrogen,  in 
which  case  no  light  is  allowed  to  reach  the 
plate  except  that  produced  by  the  one  ele¬ 
ment.  The  calcium  light,  or  the  calcium  line 
used,  is  in  the  extreme  blue  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  is  ideal  for  photography.  The  hy¬ 
drogen  line  used  is  in  the  opposite,  the  red, 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  hence  is  the  means 
whereby  we  can  see  these  great  clouds — 
our  eyes  being  more  sensitive  to  the  red 
than  to  the  blue  actinic  rays.  Special  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  plates  makes  possible  photo- 
•graphy  through  the  red  hydrogen  light,  but 
this  presents  many  technical  difficulties. 

For  beauty  and  fascination  there  is 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  astronomy  that 
equals  the  spectroscopic  view  of  these  erup¬ 
tions,  as  seen  in  the  hydrogen  light:  im¬ 
mense,  red,  towering,  tongue-like  clouds  of 
superheated  luminous  gas.  One  turns  to 
sketch  the  shape,  and  an  instant  later  finds 
that  the  shape  has  entirely  changed.  But 
a  sensitized  plate  may  replace  the  eye,  and 
by  a  series  of  successive  exposures  even 
slow  changes  are  accurately  “caught.”  This 
photography  has  all  the  “thrills”  of  game 
fishing.  When  the  “strike”  comes,  hope 
beats  high.  No  fisherman  ever  reeled  in  hk 
line  with  greater  anticipation  than  the  ob¬ 
server  feels  as  he  rushes  to  the  dark  room 
with  the  morning’s  first  series  of  exposures 
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to  “see  what  the  sun’s  doing  to-day.” 

Of  what  is  our  sun  composed;  or  the  dis¬ 
tant  stars;  the  planets,  with  their  attendant 
moons;  the  great,  beautiful  gaseous  nebula 
— doubtless  worlds  in  the  making;  the  fleet¬ 
ing  comets  with  their  trails  of  cosmic  dust — 
of  what  are  these  made?  The  light-analyz¬ 
ing  spectroscope  makes  no  uncertain  chem- 
ic^  reply.  The  photograph  of  a  star’s  spec¬ 
trum  teUs  about  that  star  what  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  blood  tells  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  blood. 

Such  scientific  studies  of  light  are  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  because  they  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  world  evolu¬ 
tion:  how  our  own  earth  has  developed  from 
the  primitive  chaos  out  of  which  the  stellar 
systems  of  our  universe  have  grown  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  divine  laws  of  Nature.  This 
b  a  vital  aim  of  all  purposeful  astronomical 
work — to  enable  us  to  imderstand  better 
the  processes  of  world  growth. 

These  forces  of  development  are  even 
now  constantly  at  work  in  the  boundless 
space  about  us.  An  interesting  example 
may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  “new  star” 
— Nova  Persei — which,  quite  abruptly  and 
unannounced,  flashed  into  view  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  Careful 
study  of  the  star  showed  the  workings  of 
tremendous  forces,  terrifying  speeds,  and 
incomprehensible  distances.  This  star,  al¬ 
though  relatively  near  us  as  compared  with 
many  others,  is  so  remote  that  its  light — trav¬ 
eling  as  it  does  the  equivalent  of  about  nine 
times  around  the  globe  in  one  second — requires 
six  hundred  years  to  reach  us.  Thus  the 
explosion,  or  perhapis  collision,  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  “new  star-burst  of  light,”  took 
place  six  hundred  years  before  its  light 
waves  reached  us  across  the  unthinkable 
expanse  of  interv'ening  space.  Two  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
this  stellar  outburst  was  produced,  and  its 
rays — though  traveling  constantly  at  an  in¬ 


comprehensible  speed — never  reached  our 
solar  system  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Although  such  facts  quite  transcend  hu¬ 
man  appreciation,  these  are  but  small  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  colossal  dimensions  with  which 
astronomy  must  deal.  In  fact,  the  “light 
year” — the  distance  that  light  can  travd 
in  one  year,  or  5,865,696,000,000  miles — has 
become  an  astronomical  unit.  To-day  stars 
are  described  as  being  distant  ten  light 
years,  or  six  thousand  light  years,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  question  that  may  suggest  itself  to  the 
layman  is:  Of  what  practical  value  is  all 
this  astronomical  expense  and  labor?  That 
same  question  was  pertinent  when  man 
after  man  played  with  the  hope  of  chem¬ 
ically  changing  iron  and  baser  metals  into 
gold.  But  without  the  discoveries  of  that 
^chemy,  the  chemistry  of  to-day  would 
have  b^n  impossible.  Without  the  astrol¬ 
ogy  of  yesterday,  we  could  not  have  the 
astronomy  of  t(^ay.  And  who  can  limit 
the  possibilities  of  to-morrow? 

But  there  b  a  deeper  side  to  thb  research 
— and  it  b  one  in  which  the  interested  lay¬ 
man  may  freely  share.  We  may  ignore  the 
fact  that  both  present  and  hbtorical  time 
are  derived  from,  and  fixed  by,  the  “stars 
and  their  changes.”  We  need  not  consider 
that  our  entire  land,  and  through  it  our 
property  system,  is  founded  upon  surs’eying 
— which  depends  on  the  same  source  for  the 
reliability  of  its  data.  We  may  even  forget 
that  navigation  b  possible,  even  to-day, 
only  through  the  application  of  astronomical 
theory  and  practise.  All  these  things  we 
may  forget  in  the  realization  that  this  noble 
science  enables  us  better  to  imderstand 
God’s  great  universe,  of  which  w’e  are  a  part 
— and  through  thb  leads  us  to  a  deeper  ap- 
predation  of  nature  and  life,  and  to  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Power  Infinite, 
whose  wondrous  works  w'e  seek  to  fathom. 


THE  FOREIGNER 
PAYS  THE  TAX' 


Charles  Johnson  Post 


mT  WAS  President  Taft  who 
carefully  enunciated  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  tariff  tax  should  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  here  and  abroad,  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  the  manufactiirer. 

After  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  had  been 
drafted,  after  it  had  been  passed  by  Congress, 
and  after  it  had  been  signed  by  President 
Taft,  then  a  Tariff  Board  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  here  and  in  foreign  countries. 
And  the  Tariff  Board  began  to  spin  slowly 
for  itself,  in  secret,  an  impenetrable  cocoon 
of  statistics.  It  held  itself  in  a  confidential 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President,  and  it 
declined  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  last  year. 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  partial  list 
of  some  articles  that  are  familiar  to  every¬ 


The  Ames  New  Universal  Hand 

Plow,  No.  lo . 

The  Ames  Spring  Flexible  All-Steel 
Dick  Harrow,  Two  Horse,  No. 

3A . 

American  Seeding  Company’s  Su¬ 
perior  Fertilizer  Double  Disk  Drill 
D^ing  Windmill  Force  Pump  . 
Deming  “Simplex”  Barrel  Sprayer 
Richardson  Bros,  hand  or  rip  saws, 

28  in.  .  .  . 

Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co.’s  “Machine 

Bits” . 

Fray  8-in.  Ratchet  Brace  .  .  . 
Prentiss  Vise  Co.’s  Finisher’s  Vise 

Coes  Wrenches,  12  in . 

Mallory -Wheeler  Co.’s  Wrought 
Iron  Tumbler  Padlock  .  .  . 
Meilink  Mfg.  Co.’s  Safe  .... 
U.  S.  Horse  Shoe  Co.’s  Iron  Horse¬ 
shoes  . 


body.  And  attached  to  each  article  is  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  American 
dealer,  together  with  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  to  the  dealers  in  foreign  countries. 
These  prices  were  secured  in  the  very  or¬ 
dinary  channels  of  regular  business,  and  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  asking  for  them  as 
a  foreign  buying  agent — and  giving  circum¬ 
stantial  proof  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  begin: 

The  Howe  Grocers’  Scale  with  single 
beam  and  with  tin  scoop.  No.  338,  is  an 
ordinary  grocer’s  scale. 

This  scale  is  sold  to  the  foreigner  at  $6.16. 

It  is  sold  to  the  American  biwer  at  $7.20. 

The  American  buyer  pays  iy%  more  than 
the  foreign  buyer. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  tax  makes  the 
“protective”  duty  on  scales  45%. 

Here  are  some  more: 


“Kingston”  Wringer,  of  Lovell 

Mfg.  Co . 

Cdlins  Yankee  Axe,  Standard  Pat- 
lbs . 


Domestic 

Price 

Price  to 
Foreigners 

%  Higher  to 
Domestic  Buyer 

Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  Duty 

$  1.58 

t  1.25 

26 

15% 

18.20 

13-94 

31 

15% 

62.00 

51-78 

20 

15% 

563 

4-25 

32- 

45% 

10.00 

8.00 

25 

45% 

26.60  per  doz. 

19.50  per  doz. 

36 

25% 

3.78  “  “ 

2.92  “  ** 

29 

45% 

8.10  “  “ 

6.48  “  “ 

25 

45% 

6.80 

5.60 

21 

45% 

6.30  “  “ 

4-93 

27 

45% 

1.98  “  “ 

1.42  “  “ 

39 

45% 

S9-8o 

46.00 

30 

45% 

4.10  per  100 
lbs. 

3.19  per  100 
lbs. 

29 

$0.75  per  100  lbs. 

36.00  per  doz. 

31.50  per  doz. 

14 

35% 

6.75 

6.07 

11 

45% 

460 
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Interesting  side-lights 
are  thrown  on  the  tarif! 
question  by  communica¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the 
Payne  -  Aldrich  commit¬ 
tee  in  its  preparation  of 
the  tariff  bill.  For  example,  Collins  &  Com¬ 
pany,  who  make  the  Yankee  axes  described, 
wrote  naively  of  the  raw  material  which 
they  have  to  buy: 

“  In  view  of  these  conditions  we  ask  that 
the  matter  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  scrap  iron 
and  steel  be  considered,  and,  if  consistent 
with  protection  principles,  in  which  we  firm¬ 
ly  believe,  we  suggest  that  the  duty  be  re¬ 
moved  or  materially  reduced." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Eagle  Carriage  Bolts,  J^xJ^xi,  are  sold 
to  the  foreigner  at  45  cents  per  hundred. 

That  same  carriage  bolt  is  sold  to  the 
American  buyer  at  67  cents  per  hundred. 

The  American  buyer  pays  49%  more  than 
the  foreign  buyer. 

The  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  tax  makes  the 
“protective”  duty  on  carriage  bolts 
cents  per  pound. 

A  committee  representing  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  wrote  to 
the  Payne-Aldrich  committee  recommend¬ 
ing  a  tariff  tax  on  bolts  of  75  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  specific  duty,  and  25%  ad  val¬ 
orem  in  addition. 

“This,”  it  wrote,  “will  be  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  from  present  schedule  on  the  bolts  of 
greatest  tonnage,  and  a  much  greater  re¬ 
duction  on  rivets.  On  bolts  of  small  diam¬ 
eters,  and  on  nuts  and  washers,  it  would  be 
an  advance,  due  to  the  ad  valorem." 

The  italics  are  mine.  Who  use  the  “bolts 
of  small  diameters”  on  which  a  higher  tar¬ 
iff  tax  was  asked,  and  into  what  articles  do 
they  go?  Stoves  and  sleds  and  wagons — 
yes?  Who  use  the  “bolts  of  greatest  ton¬ 
nage”  on  which  the  tariff  tax  was  asked  to 
be  lightened?  Does  an  answering  compar¬ 
ison  suggest  itself? 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
signed  a  letter,  together  with  other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lead  pencils,  setting  forth  their 
desires  in  the  way  of  a  tariff  on  lead  p>en- 
cils:  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

“.  .  .  This  condition  in¬ 
dicates  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  specific  duty  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
in  order  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer 


in  so  far  as  to  put  him  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  foreigner. 

“The  following  duties  imposed  upon 
pencil  leads  (paragraph  457)  would  simply 
equalize  the  difference  in  labor  here  and 
abroad.  .  .  .” 

By  itself  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com¬ 
pany  wrote  to  the  same  committee: 

“We  understand  that  the  tariff  will 
shortly  come  up  for  discussion,  and  we 
would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any 
change  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  456.  .  .  .” 

Tlu  protective  tariff  tax  und^  the  schedule 
N,  paragraph  456,  of  the  old  EHngley  Law 
referred  to  was  on  lead  pencils  45  cents  a 
gross  and  25  per  cent,  in  addition. 

And  the  protective  tariff  tax  on  lead  pencils 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  act  is  45 
cents  a  gross  and  25  per  cent,  in  addition. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
sell  Dixon’s  Hexagonal  Lead  Pencils,  No. 
167,  Satin  Finish,  to  the  foreigner  at  $3.24 
a  gross. 

They  sell  the  same  pencil  to  the  American 
buyer  at  $5.00  a  gross. 

The  American  lead-pencil  buyer  pays  54 
per  cent,  more  for  the  same  pencil  than  does 
the  foreigner. 

In  another  communication,  published 
elsewhere  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Payne-Aldrich  committee,  the 

Joseph  Dixon  Cru-  cible  Com¬ 
pany  ask  for  nothing  less  than 

free  entry  of  Ceylon  plumba¬ 

go,  for  which  that  same  com- 
pany  has  a  considerable  use: 

“.  .  .  Another  phase  of  yjn 

this  question  we  desire  to  call  XV' 

your  attention  to.  Mr.Towme  asks,  or  says 
that  he  thinks,  a  duty  of  3  cents  a 
pound  should  be  laid.  In  a  crucible 
havdng  a  capacity  of  100  pounds  of 
steel  there  is  approximately  21  pounds  of 
plumbago:  an  increase  of  3  cents  per 
pound  would  make  an  increase  of  63  cents 
in  the  actual  cost  of  this  crucible  to  the 
manufacturer,  and,  of  course,  would  be  more 
to  the  consumer.  The  average  production 
of  crucible  steel  per  crucible  heat  is  about 
100  poimds,  and  as  about  five  crucibles  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  i  ton  of 
metal,  it  is  exident  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  3  cents  per  poimd  on  plumbago 
would  increase  the  price  of  the  crucible 
steel  ingots  $3  per  ton  or  more.  Since  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  tonnage  has 
to  be  remelted,  and  allowing  for  a  propor- 
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tional  increase  in  profits,  it 
will  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way  to  say  that  the  finished 
steel  would  cost  $6  per  ton 
more,  as  the  result  of  levying 
such  a  tax.” 

Plumbago  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
both  pencils  and  crucibles.  So  we  must 
not  put  a  tariff  duty  on  it;  if  we  do,  the 
price  of  crucibles  and  steel  will  rise. 

One  is  exp>ected  to  believe,  I  suppose, 
that  a  duty  on  pencils  will  not  affect  their 
price,  too. 

What  a  dastardly  stab  in  the  back  to  the 
protection  principles  of  friend  lead  pencil! 
It  is  flagellation,  self-mayhem,  or  suicide, 
perhaps — but  where  is  there  any  flaw  in  its 
course  of  argument?  There  is  none. 

And  plumbago  is  on  the  Free  List  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  tax  law. 

The  Clark  &  Noyes  Company  manufacture 
whips — horse  whips  of  all  kinds.  Their 
horse  whip  No.  27,  Java,  with  Nickel  Head, 
is  sold  to  the  foreigner  for  $1.20  a  dozen. 

That  same  whip  is  sold  to  the  American 
buyer  in  the  United  States  for  $1.68  a  dozen. 

T}ie  American  buyer  pays  40%  more  titan 
the  foreign  buyer. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  tax  makes 
the  protective  duty  on  whips  40%. 

The  Associated  Whip  Manufacturers  also 
stated  their  views  in  writing  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  committee,  and  their  letter  speaks 
for  itself.  It  should  rank  among  the  classics 
ofiprotectionist  literature. 

“We,  the  whip  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  desire  to  enter  our  strongest 
protest  against  the  proposition  presented 
to  your  honorable  committee  by  certain 
reed  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  duty  placed  on  whip  reeds 
and  rattan  .  .  .  and  with  a  duty  placed 
upon  them  it  would  cause  us  a  great  hard¬ 
ship.  .  .  .” 


The  italics  are  mine. 

Also  the  Associated  Whip  Manufacturers 
wrote  still  another  letter  to  the  committee. 
It  may  be  read  in  full  on  page  3245  of 
the  Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  Sixtieth  Congress,  1908-1909. 
Condensed  accurately,  with  an  occasional 
quotation,  it  is  as  follows: 


“The  Whip  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  in  objection  to  any 
change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
whips,  submit  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  brief:” 

I  St.  They  represent  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  whips. 

2d.  They  are  not  a  trust. 

3d.  The  whip  business  is  $3,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

4th.  The  whip  business  has  not  in¬ 
creased  materially  in  twenty  years. 

5th.  The  small  amount  of  business  done 
renders  it  imique  among  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States. 

6th.  A  rhetorical  introductory  to: 

7th.  The  bicycle  came  in  and  interfered 
with  pleasure  riding  and  light  driving. 
Less  whips  were  used  on  account  of  the 
bicycle.  Whips  had  not  recovered  from 
this  when  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
street  railroad  hurt  the  whip  business  still 
more,  and  from  this  latter  it  has  never  re¬ 
covered  and  never  can. 

8th.  The  automobile  has  interfered  with 
the  horse  and  is  undermining  whip  manu¬ 
facture.  And  “what  promises  to  be  the 
substitution  of  the  taxicab  for  the  horse 
cab  will  itself  greatly  curtail  the  present 
whip  business.” 

9th.  Legisla¬ 
tion  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  unprof¬ 
itable  to  raise  light  carriage  and  track 
horses. 

The  above  delightful  document  is  signed 
by  the  Associate  Whip  Manufacturers, 
Henry  W.  Ely,  Attorney. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  committee  harkened 
'solemnly;  therefore  in  the  present  tariff  law 
whip  reeds  and  rattans  are  placed  upon  the 
free  list  and  whips  are  tariff  taxed  40%,  ex¬ 
actly  as  requested. 

It  is  this  tariff  law  that  the  President 
said  is  the  best  tariff  legislation  ever  enact¬ 
ed,  while  all  of  the  foregoing  are  some  of 
the  arguments  that  secured  its  provisions. 
Special  privilege,  major  and  minor,  was 
well  served. 

Are  you  convinced  by  such  arguments 
as  these  manufacturers  have  offered  to  our 
august  Congress? 


* 

* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


**|  IHE  day  that  they  denominated 
I  I  *  I  Threat  Hubbelthwait  for  mayor 
I  X  I  of  Friendship  Village,”  Calliope 
I  i  Marsh  tdls  it;  “was  band<on- 

cert  night.  It’s  real  back-achmg  work  to 
go  to  our  band  concerts,  because  we  ain’t 
no  seats — nothing  but  a  band-stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  market  square;  but  yet  we 
all  of  us  do  go,  because  it’s  something  to' do. 
And  you  die — you  die  for  some  place  to  go 
to  see  folks  and  to  move  around  among 
them,  elbow  near. 

“I  was  resting  on  the  bottom  step  of  the 
band-stand  between  tunes,  when  Mis’ 
Timothy  Toplady  come  by. 

“  ‘Hold  up  your  head,’  says  she.  ‘You’re 
going  to  be  mayored  over  in  a  minute  by  a 
man  that  ain’t  been  drunk  for  six  months. 
I  dunno  but  they  used  that  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  town  ain’t  got  a  politic  to  its 
name.’ 

“‘Do  they  know  yet,’  I  ask’  her, ‘who’s 
going  to  run  against  him?  ’ 

“‘I  heard  ’Lish  Warren,’  says  Mis’  Top- 
lady.  ‘They  want  Eppleby  to  run  interde¬ 
pendent,  but  he  won’t  leave  himself  down 
to  run  against  Threat  and  ’Lish,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve.  I  wish’t,’  Mis’  Toplady  says,  ‘I  was 
men.’ 

“  But  all  of  a  sudden  she  sort  of  straight¬ 
ened  up  there  to  the  foot  of  the  band¬ 
stand. 

“‘No,  I  don’t,’  she  says.  ‘I  wish’t  I  was 
a  human  being.  A  human  being  like  the 
Lord  meant  me  to  be,  with  a  hnger  in  His 
big  pie  as  well  as  in  Timothy  Toplady’s 


everlasting  apple-pie.  I  wish’t — oh,  I 
wish’t  I  was  a  real  human  being,  with  my 
brains  in  my  head  instead  of  baked  into 
pics  and  stitched  into  clothes  and  used  to 
clean  up  floors  with.’ 

“I’ve  often  wished  that,  too,  though  I’m 
so  little  and  no  account  that  it  don’t  seem 
as  if  nobody  could  have  took  me  serious 
when  I  was  planned  out.  But  Mis’  Top¬ 
lady — she’s  differ’nt.  She’s  big  and  strong 
of  limb,  and  she  can  lift  and  carry  and  put 
through,  cai>able  and  swift.  She’s  like  a 
woman  left  from  some  time  of  the  world 
when  women  was  some  human-beinger  than 
they  are  now,  and  she’s  like  looking  ahead 
a  thousand  years. 

“  ‘  But  just  half  a  human,’  she  says  now, 
dreamy,  ‘would  know  that  election  day 
ought  to  be  diffem’t  from  the  nm  o’  days. 
Some  men  votes,’  she  says,  ‘like  they  used 
the  same  muscles  for  votin’  that  they  use 
for  bettin’  and  buyin’  and  sellin’.  I  wonder 
if  they  do.’ 

“When  the  band  started  to  play,  we 
moved  over  towards  the  sidewalk.  And 
there  we  come  on  Timothy  Toplady  and 
Silas  and  Mis’  Sykes  and  Eppleby  Holcomb 
and  Marne,  and  two-three  more.  We  stood 
there  together,  listening  to  the  nice,  fast 
tune.  They  must  have  been  above  six- 
seven  hvmdred  folks  around  the  square,  all 
standing  quiet  in  the  rings  of  the  arc 
lights  or  in  the  swinging  shadows,  listen¬ 
ing  too. 

“The  market  square  is  a  wonderful,  big 
open  place  to  have  in  the  middle  of  a  town. 
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It  bad  got  set  aside  years  ago  to  be  a  park 
some  day,  and  while  it  was  a-waiting  for 
parkhood,  the  town  used  the  edge  of  it  for 
a  market  and  wood-yard.  It  stretched  away 
’most  to  the  track  and  the  Pump  pasture, 
and  on  three  sides  of  it  Friendship  Village 
lay — that  night  with  stores  shut  up  and 
most  of  the  houses  shut  up  while  folks 
took  their  ease — though  it  was  a  back- 
aching  ease — hearing  the  nice,  fast,  late 
tunes. 

“Right  while  we  was  keeping  still,  up 
slouched  Threat  Hubbelthwait,  the  new 
mayor  nominee. 

“‘Evenin’,’  says  he,  with  no  reverence 
for  the  tune.  ‘Ain’t  this  here  my  dance?  ’ 

“‘I  heard  you  was  up  to  lead  us  one,’ 
says  Mis’  Toplady,  dry. 

“Threat  took  it  for  congratulations. 


‘“Thank  you  kindly,’  says  he,  easy.  ‘It’s 
a  great  trust  you  folks  are  talkin’  of  placin’ 
in  me.’ 

“‘Oh,  ’most  everybody  in  town  has  been 
trustin’  you  for  years,  ain’t  they.  Threat?’ 
says  Mis’  Toplady,  sweet. 

“That  scairt  Timothy,  her  lawful  lord, 
and  he  talked  fast  to  cover  up,  but  Threat 
pretended  not  to  hear  anyway,  and  pretty 
soon  he  slouched  on.  And  when  the  piece 
was  over,  and  the  clapping: 

“ ‘Mercy,’  says  Marne  Holcomb,' the  dis¬ 
grace  it’ll  be  to  have  that  man  for  mayor! 
How’d  he  get  himself  picked  out?’ 

“  Silas  Sykes  explained  it.  ‘  Threat  Hub¬ 
belthwait,’  says  he,  ‘is  the  only  man  in  this 
town  that  can  keep  the  party  in  at  this 
election.  If  Threat  don’t  nm,  the  party’s 
out.’ 
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“‘Why  not  leave  the  party  go  out, then?’ 
says  Mis’  Toplady,  innocent. 

“‘Listen  at  that!’  says  Silas.  ‘Leave 
the  party  go  out!  What  do  we  belong  to 
the  party  for  if  we’re  willing  to  leave  it  go 
out?’ 

“‘What,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  troubled, 
‘do  you  belong  to  it  for  if  you’re  willing  to 
leave  it  stay  in  along  with  a  bad  man?  ’ 

“‘We  stand  by  the  party  to  keep  the 
party  from  being  disrupted,  woman,’  says 
Silas. 

“Mis’  Toplady  looks  at  him,  puzzled. 

“  ‘  Well,’  she  says,  ‘I  have  made  an  apple- 
pie  to  keep  the  apples  from  spoiling,  but 
yet  that  wasn’t  the  real,  true  purpose  of 
the  pie.’ 

“  Eppleby  Holcomb  kind  of  chuckled,  and 
just  then  we  all  got  jostled  for  a  minute 
with  a  lot  passing  us.  Lem  Toplady  come 
by,  his  girl  on  his  arm,  and  a  nice,  sheepish 
grin  for  his  mother.  Jimmy  Sturgis,  Jr., 
and  Hugh  Merriman  and  Mis’  Uppers’s 
boy  and  two-three  more  of  that  crowd,  with 
boys’  eyes  in  browm  faces,  and  nice,  manly 
ways  to  their  shoulders.  Everybody  was 
walking  round  betwreen  tunes,  and  every¬ 
where,  in  and  out,  xmder  foot,  went  the 
children,  eight,  ten,  tw’elve  years  apiece  to 
’em,  and  couldn’t  be  left  home  because  they 
wasn’t  anybody  to  leave  ’em  with.  And 
thete  they  was,  waiting  to  be  Friendship 
Village  when  the  rest  of  us  should  get  out 
of  the  market  square  for  good;  and  there 
was  Friendship  Village,  over  beyond  the 
arc  light,  waiting  to  be  their  town. 

“‘Eppleby,’  I  says,  ‘why  don’t  you  nm 
against  Threat,  and  mayor  this  towm  like  it 
ought  to  be?  ’ 

“‘Because,’  Silas  spoke  up  for  him,  ‘Ep¬ 
pleby  belongs  to  the  party.’ 

“‘You  do?'  says  I  to  Eppleby.  ‘Well,  if 
Threat,  that  would  like  to  see  the  world  run 
backwards,  and  you,  that’s  a-pushing  some 
on  the  west  side  like  the  Ix)rd  meant — if 
you  two  belongs  to  the  same  party,  I  bet 
the  party’s  about  ready  to  come  in  two 
pieces  anyhow.  Why  don’t  you  leave  it 
go,  and  get  denominated  on  your  own  hook, 
Eppleby?  ’  I  ask’  him. 

“  ‘  I’m  going  to  if  ’Lish  gets  put  up,’  he 
says  low,  to  me.  But  out  loud  he  says, 
careless:  ‘I  couldn’t  beat  the  saloon  folks. 
They’re  solid  for  Threat.’ 

“‘But  ain’t  we  more  folks  to  this  town 
than  them?  ’  Marne  asks. 

“‘Yes,’  says  Eppleby,  ‘but  they  don’t 


vote.  Half  the  best  men  won’t  touch  the 
dty  hall  with  a  clothes  prop.  The  business 
men  can’t  vote  much — they’ve  got  too  mix¬ 
ed  a  trade,  both  sides  eatin’  groceries  and 
wearin’  clothes.  And  election  time  comes 
when  them  out  towards  the  city  limits  is 
doing  spring  plowin’  and  won’t  bother  to 
come  in  town.  And  the  Evening  Daily  was 
give  to  understand  six  months  ago  that  the 
brewery  ad.  would  come  out  if  Threat  wa’n’t 
their  ticket.  Anybody  that  nms  against 
him  is  beat  before  the  polls  open.’ 

“‘Among  ’em  all,  what  about  the  town?’ 
says  I. 

“Mis’  Sykes  spoke  up,  majestic.  ‘The 
town,’  says  she,  ‘is  as  good  as  any  town. 
I’m  sure  we’ve  got  as  many  nice  residences 
and  well-kep’  yards,  and  as  many  modem 
improvements  as  most  towns  our  size.  My 
part,  I’m  too  patriotic  to  be  all  the  time 
askin’  for  more.’ 

“  ‘  I  wonder.  Mis’  Sykes,’  I  couldn’t  help 
sayin’,  ‘you  ain’t  too  religious  ever  to  pray 
for  anything.’ 

“The  band  always  plays  ‘America’  to  go 
home  on,  not  so  much  out  of  patriotism,  I 
guess,  as  to  let  folks  know  it’s  time  to  go 
home.  And  just  as  they  was  tuning  up. 
Mis’  Toplady  leaned  over  to  me,  brooding. 

“‘I  wouldn’t  care  so  much,’ she  says,  ‘if 
it  wasn’t  Lem’s  first  vote.  Lem  was  twenty- 
one  in  the  spring,  and  it’s  his  first  vote.  I 
just  can’t  bear  to  think  of  his  voting  for 
Threat  or  ’Lish,  to  cut  his  voting  teeth  on.’ 

“  ‘  I  know,’  I  says.  ‘  So  it  Ls  Hugh  Meni- 
man’s  first  vote — and  Mis’  Uppers’s  boy  and 
Junmy  Sturgis’s,  Jr.  Don’t  it  seem  too  bad?  ’ 

“Mis’  Toplady  looked  at  the  men. 
‘Couldn’t  you  do  something  to  your  elec¬ 
tion  day  that  you  own  so  personal?’  she 
snaps.  ‘Couldn’t  you  make  it  a  day  that 
is  a  day?  A  day  that  would  make  folks 
want  to  vote  decent,  and  be  some  kitterin’- 
minded  about  votin’  bad?  ’ 

“  ‘  Like  what?  ’  says  Timothy,  blank. 

“‘Oh — ^I  dunno,’  says  Mis’  Toplady, 
restless.  ‘Somethin’  that’ll  roust  folks  up 
and  give  ’em  to  see  their  town  like  a  wagon 
to  be  pulled  and  not  one  to  be  rode  in. 
Exercises,  mebbe - ’ 

‘“Exercises  I  ’  says  Silas  Sykes,  explosive. 
‘  You’ll  be  wantin’  the  stores  closed  election 
day,  next  thing.’ 

“‘I  mean  that  now,’  says  Mis’  Toplady. 
‘Exercises,’  she  went  on,  ‘that’ll  show  ’em 
what’s  being  done  for  ’em  in  the  world — and 
the  universe — and  I  dunno  but  other  places. 
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“‘then  I’m  not  trespassing?’  he  says,  ‘no  more’n  the  eagles 

OF  THE  lord’,  I  SAYS  TO  HIM.” 


Exercises  that’ll  make  ’em  think  ahead  and 
out,  and  up  and  in  the  air  instead  of  just 
doRTi  into  their  pocketbooks.  I  dunno. 
Exercises  that’ll  make  ’em  see  the  state  like 
a  state,  their  state - ’ 

‘“My  dum,  woman,’  says  Silas, ‘election 
day  ain’t  no  Fourth  of  July  proceedings.’  . 

“‘Ain’t  it?’  says  Mis’  Toplady.  ‘That’s 
what  1  dunno.  It  kind  of  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  was.’ 

“Then  the  band  jabbed  into  ‘America’ 
abundant,  and  the  men  took  off  their  hats, 
patriotic  as  pictures.  And  I  stood  there, 
kind  of  looking  at  us  all  while  we  listened. 
I  see  all  them  hundreds  of  us  out  of  the 
stores  and  houses  of  Friendship  Village 
that  was  laying  over  behind  us  there  in  the 
dark,  waiting  for  us  to  keep  on  a-making 
it;  and  I  see  Lem  Toplady  and  the  rest  of 
’em  going  to  do  their  first  move  public 
towards  the  making.  And  while  the  band 
was  playing  and  everybody  humming  their 
country’s  air,  negligent  in  their  throats,  I 
started  to  slip  off — I  couldn’t  help  it — and 
to  go  home  by  the  back  street,  like  I  didn’t 


want  to  meet  the  village  face  to  face. 

“  But  I  hadn’t  got  very  far  when  the  band 
done  a  thing  it’s  been  doing  lately — ever 
since  the  new  leader  come  that’s  some  kind 
of  a  foreigner  up  to  the  round-house.  It 
run  off  into  some  kind  of  a  French  piece 
with  a  w'onderful  tang  to  it.  The  children 
have  been  singing  it  in  school,  with  some 
different  words  to  it,  and  when  the  band 
begim  it  now,  they  all  kind  of  hummed  it, 
all  over  the  square.  The  Marseilles,  I 
think  they  call  it — like  a  kind  of  cloth. 
When  I  hear  it,  it  always  makes  me  want 
to  go  and  start  something.  It  done  that 
now'.  And  I  says  to  myself: 

“‘What  you  slinkin’off  home  for,  actin’ 
like  the  “best”  people  that  can’t  look  their 
town  in  the  face  at  election  time?  Go  on 
dowm  Daphne  Street  like  a  citizen,  that 
you  are  one.’ 

“And  I  did,  and  walked  along  the  little 
watchin’  streets  with  all  the  rest  of  us,  and 
that  march  music  in  my  heels.  And  listen¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  seeing  us  all  streaming  to  our 
homes,  I  could  ’most  have  felt  like  we  was 
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real  folks  living  in  a  real  town,  like  towns 
was  meant  to  be. 

“But  I  lost  the  feeling  two  days  after, 
when  ’Lish  got  the  other  denomination, 
and  begun  swaggering  aroimd  similar  to 
Threat,  peddling  promises.  When  ’Lish 
done  that,  though,  Eppleby  done  like  he 
said  and  come  out  to  run  interdependent; 
only  he  done  it  real  half-hearted,  and  them 
that  signed  his  i>etition  was  mostly  out  of 
business  or  retired  or  working  for  the  CJov- 
emment  or  ministers  or  like  that,  and 
everybody  knew  they  was  about  the  only 
ones  that  would  be  to  the  polls  for  him. 
Because  the  rest  was  already  engaged  in 
utterin’  the  same  old  fear  that  voting  for 
Eppleby  now  would  be  throwing  their  vote 
away.  And  they  allowed  that  Threat  was 
a  little  better  than  ’Lish,  or  that  ’Lish  was 
a  little  nobler  than  Threat,  and  they  laid 
to  vote  according. 

‘“If  only  the  town  could  get  rousted  up 
somehow,’  Mis’  Toplady  kep’  saying,  griev¬ 
ing.  ‘It  seems  as  if,  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  roust  folks,  they’d  do  something. 
And  if  they’d  only  do  something,  they’d  get 
rousted.  It’s  like  a  snake  with  its  tail  in 
its  mouth.  It  seems  as  if,  if  we  could  have 
some  doin’s  on  election  day — oh,  I  wish’t 
we  was  a  real  human  being,’  she  says,  again 
and  again,  ‘I  wish’t  we  was.  I  bet  we’d 
wind  this  town  up,  and  we  wouldn’t  set  it 
by  Threat’s  watch  nor  by  ’Lish’s,  either. 
We’d  set  it  by  the  sim.’ 

“But  we  see  we  couldn’t  take  no  part. 
And  the  town  settled  down  on  its  oars  rest¬ 
ful,  waiting  for  election  day  that  looked  like 
it  wasn’t  going  to  do  nothing  but  shake  up 
the  town  feather-bed  and  lay  it  back  on 
springs  that  sagged,  in  the  same  old 
place. 

“Three  days  before  election  it  happened 
I  was  up  early  to  mix  my  bread.  The  clock 
showed  half-past  six  just  as  I  got  through 
with  my  breakfast,  and  the  sun  come  in 
so  nice  and  slanting  acrost  my  kitchen  floor 
that  I  stepped  to  the  open  door  to  get  the 
smell  of  it.  All  outside  lay  sweet  and  sur¬ 
prised,  like  the  first  notes  of  something 
being  played.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  went  out 
and  down  the  path,  between  the  things 
that  hadn’t  come  up  yet — ain’t  it  like  all 
outdoors  was  friendly  and  elbow  near,  the 
way  it  keeps  pulling  at  you  to  be  out  there 
with  it?  Before  I  knew  it  I  was  out  my 
back  gate  and  acrost  the  vacant  lot  and 


off  down  the  old  trail  road,  my  hands  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  my  apron  and  me  being  just 
selfish  glad  I  was  alive. 

“I  remember  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  but  wonder,  when  away  acrost  the 
Pump  pasture  I  see  a  thing.  It  wa’n’t  a 
tent  nor  it  wa’n’t  a  wagon  nor  it  wa’n’t  a 
farm  machine  of  any  kind.  I  looked  at  it 
a  minute  and  I  couldn’t  formulate  nothing. 
And  as  you  could  drive  through  the  Pmnp 
pasture  fence  ’most  anywheres,  I  went 
through  and  started  right  over  to  whatever 
was  there. 

“’Most  anybody  can  tell  you  how  it 
looked,  for  by  nine  o’clock  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  was  out  to  it.  But  I’ll  never  be  able  to 
tell  much  about  the  feel  of  the  minute  when 
I  see  the  two  great  silk  wings  and  the  airy 
wire,  and  knew  I  was  coming  close  up  to  a 
flying-machine,  setting  there  on  the  ground, 
like  a  god  that  had  stopped  on  a  knoll  to 
tie  his  shoe. 

“A  man  was  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  doing  something  to  an  underneath 
part  of  it,  but  I  guess  at  first  I  hardly  see 
him.  The  machine  was  the  thing,  the 
machine  that  could  go  up  in  the  air,  the 
machine  that  had  done  it  at  last! 

“  ‘  Good  morning,’  says  the  man,  all  of  a 
sudden.  ‘Am  I  trespassing?’ 

“  He  stood  there  ■with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
clean-muscled,  youngish,  easy-acting,  and 
as  casual  as  if  he’d  just  come  out  of  a  door¬ 
way  instead  of  out  of  the  sky. 

“I  says,  ‘Ain’t  it  wonderful?  Ain’t  it 
wonderful?’  Which  is  just  exactly  what 
I’d  said  about  Mis’  Toplady’s  crocheted  bed¬ 
spread.  It’s  terrible  to  try  to  talk  with 
nothing  but  the  dictionary  back  of  you. 

“‘Yes,’  he  says,  ‘it  is.  Then  I’m  not 
trespassing?  ’ 

“‘No  more’n  the  eagles  of  the  Lord,’  I 
says  to  him.  ‘Are  you  broke  dowm?’ 

“  ‘  There’s  a  little  something  wrong  with 
the  balance,’  he  says.  ‘I’m  going  to  lie 
over  here  a  day  or  so,  providing  the  eagle 
of  the  Lord  figure  holds  for  the  towm.  What 
place  ■will  this  be?  ’  he  asks. 

“  ‘  Friendship  Village,’  I  says. 

“  ‘  Friendship  Village,’  he  says  it  after  me, 
and  looked  off  at  it.  And  I  stood  for  a 
minute  looking  at  it,  too. 

“Beyond  the  trees  north  of  the  pasture 
it  lay,  with  little  lifts  of  smoke  curling  up 
from  folks’s  cook-stoves.  There  was  a  look 
to  it  of  breakfasts  a-getting  and  stores 
being  opened  and  the  day  rousting  up. 
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Right  while  we  looked,  the  big,  bass  seven- 
o’dock  whistle  blew  over  to  the  round¬ 
house,  and  the  little  peepy  one  chimed  in 
up  at  the  brick-yard,  and  I  could  hear  the 
town  clock  in  the  engine-house  striking, 
kind  of  old-fashioned  and  sweet-toned. 
And  all  aroxmd  the  country  lay  quiet-seem¬ 
ing,  down  to  the  flats  and  out  acrost  the 
tracks  and  clear  to  the  city  limits  that  we 
couldn’t  see,  where  the  life  of  the  little 
fields  was  going  on.  And  in  that  nice,  cozy, 
seven-o’clock  minute  I  see  it  all  as  I  do 
sometimes,  almost  like  a  person  sitting 
there,  with  its  face  turned  towards  me,  ex¬ 
pectant,  waiting  to  see  what  I’m  going  to 
do  for  it. 

“‘Jove,’  says  the  man,  ‘look  at  it!  Look 
at  it.  It  lool^  like  the  family  sitting  down 
to  breakfast.’ 

“I  glanced  up  at  him  quick.  Not  many 
sees  rillages  that  way.  The  most  sees  them 
like  cats  asleep  in  the  sun.  But  I  always 
like  to  think  of  ’em  like  a  room — a  little 
room  in  the  house,  full  of  its  family,  real 
busy  getting  the  room-work  done  up  in 
time. 

“‘From  here,’  I  says, ‘it  looks  like  a  real 
town.’ 

“  ‘  More  folks  live  in  the  little  towns  of 
the  United  States  than  in  the  big  cities  of 
it,’  he  said,  absent. 

“‘They  do?'  I  says. 

“‘By  count,’  he  answers,  nodding,  and 
stood  a  minute  looking  over  at  the  roofs 
and  the  water  tower.  ‘You  feel  that,’  he 
says,  ‘when  you  see  them  the  way  I  do. 
From  up  high.  I  keep  seeing  them  skim¬ 
ming  upder  me,  little  places  whose  names 
don’t  show.  And  it  always  seems  that  way. 
—like  the  family  at  breakfast — or  working 
—or  sitting  around  the  lamp.  You’re  splen¬ 
did — you  little  towns.  What  you  do  is 
what  the  world  does.’ 

“A  kind  of  shiver  took  me  in  the  back 
of  my  head. 

“‘It  looks  like  such  nice  things  were 
going  on  over  there — in  Friendship  Village,’ 
he  says,  his  voice  sort  of  wrapping  about 
the  name. 

“‘Election  day  is  going  on,’  I  says, ‘day 
after  to-morrowr.  But  it  won’t  be  so  very 
nice.’ 

“‘No,’  he  says, ‘they  aren’t  very  nice — 
yet.’ 

“That  made  me  think  of  something. 
‘Have  you  been  in  many  cities  and  drop¬ 
ped  down  into  many  towns?  ’  I  ask’  him. 


“  ‘  Several,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  On  election  day?  ’  I  says. 

“  ‘  Sometimes,’  he  answered. 

“‘Well,  then,’  I  says, ‘maybe  you  can  tell 
me  what  they  do  on  election  day  in  cities. 
Don’t  they  ever  have  exercises?  ’ 

“‘Exercises?’  he  says  over,  blank. 

“  ‘  Why,  yes,’  I  says,  ‘  though  I  dunno  just 
how  I  mean  that.  But  don’t  they  ever 
open  up  the  dty  hall  and  have  singing  and 
speeches — not  political  sjjeeches,  but  ones 
about  folks  and  about  living?  I  should 
think  they  must  do  that  somewheres — ’most 
anybody  w’ould  of  thought  of  that.  And 
have  the  young  folks  there,  and  have  them 
that’s  going  to  vote  sort  of  commenced,  like 
college.  Don’t  they  do  that,  places?  ’ 

“When  he  shook  his  head  I  was  worried 
for  fear  he’d  think  I  was  crazy. 

“‘No,’  he  says,  ‘I  never  heard  of  their 
doing  that  anywhere — yet.’ 

“But  when  he  says  that  ‘yet’  I  wasn’t 
worried  any  more.  And  I  burst  right  out 
and  told  him  about  our  trouble  in  Friend¬ 
ship  Village,  and  about  the  ‘best’  p)eople 
never  voting,  and  the  city  limits  folks  not 
coming  in  for  it,  and  about  our  two  candi¬ 
dates,  and  about  Eppleby,  that  hadn’t  a 
ghost  of  a  show. 

“‘Us  ladies,’  I  wound  up,  ‘wanted  to 
have  a  kind  of  an  all-together  campaign — 
with  mass  meetings  of  folks  to  kind  of  talk 
over  the  town,  mutual.  And  we  wanted  to 
get  up  some  e.xercises  to  make  election  day 
a  real  true  day,  and  to  roust  folks  up  to 
being  not  so  very  far  from  the  way  things 
was  meant  to  be.  But  the  men  folks  said 
it  wasn’t  never  done  so.  They  give  us  that 
reason.’ 

“  The  bird-man  looked  at  me,  and  nodded. 
“‘I  fancy  it  isn’t,’  he  says,  ‘ — yet.’ 

“But  he  didn’t  say  anything  else,  and  I 
thought  he  thought  I  was  woman-foolish; 
so  to  cover  up,  I  says,  hasty: 

“'Could  you  leave  me  hear  you  talk  a 
little  about  it?  I  mean  about  flying.  It’s 
old  to  you,  but  it’s  after-I-die  to  me.  I 
never  sl^U  do  it.  So  far  I’ve  never  seen  it. 
But  oh,  I  like  to  hear  about  it.  It  seems 
the  freest-feeling  thing  we’ve  ever  done.’ 

“‘To  do,’  he  says,  ‘it’s  coldish.  And  it’s 
largely  acrobatics — yet.  But  to  see — yes, 
I  fancy  it  is  about  the  freest-feeling  thing 
we’ve  ever  done.  A  thing,’  he  says  my 
words  over,  smiling  a  little,  ‘that  makes 
you  think  you’re  a  step  nearer  to  the  way 
things  was  meant  to  be.’  Then  he  stood 
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still  a  minute,  looking  down  at  me  medita¬ 
tive.  ‘  Has  there  ever  been  a  flying-machine 
in  Friendship  Village?’  he  ask’  me. 

“‘Never,’  I  says — and  my  heart  stood 
still  at  what  it  thought  of. 

“‘And  day  after  to-morrow  is  your  elec¬ 
tion  day?  ’  he  says  over. 

“‘Yes,’  I  says — and  my  head  begim  to 
beat  like  my  heart  wasn’t. 

“  ‘The  machine  will  be  in  shap>e  by  then,’ 
he  said.  ‘Would — would  you  care  to  have 
me  make  a  flight  on  election-day  morning? 
Free,  you  know.  It  wouldn’t  be  much;  but 
it  might,’  he  says,  with  his  little  smile,  ‘it 
might  pull  in  a  few  votes  from  the  edge  of 
town.’ 

“‘Oh,  my  land — oh,  my  land  a-living!’  I 
says — and  couldn’t  say  another  word. 

“  But  I  knew  he  knew  what  I  meant.  It 
was  a  dream  like  I  hadn’t  ever  dreamed  of 
dreaming.  It  seems  it  was  his  own  machine 
— he  was  on  his  own  hook,  a-pleasuring. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  he  just  had  come  like 
an  eagle  of  the  Lord,  same  as  I  said. 

“We  settled  where  I  was  to  let  him  know, 
and  then  I  headed  for  Mis’  Toplady’s,  walk¬ 
ing  some  on  the  ground  and  some  in  the  air. 
For  I  sensed  the  thing,  whole  and  clear,  so 
be  we  could  get  enough  to  pitch  in.  And 
Mis’  Toplady  left  her  breakfast  dishes  set¬ 
ting,  like  I  had  mine,  and  away  we  went. 
And  I  see  Mis’  Toplady’s  ideas  was  occu¬ 
pying  her  whole  face. 

“We  went  straight  to  the  mothers — Mis’ 
Uppers  and  Mis’  Merriman  and  Mis’  Stur¬ 
gis  and  the  others  that  had  sons  that  was 
going  to  vote,  this  year  or  in  ten  years  or 
in  twenty  years.  I  dunno  whether  it  was 
the  mother  in  them,  or  just  the  straight 
human  being  in  them — but  they  see,  the 
most  of  ’em,  what  it  was  we  meant.  Of 
course  some  of  them  just  see  the  lark,  and 
some  of  them  just  didn’t  want  to  refuse  us, 
and  some  of  them  just  joined  in  because 
they’re  the  joining-in  kind.  But  oh,  some 
of  them  see  what  we  see — and  it  was  some¬ 
thing  shining  and  real  and  far  ofl,  and  it 
made  us  willing  to  go  ahead  like  wild,  and 
I  dunno  but  like  mad.  Ain’t  it  wonderful 
how  when  a  plan  is  bom  into  the  world,  it 
grows  on  air?  On  air — and  a  little  pitch¬ 
ing  in  to  work? 

“All  but  Mis’  Silas  Sykes.  When  we 
went  to  see  her.  Mis’  Sykes  was  like  that 
much  adamant. 

“‘Pshaw,’  says  Mis’  Sykes,  ‘you  ladies 
don’t  xmderstand  politics.  In  politics  you 


can’t  fly  up  this  way  and  imagine  out  vain 
things.  You  got  to  do  ’em  like  they’ve 
been  done.  As  I  understand  it,  they’s  two 
parties.  One  is  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  one  ain’t.  And  anything  you  dicker 
up  outside  them  two  gets  the  public  all  up¬ 
set  and  steps  on  the  Constitution.  And 
Silas  says  you’ve  got  to  handle  the  Consti¬ 
tution  like  so  many  eggs,  or  else  where  does 
the  United  States  come  in?  ’ 

“‘It  don’t  seem  to  me  that  all  makes 
real  good  sense,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  troub¬ 
led. 

“‘No,’  says  Mis’  Sykes,  serene,  ‘the 
people  as  a  whole  never  do  see  sense.  It’s 
always  a  few  that  has  to  do  the  seeing.’ 

“‘I  know,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  ‘I  know. 
But  what  I  think  is  this:  Which  feiv?’ 

“‘Why,  them  that  best  supports  the 
party  measures,’  says  Mis’  Sykes,  superior. 

“  But  MLs’  Toplady,  she  shook  her  head. 

“‘It  don’t  follow  out,’  she  says,  firm. 
‘Legs  ain’t  the  only  things  they  is  to  a 
chair.’ 

“Nor,  as  us  ladies  saw  it,  the  polls  ain’t 
all  there  is  to  election  day.  And  we  done 
what  we  could,  steadfast  and  quick  and  to¬ 
gether,  up  to  the  very  night  before  the  day 
that  was  the  day. 

“On  election-day  morning,  I  woke  up  be¬ 
fore  daylight  and  tried  to  tell  if  the  sun 
was  going  to  shine.  The  sky  wasn’t  up 
there  yet — nothing  was  but  the  airful  of 
dark.  But  acrost  the  street  I  see  a  light  in 
a  kitchen — it  was  at  the  station  agent’s 
that  had  come  home  to  the  hot  breakfast 
his  wife  had  been  up  getting  for  him.  One 
of  ’em  come  out  to  the  well  for  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  the  pulleys  squeaked,  and  some¬ 
body’s  dog  woke  up  and  barked.  Back  on 
the  trail  road  somebody’s  baby  was  crying. 
Down  acrost  the  draw  the  way-freight 
whistled  and  come  rumbling  in.  And  there 
was  Friendship  Village,  laying  still,  being  a 
town  in  the  dark  with  nobody  looking,  just 
like  it  was  being  one  all  day  long  with  people 
looking  on  all  right  but  never  sensing  what 
they  saw. 

“It  seemed,  though,  as  if  they  must  get 
it  through  their  heads  that  day  that  the 
town  was  being  a  town  right  before  their 
face  and  eyes — having  a  kind  of  a  perform¬ 
ance  to  do,  like  digestion,  or  thinking,  or 
working;  and  having  something  anxious 
and  fluttered  inside  of  it,  waiting  to  know 
what  was  going  to  become  of  it.  I  could 
almost  sense  tWs  at  six  o’clock,  when  Mis’ 
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”  ‘it  don’t  FOI.LOW  OCT,  mis’  TOPLADY  says,  firm.  legs  AIN  T 
THE  ONLY  THINGS  THEY  IS  TO  A  CHAIR.’  ” 


near  the  wood-yard  under  a  wagon-shed 
they’d  made  over  for  it.  And  to  a  stand 
near  the  platform  the  Friendship  Married 
Ladies’  Cemetery  Improvement  Sodality 
had  advertised  to  serv’e  hot  coffee  and  hot 
griddle-cakes  and  sausages.  And  we  begun 
on  the  coffee  and  the  sausages  long  enough 


that  I  ever  knew  or  saw.  The  folks  from 
the  little  city-limit  farms,  the  folks  that  or¬ 
dinarily  didn’t  have  time  to  vote  nor  to 
take  a  holiday,  even  folks  from  the  country 
and  from  other  towns,  ‘best’  people  and 
all — they  was  all  there  to  see  the  sky- 
wagon. 


Toplady  and  I  hurried  down  to  the  market 
square.  Yes,  sir,  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
it  was.  We  had  engineered  it  that  the 
flight  of  the  flying-machine  should  be  at 
seven  o’clock,  so’s  everybody  could  have  a 
chance  to  see  it  on  their  way  to  work,  and 
so’s  they  should  be  at  the  market-square 
doings  before  they  went  to  the  polls. 

“The  sun  was  shining  like  mad,  and  the 
place  looked  all  expiectant  and  with  that 
ready-to-nod  look  that  anything  got  ready 
beforehand  will  always  put  on.  Only  this 
seemed  sort  of  a  special  nod.  We’d  had  a 
few  board  seats  put  up,  and  a  platform 
that  ’most  everybody  had  the  idea  the  air¬ 
ship  was  going  up  from.  The  machine  it¬ 
self  was  over  in  the  comer  of  the  square 


ahead  so’s  by  the  time  folks  was  in  the  high 
midst  of  arriving,  the  place  smelled  like  a 
kitchen  with  savory  things  a-doing  on  the 
cook-stove. 

“And  I  tell  you,  folks  done  some  arri¬ 
ving!  Us  ladies  had  seen  to  it  to  have  the 
flight  advertised  big  them  two  nights.  The 
paper  done  it  willing  enough,  being  the 
bird-man  was  so  generous  and  all,  so  it  was 
like  getting  the  use  of  Threat’s  paper  for 
nothing.  Then  everybody’s  little  boy  had 
been  posted  off  as  far  as  the  city  limits 
with  hand-bills  and  posters,  advertising  the 
flight,  and  the  breakfast  on  election  day. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  outside  the  place 
we’d  ropied  off,  and  in  wagons  in  the  streets, 
was  ’most  everybody  in  Friendship  Village 
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“The  bird-man  had  to  dicker  away  quite 
a  little  at  his  machine.  A  man  had  rvm  out 
from  the  city  to  help  him,  and  out  there 
with  them  was  Lem  Toplady  and  Jimmy 
Sturgis  and  Hugh  Merriman,  and  two- 
three  more  of  those  boys,  that  had  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bird-man.  And  while 
they  was  getting  ready,  the  band  was  play¬ 
ing  gay  over  in  the  band-stand,  and  we 
was  serving  breakfasts  as  fast  as  we  covdd 
hand  them  out.  Mis’  Sturgis  was  doing 
the  coffee,  I  was  sizzling  sausages  that  the 
smell  floated  up  and  down  Daphne  Street 
delicious,  and  Mis’  Toplady  was  frying  the 
pancakes  because  she’s  had  such  a  big  fam¬ 
ily  to  fry  for  she’s  lightning  in  the  right 
wrist. 

“Everybody  was  talking  and  laughing 
and  waiting  their  turn,  and  acting  as  if  they 
liked  it.  Them  that  was  up  around  the 
breakfast  stand  didn’t  seem  to  be  saying 
much  about  politics.  Us  ladies  mentioned 
to  one  another  that  Threat  nor  ’Lish  didn’t 
seem  to  be  anywhere  around.  But  we  was 
mostly  all  thinking  just  about  the  flying- 
machine,  and  how  nice  it  was  to  be  having 
it,  and  about  the  socialness  of  it  all — like 
the  family  was  having  breakfast.  .  .  . 

“Just  as  the  big,  bass  seven-o’clock  whis¬ 
tle  trailed  out  from  the  roimd-house — the 
brick-yard  one  didn’t  blow  because  the  men 
was  all  at  the  market  square — the  thing 
happened  that  we’d  arranged  for.  Down 
Daphne  Street,  hurrying  some  because 
they  was  late,  with  irregular  marching  and 
a  good  deal  of  laughing,  come  the  public- 
school  teachers  with  the  school  children. 
We’d  give  out  that  they’d  be  easier  man¬ 
aged  so,  and  not  so  much  \mder  foot ;  but 
what  we  really  wanted  was  that  they  should 
come  in  just  like  this,  together,  and  set  to¬ 
gether,  because  we  wanted  something  of 
them  after  a  while. 

They  set  down  on  the  place  we’d  left 
for  ’em,  on  the  seats  and  the  grass  in  front 
of  everybody,  and  them  that  could  sing  we 
put  on  the  platform,  lots  of  rows  deep, 
so’s  they  all  covered  it.  They  was  big 
boys  and  little,  and  little  girls  and  big,  good- 
dressed  and  poor-dressed;  with  honest 
fathers,  and  with  them  that  didn’t  know 
honest  when  they  see  it  nor  miss  it  when 
they  didn’t — and  all  of  them  was  the  Friend¬ 
ship  Village  that’s  going  to  be  some  time, 
when  the  market  square  is  emptied  of  us 
others,  for  good  and  all. 

“‘Where’s  Threat  and  ’Lish?’  I  says  to 


Eppleby,  that  was  helping  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  order. 

“‘Dustin’  the  mayor’s  office  out  ready, I 
s’pose,’  he  says,  wTinkling  his  eyes  at  the 
corners. 

“  ‘  Mebbe  they’ve  abducted  each  other,’ 
Mis’  Toplady  suggests,  soothing. 

“It  was  ’most  half-past  seven  o’clock 
when  the  bird-man  was  ready.  Like  a  big 
bug  the  machine  looked,  with  spidery,  bent 
legs  and  wings  spread  ready  and  no  head 
necessary.  And  when  he  finally  run  it  off 
dowm  the  square  and  headed  towards  the 
Pump  pasture,  my  heart  sunk  some.  My 
land,  I  thought,  it  can’t  be  a  real  true  one. 
I  guess  there  are  them,  but  this  right  here 
on  the  market  square  can’t  be  one. 

“Since  the  world  begun,  there  ain’t  a 
more  wonderful  minute  for  folks  than  the 
minute  when  they  first  see  some  kind  of 
flying-machine  leave  the  ground — leave  the 
ground!  It’s  like  seeing  the  future  come 
true  right  in  your  face.  The  thing  done  it 
so  gentle  and  so  simple  that  you’d  of 
thought  it  was  invented  when  legs  was.  It 
lifted  itself  up  in  the  air,  like  by  its  own 
boot-straps,  and  it  went  up  and  up  and  up, 
just  like  going  up  was  its  own  alphabet.  It 
went  and  it  kept  going,  its  motor  buzzing 
and  purring,  softer  and  softer.  And  pretty 
soon  the  blue  that  it  was  going  up  to  meet 
seemed  to  come  down  and  meet  it,  and  the 
two  sort  of  joined,  and  the  big,  wide  gold 
morning  flowed  all  over  them,  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  the  bird-man’s  machine  and 
him  in  it  looked  like  just  what  I  had  said: 
an  eagle  of  the  Lord,  soaring  to  meet  the 
sun  like  a  friend  of  its. 

“  I  couldn’t  bear  it  any  more.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if,  if  I  should  look  any  longer,  1 
should  all  of  a  sudden  have  ten  senses  in¬ 
stead  of  five,  and  they’d  explode  me.  I 
looked  aw'ay  and  dowm,  and  when  I  done 
that,  all  at  once  there  I  was  looking  right 
into  the  face  of  all  the  folks  in  Friendship 
Village.  Heads  back,  a  sea  of  little  white 
dabs  that  was  faces,  and  hearts  beating 
imdemeath  where  you  couldn’t  see  ’em — 
all  of  us  was  standing  there  breathless, 
feeling  just  alike.  Feeling  just  alike  and 
being  just  alike,  imdemeath  that  wonderful 
thing  happening  in  the  sky.  .  .  .  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  while  I  looked  at  them,  the 
faces  all  blurred  and  wiggled,  and  it  seemed 
like  I  was  looking  into  only  one  face,  the 
face  of  Friendship  Village,  like  a  per¬ 
son.  .  .  . 


OH,  LADIES,  I  ain’t  NEVER  FELT  SO  MUCH  LIKE  A  HUMAN  BEING 
SINCE  I  WAS  BORN  ONE.’  ” 


“I  see  it,  like  I’d  never  seen  it  before,  it  all,  the  little  buzzing  and  purring  of  the 

While  we  watched,  we  was  one  person,  motor,  away  up  there  in  the  blue,  stopped 

When  we  was  all  thinking  about  the  same  short  off.  My  eyes  flew  up  again,  and  I 

thing,  there  w’as  only  one  of  us.  And  the  see  the  bird-man  coming  down.  He  was  up 

more  wonderful  things  that  come  into  the  so  high  that  he  was  a  dot,  and  he  grew  and 

world  and  took  hold  of  everybody,  the  grew  like  a  thing  being  bom  in  the  sky — 

more  one  we  was  going  to  get  and  to  stay,  right  dowTi  towards  us  and  on  us  he  come 

And  this,  all  vague  inside  of  us,  I  knew  now  like  a  shot,  a  shot-down  shot.  Nobody 

was  what  us  ladies  had  meant  by  what  we’d  breathed.  I  couldn’t  see.  But  I  looked 

planned.  Didn’t  it  seem — didn’t  it  seem  and  looked  and  dreaded.  .  .  .  And  not 

as  if  them  that  watched  had  ought  to  stay  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  he 

one — that  decent,  wondering,  almost  rever-  begun  coming  down  easy,  and  he  come  the 

ent  one,  long  enough  to  vote  decent  and  rest  of  the  way  as  gentle  as  a  bird,  and  lit 

wondering  and  reverent  for  their  town?  where  he  rose  from. 

“ Right  while  my  heart  was  beating  with  “Oh,  how  they  cheered  him — like  ore 
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man!  Like  one  man.  Lem  Toplady  and 
Jimmy  Sturgis,  Jr.,  and  the  boys  that  was 
out  in  the  field  went  and  shook  his  hand — 
like  the  servants,  I  thought  in  the  middle 
of  my  head,  of  some  great  new  order.  And 
I  was  thinking  so  deep  and  so  breathless 
that  I  ’most  forgot  the  band  till  it  crashed 
right  out  behind  us,  playing  loud  and  fine 
tlmt  Marseilles  French  piece,  like  we’d  told 
them.  And  when  it  done  that,  up  hopped 
the  children  that  it  give  the  cue  to,  and 
there  in  the  midst  of  us  they  struck  in,  sing¬ 
ing  loud  and  clear  the  words  they  sung  in 
school  to  that  old  time,  with  its  wonderful 
tang  to  it,  that  slips  to  your  heels  with  its 
music  and  makes  you  want  to  go  start 
something  and  to  start  it  then: 

*‘Come,  children  of  your  country,  come! 

New  glory  dawns  upon  the  world. 

The  ancient  banners  now  are  furled. 

The  earth  becomes  our  common  home - 

The  earth  becomes  our  common  home. 

From  plain  and  field  and  town  there  sound 
The  stirring  rumors  of  the  day. 

Old  wrongs  and  burdens  must  make  way 
For  men  to  tread  the  common  ground. 

“Look  up!  Our  children  win  to  their  im¬ 
mortal  place. 

March  on,  march  on — within  the  ranks  of  all 
the  human  race. 

“Come,  love  of  country,  for  the  part 
Invest  our  willing  arms  with  might. 

Mother  of  Liberty,  shed  light 

As  on  the  land,  so  in  the  heart - 

As  on  the  land,  so  in  the  heart. 

Divided,  we  have  long  withstood 
The  love  that  is  our  common  speech. 

The  comrade  cry  of  each  to  each 
Is  calling  us  to  humanhood. 

“Hum  it  to  the  time  of  that  Marseilles 
piece,  and  you’ll  know  how  we  was  all  feel¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  they  got  down  to  their 
last  two  lines,  my  throat  was  about  the 
size  of  my  head. 

“And  then  the  bird-man  got  back  in  his 
little  sulky  seat,  and  he  waved  his  hand  to 
us,  and  he  left  his  machine  run  down  the 
field,  and  lift,  and  head  straight  for  open 
country.  His  way  lay,  it  seemed,  right 
acrost  Friendship  Village;  and  he’d  no 
more’n  started  before  the  band  started  too, 
playin’  the  tune  that  by  now  was  in  every¬ 


body’s  veins.  And  behind  them  the  chil¬ 
dren  fell  in,  singing  again,  and  with  the 
people  streaming  behind  them  they  all 
marched  off  down  Daphne  Street — where 
the  little  shops  lay  waiting  to  be  opened, 
and  the  polls  was  waiting  to  be  voted  in, 
and  Friendship  Village  was  waiting  for  us 
to  know  it  was  a  town,  like  it  meant. 

“All  us  ladies,  except  Mis’  Sykes  that 
hadn’t  come  near,  went  to  scrapin’  up 
plates  like  fury.  Excep’  Mis’  Toplady  too, 
just  for  a  minute.  She  was  wipin’  her  eyes 
on  a  paper  napkin,  and  she  says: 

“  ‘Oh,  ladies,  I  ain’t  never  felt  so  much . 
like  a  human  being  since  I  was  bom  one.’ 

“I  dunno  for  sure  what  done  it.  Mebbe 
it  was  just  the  common  sense  in  folks  that 
I  can  not  get  over  believing  in.  Mebbe  it 
was  the  cores  of  their  heads  that  I  know  is 
sound,  no  matter  how  many  soft  spots  dis¬ 
figures  the  skin  of  their  brains.  Mebbe  it 
was  the  inside  linin’  of  their  hearts  that  I’m 
certain  sure  is  all-silk  in  folks,  even  if  they 
use  black  patches  and  bad  mendin’  all  over 
the  outside  layer — no,  I  dunno  for  sure 
what  done  it,  nor  yet  who.  But  they  put 
Eppleby  Holcomb  in  for  mayor.  Eppleby 
got  in,  to  mayor  the  town !  And  some  said 
it  was  because  the  boys  that  was  to  cast 
their  first  vote  had  got  out,  last  minute, 
and  done  some  hustling,  unbeknownst. 
And  some  thought  it  was  because  Threat 
and  ’Lish  couldn’t  wait,  but  done  a  little 
private  celebratin’  together  in  Threat’s 
hotel  bar  the  night  before  election.  And 
others  said  election  always  is  some  ticklish 
— they  give  that  reason. 

“But  me — I  went  and  stood  out  on  my 
side  porch  that  election-day  night,  a-lookin’ 
down  Daphne  Street  to  the  village.  There 
it  lay,  with  its  arc  light  shining  blue  by  the 
market  square,  and  it  was  being  a  village, 
with  nob<^y  looking  and  all  its  folks  in  its 
houses,  just  like  the  family  around  that  one 
light.  And  their  hearts  was  beating  along 
about  the  same  things,  the  same  things; 
just  like  they  had  beat  that  day  for  the  sky- 
wagon,  and  for  the  Marseilles  French  piece, 
and  for  their  town.  Only  they  didn’t  know 
it — they  didn’t  know  it. 

“  And  I  says  right  out  loud  to  the  village 
— just  like  Friendship  Village  was  a  person, 
with  its  face  turned  toward  me,  listening: 

“  ‘Why,  you  ain’t  half  of  us — nor  you  ain’t 
some  of  us.  You’re  all  of-us!  And  you 
must  of  known  it  all  the  time.’  ’’ 


REMEDY 

by 

THOMAS  W  LAWSON 


How  we  have  been  robbed,  and  why. 
Why  we  are  being  robbed,  and  how. 
How  the  cost  of  living  soars,  and  why. 
The  device  by  which  our  entire 
annual  surplus  is  absorbed. 

How  the  device  can  be  destroyed  by 
simple,  direct  legal  action,  without  a 
revolution. 


MY  DEAR  EVERYBODY'S: 

Opportunity,  that  somber  widow  of  a 
brutal  past,  is  a  versatile  creature.  When 
her  cajolings  fail,  she  goes  to  her  knees,  and 
man— at  best,  man  is  a  weakling.  Just 
now  her  prayers  w’ould  touch  a  heart  of 
flint ;  and  Duty,  always  a  divine  temptress, 
joins  her  pleadings.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
dead  embers  of  a  once-comf>elling  ambition 
flicker? 

Time  and  again  in  the  past  few  months, 
as  I  stood  moodily  watching  the  hellward 


shackling  of  a  great  enfettered  people!” 

Pardon  the  boast,  “  I  told  you  so.”  Eight 
years  ago  I  told  you  of  the  coming  of  to-day, 
with  its  mad  imrest,  its  frenzied  agitation, 
its  reckless  desperation,  and  its  nearly  gar- 
roted  hope.  You  and  the  millions  who 
waded  through  my  pen’s  deluge  of  black 
civic  venality  and  scarlet  business  immor¬ 
ality,  and  into  the  yellow-gray  muck  reser- 
voired  from  a  dollar-mad  republic’s  debauch 
— you  who  read  my  “Frenzied  Finance” 
prophecy,  now  know  how  faithful  it  was  to 


swirl  of  the  nation’s  affairs,  have  I  groaned:  the  rapidly  moving  picture  which  to-day  ob- 
“0  God,  if  only  ‘Frenzied  Finance’  could  scures  America’s  future;  and  you  know, 
have  had  this  1912  setting  instead  of  the  too,  that  what  everybody  is  saying  to  every- 
leering,  sneering  unbelief  which  cradled  that  body  to-day,  “  Frenzied  Finance”  said  then, 
queer  chUd  of  the  reckless  pen  who  scoffed  It  took  more  than  type  and-  imagina- 
patience  and  blasphemed  consequence,  that  tion  to  say  what  “Frenzied  Finance”  said 
weird  cave-prowler  who  dreamed  of  the  un-  in  its  “Foreword.”  In  the  light  of  the 
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now-proven  what-“  Frenzied  Finance ’’-said- 
then,  it  takes  but  a  rusty  pen  and  a  jaded 
ambition  to  trace  another  prophecy: 

Ere  another  eight  years  have  misted 
into  the  “back-yonder,”  the  American  Re¬ 
public  will  have  foreshown  >  whether  its 
proud  towers  are  foundationed  in  granite 
or  in  quicksand,  whether  its  inspiring  pin¬ 
nacles  are  permanently  nested  in  God’s 
everlasting  blue,  or  whether  they  are  in¬ 
evitably  to  be  dumped  among  the  moss- 
and  slime-covered  ruins  of  Rome. 

When,  in  1904, 1  j>enned  to  your  readers 
— and  it  afterward  turned  out  that  your 
readers  and  my  story’s  readers  were  Chris¬ 
tendom — that  “  Foreword  ”  which  bulletined 
my  desire  and  my  purpose,  I  believed  to 
its  fullest  possibility  the  truth  not  only  of 
my  facts  but  of  my  conclusions.  No  grovel¬ 
ing  pagan  at  the  base  of  his  stone  god  ever 
was  surer  of  his  prayer’s  answer  than  was  I 
that  before  my  pen  had  “Finised”  the  last 
page,  my  promised  “Remedy”  would  have 
scrolled  the  half-masted  flags  of  rotting  Dol- 
lardom. 

But — oh,  the  madness  and  the  sadness  of 
that  word  “  but!  ” — when,  confronted  by  the 
armies  of  hell  which  “Frenzied  Finance” 
conjured  from  the  sewers  and  moats  of  the 
System’s  citadel,  I  attempted  in  vain  to 
marshal  the  skeptical-eared  and  doubt-eyed 
masses  for  whom  I  had  invaded  Leprosy 
Land,  I  saw  red  and,  in  my  scarlet  vision,  I 
swore  that  my  babe,  which  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  sacred  marriage  of  Ambition 
and  Duty,  and  carried  in  an  exultant  agony 
of  uncertainty,  should  not  be  bom  upon  so 
hazardous  a  field. 

What  profits  the  world  by  the  birthing  of 
a  funeral? 

I  may  have  erred — ’tis  human.  You  said 
I  did,  and  I  may  have.  Anyway — the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  mine,  and  my  ambition  and 
my  hope  took  it,  and  no  man  heard  me  groan 
and  no  man  heard  me  moan. 

For  eight  years  the  grim,  grinding  wheel 


of  corruption  has  turned  upon  its  shaft  of 
inevitability,  and  to-day  all  men  see  the 
black-red  tracks  it  has  scarred  toward  that 
waiting  hell  I  tried  to  show  to  the  American 
people. 

To-day  all  men  see  the  awful  ruin,  the 
mere  prophecy  of  which  incubated  for  me 
and  mine  and  my  work  the  System’s  venge¬ 
ful  curses. 

No  man  to-day  even  whispers  of  “Fren¬ 
zied  Finance’s”  critic-created  exaggerations 
— everywhere  men  decry  its  moderation! 

The  pulpit,  the  lecture  platform,  and  the 
press  have  long  since  outrun  my  double- 
syllabled  indignation. 

The  courts  op>en  with  the  crier’s  “Hear 
ye,  hear  ye,  a  new  device  for  public  crime!” 
and  close  with,  “God  save  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  the  latest  invention  in  private 
wrong!” 

And  the  halls  of  legislation  reek  with 
proven  and  unproven  civic  immoralities 
such  as  would  make  “Frenzied  Finance,” 
had  it  a  tear-well,  weep  for  the  effeminacy 
of  its  early  wTath. 

COURT-PROVEN  “FRENZIED  FINANCE”  FACTS 

“Frenzied  Finance’s”  unbelieved  facts 
are  to-day  court-proven  and  court-decreed 
truths; 

“Frenzied  Finance’s’  incredible  implica¬ 
tions  are  to-day  the  commonplaces  of  the 
public  square; 

“Frenzied  Finance’s”  scoffed-at  warn¬ 
ings  are  to-day  the  p)eople’s  from-the-housc- 
to|>shouted  alarums; 

“Frenzied  Finance’s”  crazy  -  seeming 
prophecies  are  to-day  the  bricks  and  the 
mortar  with  which  the  people  are  building 
the  System’s,  dungeon  or  the  Republic’s 
tomb. 

When  I  look  at  these  developments  which 
bridge  “Frenzied  Finance”  with  to-day,  I 
wonder  were  you  and  the  people  in  error, 
or  was  I  ?  I  wonder  whether  conditions 
would  have  been  better  to-day  if  I  had 
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produced  my  “Remedy”  in  the  days  of 
“Frenzied  Finance,”  pinned  it  to  the  then 
prevailing  winds,  and  chanced  its  being 
wafted  or  cycloned  to  its  right  destination. 
I  wonder  if  it  was  not  all  for  the  best  that  I 
sullened  and  sulked,  and  that,  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  at  the  seeming  ingratitude  of  the 
people  in  not  help  ng  my  “  Remedy”  through 
the  toll-gate  to  “  Better  Land,”  I  flung  it 
back  into  the  discard  with  a  pee\Hsh:  “Oh, 
what’s  the  use?  What  is,  is;  what  is  to 
be,  will  be.  And  why  should  I  claw  flesh, 
why  should  I  vinegar  heart  and  soul  to  force 
its  coming?  ” 

Is  it  strange  that  from  my  wonder,  like 
a  voice  from  Out-there,  come  Opportunity’s 
plaintive  prayer  and  Duty’s  divine  urge, 
and  that  from  God’s  great  blue  steals  too  the 
inspiring  whisper  of  Duty’s  lover.  Ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that  I — vain  mortal — unable  to 
resist  them  or  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  an¬ 
other  tented  field  and  another  glorious  bat¬ 
tle,  throw  up  my  hands  and  again  enlist  for 
hiunanity’s  war? 

Your  readers  will  recall  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  “  Frenzied  Finance,”  in  the  “Fore¬ 
word,”  I  told  of  existing  conditions  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  alter  them  with¬ 
out  the  p)eople’s  first  visioning  the  System’s 


crimson  crimes  in  their  cradling;  how  vita- 
graphing  them  would  be  my  first  task;  how 
this  would  be  followed  by  the  blue-printing 
of  the  motive  and  the  method — the  trick — 
of  their  “happening;”  how  I  would  put  into 
the  people’s  hands  a  key  to  the  trick,  and 
then  how  I  would  give  the  “  Remedy,”  which 
not  only  would  kill  the  evil,  but  would  so 
dismember  it  as  to  make  its  reincarnation 
imp>ossible. 

Your  readers  know  that  I  made  good  in 
all  I  promised — in  all  except  the  exhibition 
of  the  “Remedy.”  My  most  biased  critics 
now  admit  this.  Therefore  it  is  with  the 
“Remedy”  that  I  will  begin  this  new 
battle. 

There  are  two  sections  to  the  “Remedy” 
for  the  present  big  evil  from  which  the 
American  people  suffer.  The  First  Section 
is  as  important  as  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
the  second  can  not  come  into  existence 
until  the  first  has  been  effected.  If  the 
First  Section  is  carried  to  a  successful  frui¬ 
tion,  half  of  the  present  big  evil  will  have 
been  destroyed.  So  let  us  to  the  First  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  best  there  is  in  us.  And  that 
we  may  start  right  and  strong,  and  for  a 
sure  finish,  let  us  burn  all  retreat  bridges. 
Thus: 


WE.  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE.  PLEDGE 
OURSELVES  UNQUALIFIEDLY  TO  OUR  READ¬ 
ERS  AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC  TO  RUN  EACH 
MONTH  WHATEVER  LAWSON  WRITES  OF 
HOW  TO  FREE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FROM 
THEIR  GREATEST  EVIL. 


LAWSON  PLEDGES  HIMSELF  TO  FIGHT 
UNTIL  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  FREED. 
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Indeed,  it  is  a  startling  pledge — your 
part,  I  mean.  I  know,  better  than  any  one 
else  can  p>ossibly  know,  how  much  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  of  you.  In  the  “Frenzied  Finance” 
battle.  Everybody’s  Magazine  toed  the 
advance  line  like  the  blind-to-fear,  deaf-to- 
favor  warrior  it  was.  I,  better  than  any 
other,  know  that  but  for  my  decision  to 
call  the  battle  off.  Everybody’s  Magazine 
would  be  victorious — or  still  rooted  to  the 
line,  fighting — or  dead  in  its  effort  to  plant 
my  banner,  the  “Remedy,” on  the  System’s 
battlements.  And  I  know,  too,  as  no  other 
man  can  know,  that  I,  and  I  alone,  was 
responsible  for  the  furling  of  that  banner 
against  a  “some-other-day”  battle. 

And  yet,  knowing  this,  I  think  it  but 
fair  to  accept  from  you  the  pledge  you 
have  given. 

The  voluntary  assumption  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility  shackles  regret.  The  weight  of  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  becomes  lighter  as  it  is  assumed 
and  lighter  still  as  its  assumption  grows 
heavy.  So,  having  voluntarily  assumed 
our  responsibility  and  having  lightened  it 
by  squarely  assuming  it,  let  us  start  on  our 
road  by  showing  wliat  lq4  us  to  assume  it. 

The  American  poople  are  oppressed,  and 
their  oppression  is  each  year  becoming  more 
unbearable.  This  can  not  continue.  There 
must  be  reform  or  there  xvill  be  revolution.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  following  statement  of  facts 
will  suffice: 

/. — The  United  States  is  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  nation  on  earth.  To  prove  it,  one  has 
but  to  show  that  while  there  are  nations  so 
prosjerous  that  their  p)eople  are  rich  and 
happy,  none  has  so  great  a  natural  base  of 
prosperity  as  the  United  States.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Germany  —  our  closest  prosperity 
competitor — is  a  mighty  nation.  The  Ger¬ 
man  people  are  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
yearly  growing  Hcher  and  more  prosperous. 
Yet  Germany  is  only  one-seventeenth  the 
size  of  the  United  States  and  has  less  than 


one-twelfth  of  our  natural  base  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  story  of  the  competitive  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
is  told  in  a  sentence: 

One  square  mile  in  Germany  must  fur¬ 
nish  existence  for  three  hundred  and  ten 
people — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  give 
them  a  splendid  existence — while  in  this 
country  one  square  mile  is  called  upen  to 
suppert  only  twenty-five  people. 

2. — In  the  United  States  the  very  rich 
are  few,  compiaratively  few  —  the  pxer 
many.  Ten  thousand  of  the  first,  and 
ninety-nine  million  nine  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  thousand  of  the  last.  The  very  few  are 
continually  growing  richer  and  the  many 
pxerer. 

j. — The  people  know  that  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  few  has  been  produced  by  the 
many,  and  that  they,  the  pjeople,  have 
been  parted  from  it  by  the  few,  who  gave 
nothing  of  value  in  return. 

4.  — The  people  believe  they  rule;  they 
do  and  they  don’t. 

5.  — The  people  know  that  they  would 
never,  after  having  produced  uncounted 
wealth,  consciously  allow  the  few  to  take 
it  away  from  them  without  getting  an 
equivalent. 

6.  — The  people  know  that  the  wealth 
which  was  theirs,  and  should  now  be  theirs, 
is  being  used  by  the  few  to  enslrve  the 
many. 

They  know  this  because  the  results  of 
their  efforts — their  mental  and  bodily  ef¬ 
forts — their  wage  and  income,  will  not  now 
meet  the  cost  of  their  existence;  or  if  they 
do  meet  it  now — barely  meet  it — the  pieople 
know  that  they  will  not  meet  it  in  the  near 
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future.  They  know  this  because  they  know 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  on  the  increase 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
people’s  wage  and  income. 

7.  — The  people  know  that  this  condition 
has  long  existed  and  that  they  have  had  no 
relief.  And  they  know  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
lief  in  sight.  And  they  are  beginning  to 
know  that  there  can  be  no  relief  but  that 
which  they  themselves  initiate,  perfect, 
and  perpetuate. 

8.  — The  people  know  that  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  who  possess  three-fourths  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country  will  never  voluntar¬ 
ily  share  it  with  the  people  from  whom  it 
has  been  pillaged,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  few  are  using  it  and  will  continue 
to  use  it  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking 
it  away  from  them. 

g. — The  American  people  know  that  they, 
the  many,  will  never  consent  to  become 
the  slaves  of  the  few,  neither  wdll  they  sub¬ 
mit  to  starvation  while  there  is  the  basis 
of  plenty  in  their  country.  They  know 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  rise  and 
revolt. 

I  rep)eat  that  these  nine  simple  statements 
of  fact  absolutely  prove  there  must  he  reform 
or  revolution. 

Admitting  this — and  it  must  be  admitted 
— the  question  is,  “How  can  the  reform  be 
brought  about?”  But  before  that  question 
comes  another:  “What  is  it  that  must  be 
reformed?  ” 

And  that  brings  us  face  on  to  this: 

The  American  Republic  is  going  to  de- 
•tniction  because 

It  is  in  the  clutches  of  an  evil  which 

Is  not  of  the  people’s  own  conscious  ma¬ 
king  and,  consequently, 


It  is  beyond  their  power  of  curing  because 

They  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  trouble  to-day,  the 
cause  of  the  mad  imrest,  the  frenzied  agita¬ 
tion,  the  reckless  desperation,  the  nearly 
garroted  hope.  THE  PEOPLE  KNOW  THAT 
THEY  ARE  HURT  AND  ARE  BEING  HURT  UNTO 
DEATH;  BUT  THEY  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  IS 
HURTING  THEM. 

If  the  American  p>eople  to-day,  in  the 
zenith  of  their  wealth,  courage,  might,  and 
all-round  pK)wer,  really  knew  what  it  is  that 
is  bedeviling  them,  they  would,  between 
one  sunrise  and  another,  destroy  their  be- 
devilers  and  their  bedevilment  in  the  con¬ 
suming  flame  of  their  wrath. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  in  the  church  and  the  college,  in 
the  hives  of  business  and  the  haimts  of  so¬ 
ciety,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  printery, 
within  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the 
homes  of  justice,  down  in  the  mines  and 
up  on  the  mountains,  everywhere  from  the 
poorhouse  to  the  palace-gate,  man  asks  of 
man: 

“What  is  it,  what  can  it  be,  that  in  our 
land  of  p)eace  and  plenty  and  prosperity 
robs  us  of  our  honest  efforts’  fruit?” 

And  from  no  man’ comes  an  intelligible 
answer,  but  in  place  of  answer  there  come 
from  all,  the  wail  of  pain,  the  moan  of 
fear,  the  howl  of  reprisal  rage:  “We 
know  our  robbers  but  n:»t  their  method. 
Show  it  to  us,  and  then,  O  God.  and 
then—!” 

There  has  never  been  a  stranger  sp)ectacle 
in  the  affairs  of  a  civilized  pjeople  than  the 
one  now  upland-downing  and  all-hands- 
rounding  that  great  stage  which  is  winged 
by  Canada  and  Me.xico,  backgrounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  footlighted  where  the 
Golden  Gate  opiens  to  the  Orient — the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  nearly  frenzied,  free-and-equal,  re¬ 
public-housed  p>eopie  raging  at  incredible 
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wrongs  incubated  in  their  own  broodery,  fat' 
tened  on  their  revered  ballot-box  traditions, 
feathered,  winged,  and  cropp>ed  in  their  own 
back  yard,  and  sanctified  in  their  holiest 
temples  of  justice,  by  their  highest  Consti¬ 
tution-ordained  high  priests: — the  spectacle 
of  a  people  raging  at  their  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  how  and  the  wherefore  of  their 
wrongs,  cursing  those  who  committed  them, 
and  railing  at  their  own  impotent  ignorance. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture. 

ROBBED— BUT  HOW? 

The  American  people  know  that  they  have 
been  robbed,  because  the  ones  who  have  rob¬ 
bed  them  brazenly  flaunt  the  vast  loot  in  their 
faces. 

They  know  they  are  being  robbed,  became, 
though  their  prosperity  continues,  the  high 
cost  of  living  continues  to  mount,  while  their 
wage  and  income  remain  stationary. 

They  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  and 
are  being  robbed,  became  their  robbers  point 
to  their  ^^legaT'  title  to  the  loot  and  leeringly 
remind  the  people  that  they  themselves  make 
the  “Ugal"l 

They  know  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
robbed,  because  of  their  inability  to  see  how 
it  is  done,  and,  therefore,  how  it  can  be 
stopped. 

Is  not  this  a  proud  condition  for  a  people 
who  boast  their  individual  and  collecti\'e 
superiority  over  all  the  world?  Is  it  not 
an  inspiring  spectacle  for  a  republic  which 
claims  that  the  whole  world  must  cut  its 
morning  coat,  evening  waistcoat,  and  pa¬ 
jamas  by  the  republic’s  free-and-equal  pat¬ 
tern?  I  trust  my  readers  will  ponder,  and 
again  pender,  this  astounding  situation.  If 
they  do  not,  then  we  shall  have  had  our 
p>ains  for  their  amusement  instead  of  their 
emancip>ation. 

And  in  their  pondering,  let  them  take 


no  comfort  in  the  fool’s  argument:  “How 
can  we  be  exp)ected  to  understand  a  problem 
which  puzzles  our  e.xp)ert  thinkers,  our  schol¬ 
ars,  and  our  statesmen?  It  is  for  them, 
not  for  us,  to  find  the  answ’er  and  the  cure, 
and  they  must  find  both.”  Fool’s  argument 
because  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trick  have 
provided  it  with  its  own  squid. 

Bear  in  mind,  O  ye  wise  American  p>eople, 
that  your  statesmen  have  been  playing  leap>- 
frog  with  these  cumulating  complexities  for 
well-nigh  half  a  century,  that  they  are  to¬ 
day  enjoying  the  game,  and  that  they  are 
no  nearer  the  “horse-sense”  solution  of 
their  high-cost-of-living  problem  than  they 
were  three  decades  ago. 

Could  the  American  people  have  a  better 
illustration  of  the  helplessness  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  condition  than  this  fall’s  presidential 
camp>aign? 

The  whole  world  knows  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  American  p>eople  will  choose  the 
commander-in-chief  for  a  four  years’  fight— 
for,  make  no  mistake,  the  long  roll  is  being 
sounded — a  fight  the  history  of  which  may 
prologue  the  downfall  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
public  or  the  reincarnation  of  Freedom’s 
Utopia.  The  world  knows  that  a  mighty 
problem  confronts  the  American  p)eople — 
the  mightiest  since  that  w’hich  screamed 
from  the  cannon’s  mouth  in  ’6i.  Who  shall 
be  the  commander-in-chief,  what  the  battle 
lines,  and  what  the  issue? 

The  world  knows  that  the  American 
p)eople  have  marched  to  this  campaign  in 
solid  phalanx,  that  their  teeth  are  set,  thcr’r 
eyes  ablaze,  their  bayoneted  guns  held  at 
charge. 

And  then  what  does  the  world  see? 

Wilson  —  Taft  —  Roosevelt!  Taft  — 
Roosevelt — Wilson ! — the  three  overtopping 
statesmen  of  the  age,  with  banners  and 
with  war-cries  that  would  make  a  dime  mu¬ 
seum  Zulu  chief  cock-eyed  with  envy.  The 
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world  reads  upon  their  proudly  borne  ban¬ 
ners: 


WILSON 

AND 

DEMOCRACY 

“For  the  Outs  and  Weird  Potions.” 


TAFT 

AND 

REPUBLICANISM 
“For  the  Ins  and  Tried  Lotions.” 


ROOSEVELT 

AND 

PROGRESSIVISM 
“For  Ourselves  and  Our  Notions.” 


The  world  hears  their  war-cries: 

*'To  wit,  to  wee,  take  me.” 
”To  wee,  to  wit,  I  fit.” 

*'To  wit,  to  wee,  to  wit,  Vm  It.” 

Nowhere  on  the  banners,  nowhere  in  the 
war-cries,  do  the  people  see  or  hear  a  correct 
answer  to  their  frenzied  questions: 

“What  has  robbed  us,  and  how? 

“What  is  robbing  us,  and  why?'’ 

Nowhere  in  all  this  din  of  battle  is  there 
an  intelligible  word  as  to  what  “reform” 
will  stop  present  conditions,  nowhere  an 
intelligible  word  as  to  how  long  raw,  red, 
brutal  revolution  can  be  stayed. 

A  Saturnian,  way-stationing  here  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  airship  oil,  would  surely 
conclude,  from  the  swirling  phrases,  “Ref¬ 


erendum  and  Recall,”  “Tariff,”  “Trusts,” 
“Interstate  Commerce,”  etc,,  that  the 
American  people  were — as  in  ’8o,  ’84,  ’88, 
’92,  ’96,  ’00,  ’04,  and  ’08 — indulging  in  an 
interscholastic  debate  on  amateur  state¬ 
craft,  instead  of  facing  a  great  crisis. 

And  if  our  Saturnine  visitor  should  be 
tempted  to  read  the  three  great  statesmen’s 
best  thoughts  on  the  people’s  evils,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  upon  his  return  to  Saturn,  that 
snug  little  community’s  leading  daily  would 
contain  an  interview  running  something 
like  this: 

Our  foremost  airship  citizen,  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica,  reports  that  the  people  of  that  nation 
are  at  the  present  time  lolling  in  the  state  of 
perfect  bliss  which  rises  only  on  a  rock-founda- 
tioned  prosperity  cemented  with  laws  ideally 
administered.  He  reports  that  all  their  affairs, 
material  and  spiritual,  are  so  perpetually-mo¬ 
tioning  themselves  that  the  people’s  only  con¬ 
cern  is  with  abstract  problems  which  have  not 
the  remotest  connection  with  their  present  or 
future  life. 

However  things  may  look  to  the  Satur¬ 
nian,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  of  America, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested,  do  not  be¬ 
stir  our  wits — in  this,  our  most  important 
campaign  year — long  enough  to  demand 
,  of  ourselves  “horse-sense”  answers  to  our 
one  great  question?  If  we  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  robbed  for  almost  half  a  century — 
robbed,  by  the  few,  of  billions  of  our  wealth; 
if  this  robbery  is  still  continuing;  if  its  con¬ 
tinuation  means  slavery  or  revolution — 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable, 
should  we  devote  our  energies,  in  this  short 
yet  most  vital  political  campaign,  to  a  lot 
of  thrashed-out  and  thrashed-in  questions 
that  are  as  old  as  our  evils?  Why  have 
we  given  so  little  thought  and  study  to  the 
big  question: 

“What  is  there  to  be  reformed  and  how?” 

Then,  too,  why  do  our  tallest  statesmen 
devote  their  energies  in  this  campaign  to 
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swatting  p>olitical  flies  and  econonaic  mos¬ 
quitoes  which,  while  an  annoyance  to  the 
American  people,  are  not,  and  can  not,  be 
the  real  cause  of  their  big  evil?  Why  do 
they  not,  instead,  show  us  the  terrible 
monster  that  '  we  know  is  hiding  out 
yonder  panting  for  fresh  raidings?  WTiy 
are  they,  our  wisest  men,  not  arming  to 
go  forth  to  hunt  this  devouring  beast  to 
its  death? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these 
questions.  For  we  of  America  know  that 
Wilson,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt  are  sturdily 
honest,  superbly  intentioned,  grandly  am- 
bitioned,  and  that  they  would  be  only  too 
willing  and  anxious  to  answer  the  question, 
^^What  is  there  to  be  reformed  and  how?"  if 
they  were  equipped  to  answer. 

Neither  Wilson,  Taft,  nor  Roosevelt 
knows  even  the  name  of  the  big  evil  that 
must  be  reformed  unless  there  is  to  be  terrible 
revolution.  If  they  knew  its  name,  they 
would  long  since  have  tracked  it  to  its  lair 
and  lanced,  shot,  or  clubbed  it  to  death. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  but  few  who  know 
what  is  to  be  reformed  and  how  to  reform  it. 

Tut,  tut!  my  impatient  and  easily  irri¬ 
tated  Democratic -Republican -Progressive 
readers.  I  know  as  well  as  you  the  boast¬ 
fulness  of  that  statement,  but  I  insist  upon 
its  truthfulness,  however  your  partizan^ip 
may  urge  you  to  deny  it.  Let  me  give  you 
who  feel  that  my  claim ’s  a  reflection  on  the 
ability  or  honesty  of  your  candidate  just 
one  little  short-arm  jab: 

The  American  people  have  been  shoot¬ 
ing  toward  hell  at  a  mile-a-minute  gait  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Every  one  who  is 
not  System-doped  knows  it;  and  yet  the 
efforts  of  all  the  statesmen  in  public  life  to 
put  on  the  brakes  have  had  as  much  real  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  people’s  tobogganing  as  would  the 
insertion  of  a  butter-ball  between  a  million- 
horse-power  fly-wheel  and  its  brake-block. 

I  repeat,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  but 
few'  who  know  what  the  big  evil  is,  much 
less  how’  to  destroy  it. 

And  why  is  it,  you  ask,  that  honest, 
brave,  and  ambitious  American  citizens  do 
not  know  more  than  they  do  about  the  one 
big  evil;  that,  election  in  and  election  out, 
they  rave — just  rave — over  a  lot  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  evils  that  radiate  from  the  one  fvm- 
damental  and  overtowering  evil? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  in  it  lies  con¬ 


cealed  no  unintentional  reflection  nor  in¬ 
tended  slur  upon  an  American  citizen’ s  in¬ 
telligence  or  ability.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps 
to  an  American’s  credit  if  he  does  not  know 
the  one  big  evil. 

NO  MAN  CAN  POSSIBLY  KNOW  THE  ONE 
BIG  EVIL  WHICH  MUST  BE  KNOWN  TO  BE 
REFORMED,  AND  WHICH  MUST  BE  REFORMED 
TO  PREVENT  REVOLUTION,  UNLESS  HE  HAS 
HAD  HAND  IN  ITS  CREATION  OR  ITS 
WORKING - 

Because  it  is  a  device  contrived  with 
most  devilish  cuiming,  and 

Because  its  creators,  maturers,  and  per- 
petuators  have  worked  overtime  spending 
a  large  part  of  the  vast  loot  collected  by 
means  of  this  device  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  all  honest  men  who  sought  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  construction  and  its  working. 
Why? 

Because  when  honest  men  once  actually 
know  either  its  construction  or  its  working, 
they  will  inevitably  scrap-heap  it. 

THE  GREAT  UNIDENTIFIED  EVIL 

Let  me  say  unqualifiedly: 

The  chance  of  the  ordinary  American 
citizen  who  has  had  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  or  the  working  of  the  System’s 
device  for  pillaging  the  American  people,  to 
secure  a  working  knowledge  of  the  device,  is 
the  same  as  hjs  chance  of  securing  the  key 
to  hell’s  fire-alarm  box  after  be  has  been 
clamped  to  the  broiler. 

Although  the  American  people  do  not 
know  what  the  one  great  evil  is,  I  do — root, 
trunk,  branch,  leaves,  and  fruit.  I  not 
only  know  what  the  thing  is  that  should  be 
reformed,  but  I  know  how  to  reform  it — 
that  is  what  the  Remedy"  is  for. 

I  do  not  boast  when  I  say  this.  I  know 
this  evil  in  its  every  part — its  creation,  its 
maturing,  and  its  perpetuation. 

I  know  the  System’s  motive,  its  con¬ 
science,  its  heart,  its  soul. 

I  also  know  the  people — their  conditions, 
p>ast  and  present — and,  knowing  these 
things,  I  know  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  of  the  big  evil  and  its 
destruction. 

And  because  I  know,  I  have  enlisted  for 
this  new  war. 
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Here  is  a  frank  statement  of  what  we 
purpose  to  do:  The  Remedy  is  in  two  sec¬ 
tions: 

THE  FIRST  IS  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
BIG  EVIL— AND  THE  BIG  EVIL  IS  A  GIGANTIC, 
“SURE  THING”  GAMBLING  DEVICE  BY  WHICH  THE 
PEOPLE  ARE  ANNUALLY  ROBBED  OF  BETWEEN 
TWO  AND  THREE  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS.  THIS 
DEVICE  IS— AND  MUST  BE,  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE 
—  WORKED  THROUGH  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGL 
THEREFORE,  THE  PURPOSE  OF  OUR  WORK  IS 
THE  CLOSING  UP  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  — 
ITS  CLOSING  SO  FAR  AS  GAMBLING  IS  CON¬ 
CERNED. 

After  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  destroyed,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  an  honest  and  useful  institution  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
keeping  the  capitalist’s  wealth  and  the 
people’s  savings  invested  in  the  billions  of 
stocks  and  bonds  which  truly  represent  the 
legitimate  industries  of  the  nation,  we  will 
bring  out  our  Second  Section — an  entirely 
new  device  through  which  all  of  the  people's 
industries  will  be  conducted  in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  destroyed — destroyed  so 
far  as  its  present  function  of  pillaging  the 
people  is  concerned — the  wholesale  robbery 
of  the  people  will  be  at  an  end;  but  the  few, 
the  possessors  of  gigantic  fortunes,  will  still 
collect  through  the  instrumentality  of 
stocks  and  bonds  a  legal  but  an  undue  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investments.  The  Second 
Section  of  the  Remedy  will  correct  this  by 
compelling  a  fair  division  with  the  people, 
who  at  all  times  owm  the  “real”  money  of 
the  country — five  billions  of  dollars  de¬ 
posited  in  savings  banks. 

This  new  device,  once  it  is  working,  will 
absolutely  destroy  all  trusts,  as  trusts  are 
now  known,  and  all  kindred  devices  by 
which  the  few  pillage  the  many. 

It  may  take  months  or  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  two  sections  of  our  task;  to  birth 
and  establish  our  “  Remedy.  ’’But  however 
long  it  may  take,  we  will  stay  by  the  job 
until  it  is  completed.  The  earnest  support 
of  the  people  and  their  active  cooperation 
in  our  work  will  assure  the  success  of  the 


First  Section  of  our  task,  and  with  its  com¬ 
pletion  the  cost  of  the  people's  living  must 
begin  to  drop  rapidly  and  universally. 

In  regard  to  the  First  Section,  the  clo¬ 
sing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  so  far  as  it  is  a 
gambling  institution,  this  will  be  our  method 
of  procedure: 

IVe  will  show  the  big  evil;  how  it  has  been 
worked,  in  the  past,  and  how  it  is  being  worked 
now;  we  will  show  what  laws  are  necessary  to 
close  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  close  it  as  thor¬ 
oughly  to  all  gambling  as  the  old  Louisiana 
Lottery  was  closed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
was  as  firmly  established  an  institution  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  to-day.  It  took  the 
money  of  all  the  people  and  returned  some 
of  it  to  the  many.  Its  controllers,  the  few, 
retained  over  one  hundred  millions  each 
year  for  working  the  game.  The  people 
knew  this  and  knew  that  the  whole  affair 
was  gambling  pure  and  simple,  but  they 
said  people  must  gamble — so  why  not? 
Yet  to-day  there  is  no  man  so  idiotic  as  to 
dare  suggest  its  re-establishment. 

But  the  Louisiana  Lottery  compared 
with  the  Stock  Exchange  was  as  iTifluenza 
to  tuberculosis.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  business  to-day  is 
gambling,  three-fourths  of  this  is  loaded- 
dice  gambling;  and  it  takes  from  the  people 
over  two  billions  each  year,  and  gives  them 
absolutely  nothing  in  return. 

WE  WILL  POINT  OUT  TO  THE  LAWMAKERS 
AND  LAW  ADMINISTRATORS  HOW  LAWS  FOR 
THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  CAN 
BE  READ  INTO  THE  STATUTES,  AND  SHOW 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WHY  THEY  MUST  BE 
MADE  A  PART  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS -AND 
QUICKLY. 

That  I  may  give  the  “Remedy”  its  best 
possible  start-off,  that  is,  that  I  may  get 
into  my  readers’  minds  a  clear  plan  of  my 
work  structure,  I  will  give  a  scant  blue¬ 
print  of  it: 

First:  I  will  depend,  very  largely,  upon 
the  repetition  of  its  fundamentals.  I  don’t 
want  my  readers  to  get  impatient  when  they 
find,  time  and  again,  as  they  will,  the  same 
thing — the  same  idea  in  new  phrasing,  or 
some  other  idea  in  old  phrasing,  or  the  same 
idea  in  the  same  phrasing.  I,  not  my  readers, 
am  the  doctor  in  this  particular  case.  I 
profess  to  know  my  business — my  business 
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of  diagramming  the  people’s  evils,  which 
are  foundation^  in  f^nce,  and  I  intend 
so  to  diagram  this  particular  evil  that  my 
readers  wUl  know,  when  I  am  through,  what 
I  intend  that  they  shall  know — the  evil 
and  how  to  destroy  it. 

When  they  trip  over  my  repetitions, 
they  should  say  to  themselves:  “He 
knows  his  business  better  than  we  do,  and 
if  he  has  decided  it  is  necessary  to  repeat, 
well  and  good — ^let  him.” 

All  of  my  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
I  will  not  repeat  from  fun  or  through  care¬ 
lessness.  liiis  crusade  of  mine  is  one  of 
deadly  earnestness  to  me,  and  I  will  carry 
it  on  to  the  best  of  my  powers. 

When  in  “Frenzied  Finance”  I  said  the 
same  to  my  readers,  they  might  have  had 
license  to  wonder  whether  I  did  know  my 
job.  But  now,  having  lived  through  fren¬ 
zied  finance,  they  should  know,  without 
taking  my  word  for  it,  whether  I  or  they 
best  know  how  to  tool  the  shafts — wheth¬ 
er  I,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  miser, 
slouch,  or  sp)endthrift  my  phrases. 

I  will  say  that  if  my  present  job  was  a 
for-the-f»n-of-it  or  for-Uie-money-of-it  story¬ 
telling  affair,  I  should  perhaps  treat  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  I  would  chip,  clip,  and  polish  it 
to  its  prettiest.  But  it  is  not  that  sort  of 
mongoose — it  is  a  clearly  defined,  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  coon-bagging  affair,  and  as 
such  I  intend  to  tackle  it,  tributing  nothing 
to  literary  rules,  regulations,  customs,  or 
traditions,  and  kowtowing  neither  to  pride, 
vanity,  nor  personal  hanker — in  other  words, 
from  start  to  finish,  the  job  I  have  under¬ 
taken  is  going  to  boss  me,  instead  of  my 
bossing  the  job. 

Second:  Having  dearly — cameo-clearly 
— in  my  vision  the  evil  and  its  cure,  I  will 
transfer  them  to  my  readers’  visioq,  so 
transfer  them  that  my  readers  will,  before 
I  have  ended,  be  as  surely  possessed  of  my 
vision  as  I  now  am. 

STORIES  FOR  BLIND  MEN 

This  means  that  each  month  I  will  write 
a  story  which  will  show — so  vividly  that 
even  a  blind  man  in  a  midnight  jungle  can 
see — the  F)ast,  present,  and  contemplated 
future  workings  of  the  big  evil. 

These  stories  will  be  written,  first,  to  in¬ 
terest,  and  then  to  educate,  and,  last,  to 
raise  all  the  latent  hell  in  the  American 
people — in  the  victims  and  the  to-be-vic¬ 


tims  of  the  big  evil  and  its  ruthless  creators 
and  workers. 

Let  my  readers  make  no  mistake  about 
this.  My  stories  will  be  truthful,  and  I  will 
forge  each  of  the  links  in  my  fundamentals- 
and-condusions  chain  in  as  simple  and 
homely  phrases  as  my  tongs,  sledge-ham¬ 
mer,  and  anvil  will  permit.  But  the  stories 
will  be  scarleted,  yellowed,  and  blacked  to 
the  limit.  They  be  directed  to  the  un¬ 
damming  of  the  indignation  of  millions  of 
the  wronged,  to  the  end  that  the  victims, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
deviltry  may  in  great  numbers  and  in  their 
loudest  voices  howl  for  a  quick  and  lasting 
reform. 

THE  FIGHTING  DIET 

We  have  not  selected  this  method  be¬ 
cause  we  itch  for  muckraking,  but  solely  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  if  the  American  people 
are  to  be  saved  from  a  black  revolution  they 
must  first  be  aroused — aroused  to  a  fierce 
blind- to-f ear,  deaf-to-favor  passion;  and  we 
know  that  to  arouse  them  to  such  a  state 
we  must  pilot  them  from  their  present 
diminishing  meal  of  syndicate-skimmed 
milk,  corporation-kneaded  bread,  and  trust- 
chiuned  nine-ounces-to-the-pound  butter, 
to  a  raw-meat,  Qayenne-peppered,  green- 
cactus  diet. 

We  estimate  that  there  have  been  count¬ 
less  spine-backed  brutalities,  blood-jellied 
venalities,  and  cold-chiseled  deviltries  pull¬ 
ed  off  by  the  System  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century — and  many  of  them  since 
the  finish  of  “Frenzied  Finance” — any  one 
of  which  contains  within  itself  a  good  story 
— a  story  hot  enough  to  red-froth  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  crimson-blooded  men  and  salt- 
tear  the  sympathy  of  all  left-hearted  women, 
even  when  they  are  told  in  that  spike- 
clubbed,  bxizz-sawed,  fife-and-drum  style 
with  which  since  the  beginning  Truth  has 
equipped  herself  when  going  forth  to  mas¬ 
sacre  fraud  and  oppression. 

My  stories  will  sound  their  own  jinglers 
from  chapter  to  chapter  as  I  fashion  them  for 
lodgment  between  the  fundamentals  and 
conclusions  which  they  are  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate.  But,  as  the  huckster  says,  I  will  here 
give  a  few  sample  packages  of  the  material 
of  which  they  will  be  constructed: 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  lorgnet- 
ted  by  the  people  as  one  of  their  greatest 
^evils.  The  people  “  by-heavened  ”  to  them- 
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selves  and  to  the  world  their  sureness  that  And  while  asking,  they  are  figuring  on  a 


it  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  high- 
cost  living.  The  press  mocking-birded  its 
“Sure,  Mike!”  The  pulpit  amen’d  “Verily 
it  is.”  The  lecture-platform  organetted  its 
0.  K.  The  statesmen  graphophoned  “’Twas 
we  who  saw  it  first.”  And  all  chorused, 
“Sic  ’im,  Tige!” 

And  the  people  jumped  for  their  seven- 
league  boots,  and,  guided  in  their  going  by 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  platform, 
and  the  statesmen,  they  overtook  and 
shackled  and  dungeoned  this  big  malefac¬ 
tor.  Then  the  courts  basso-prof undoed; 
“Standard  Oil,  thou  art  a  chameleon-skin¬ 
ned,  hoof-footed,  tail-spined,  triple-eyed, 
hawk-beaked,  rubber-mawed,  thirteen-fin¬ 
gered,  centipededly-propelled,  soul-sucking, 
and  heart-shucking  he-hellite.” 

Then  the  courts  ordered  that  it  destroy 
itself,  efface  itself  from  the  earth. 

So,  still  proclaiming  itself  a  law-abiding 
innocent,  it  did  efface  itself.  All  this  took 
fourteen  years  of  most  strenuous  battling, 
battling  which  cost  millions  and  millions  of 
money;  and  these  millions  were  paid  by  the 
trusts  and  by  the  Government,  having  first 
been  collect^  from  the  p)eople. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  This 
black  thing  of  hell,  this  Standard  Oil,  reor¬ 
ganized,  and  continued  its  old  business  of 
supplying  the  American  p)eople  with  one  of 
their  foundation  necessities,  and  lo!  within 
one  year  from  the  time  it  had  effaced  itself 
from  the  earth,  its  business  had  increased, 
its  oil  price  likewise,  and  its  stock  had  ac¬ 
tually  doubled  in  value. 

“but  ’twas  a  famous  victory” 

In  other  words,  it  took  more  from  the 
people  in  the  form  that  the  American 
people’s  victory  compelled  it  to  take,  than 
it  had  done  before.  Or,  in  still  other  words, 
the  American  people  by  their  victory  over 
this  trust  increas^,  instead  of  decreased, 
their  cost  of  living. 

And  the  American  people  at  the  present 
time  being  aware  of  this,  not  only  because 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  worth  of 
the  reorganized  trust  capital  stock,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  the  oil  they  consume  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  they  won 
their  fight,  are  staring  with  sheep-faced  in¬ 
credulity  into  each  other’s  eyes  and  mental¬ 
ly  asking:  “  Where  were  we  at  before?  Where 
are  we  at  now?  And  how,  and  why?  ” 


problem  something  like  this: 

“If  our  cost  of  living  increased  with  each 
victory,  without  any  corresponding  increase 
in  our  wage  and  income,  how  many  victories 
will  be  necessary  to  put  us  over  the  brink  ?  ” 

WHEN  CONVICTION  DOESN’T  CONVICT 

Again:  The  great  Tobacco  Trust  indus¬ 
try,  which  supplies  the  American  people 
with  their  tobacco  in  all  its  different  forms, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Oil  Trust.  It 
was  attacked  by  the  people,  effaced  from 
off  the  earth  by  the  people,  reorganized  by 
itself,  and  after  reorganization  was  worth 
scores  of  millions  more  than  before  its  eface- 
ment. 

Again:  The  Beef  Trust,  another  of  the 
great  trusts  of  the  country,  the  one  that 
supplies  the  people  with  their  meat  food, 
was  attacked  by  the  people  through  criminal 
laws.  After  a  long  and  strenuous  battle  that 
cost  millions  for  offense  and  defense,  the 
trust  won.  That  is,  it  licked  the  people,  and 
thereupon,  like  the  Standard  Oil  and  To¬ 
bacco  trusts,  jumped  in  value.  And  the 
price  of  its  product  also  jumped — thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  people’s  living, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  wage  or 
income. 

Having  its  habitat  in  the  West  and  con¬ 
ducting  its  affairs  with  less  regard  to  the 
good  form  and  conventionalities  observ’ed 
in  such  affairs  than  the  trusts  that  have 
their  homes  in  the  East — the  Beef  Trust 
celebrated  its  victory  over  the  people  in  a 
more  brazen  and  insolent  manner  than  the 
oil  and  tobacco  members  of  the  trust  tribe: 
it  jumped  the  price  of  the  people’s  beef,  on 
the  very  day  when  its  victory  over  the  people 
was  announced,  four  cents  per  pound. 

Again:  The  Sugar  Trust,  one  of  the 
great  trusts  of  the  country,  supplying  the 
people  with  a  foundation  necessity,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  people  ci\'illy  and  criminally 
and  was  convicted  of  crimes  that  would 
put  to  shame  a  properly  educated  profes¬ 
sional  pickpocket,  blackjacker,  or  second- 
story  worker.  It  was  con\ncted  of  so  many 
different  crimes  in  so  many  different  ways 
that  the  people  were  dazed  at  the  crimes 
and  at  the  ease  with  which  they  had  proved 
them.  The  result  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
convictions  of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  civilly  convicted  Oil 
and  Tobacco  trusts,  and  the  criminally 
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acquitted  Beef  Trust:  the  worth  of  the 
property  increased. 

Or,  in  other  words,  all  these  trusts  were 
privil^ed  to  charge  the  p>eople  more  for 
their  necessities  than  they  had  charged  be¬ 
fore  conviction. 

After  contemplating  this  curious  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs — that  civil  conviction,  crim¬ 
inal  acquittal,  and  dvil  and  criminal  con¬ 
viction  combined,  all  produced  the  same  ef¬ 
fect — an  increase  in  the  people’s  cost  of 
living  and  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
trusts  that -were  civilly  convicted,  or  crim- 
iiully  acquitted,  or  civilly  and  criminally 
convicted,  the  American  people  stared  into 
each  other’s  eyes  with  a  “  Where  were  we  at, 
where  are  we  at,  where  are  we  going  to  be 
at?  ”  expression. 

HALO-ING  A  DOLLAR  KING 

Another:  There  was  a  panic  in  1907. 
At  its  height,  after  a  few  score  heart-and- 
soul-and-consdence  two-eyed  citizens  had 
suicided  and  convicted,  and  thousands  of 
honest  business  men  had  bankrupted  and 
departed  for  the  ]xx)rhouse,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  communities  of  every  center  and  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  country  were  town-meetinging 
for  the  erection  of  cyclone  cellars  and  grave¬ 
yard  extensions,  the  mightiest  of  all  dollar 
kings  stayed  the  panic’s  destruction  by  toss¬ 
ing  into  the  Wall  Street  vortex  a  score  or 
two  millions  of  real  money. 

’Twas  a  noble  deed,  a  brave  deed,  and 
a  generous  one,  for  it  certainly  takes  noble¬ 
ness,  bravery,  and  generosity  to  jeopardize 
one’s  hard- thrif ted  millions  in  such  a  panic; 
and  the  world  lifted  its  bonnet  on  the  end 
of  its  huzzas.  “Long  live  the  noble  act — 
long  live  the  kingly  actor!” 

After  the  turbulent  financial  waves  had 
subsided,  and  the  soughing  sewers  had  gut- 
turaled  the  names,  to  the  last  one,  of  those 
who  had  been  sucked  down  to  oblivion, 
and  when  peace  and  calmness  returned  and 
the  people  had  time  to  reflect — then  from 
all  over  the  land  came  contributions  of 
laurel,  sweetly  fragrant  laurel,  to  make  a 
wreath  which,  in  due  time,  was  placed  upon 
this  hero’s  dollar-royal  brow.  History  says: 
“He  wore  his  honors  and  his  people’s  halo 
with  a  graveness  fitting  unto  his  generosity 
and  a  generosity  fitting  unto  his  graveness.” 

Republics  are  brutally  ungrateful  crit¬ 
ters; — this  kingly  coin  monarch  had  hardly 
set  foot  within  his  fourth  year  when  a 


brute  Congress,  at  a  cruelly  crude  investi¬ 
gation,  comp>elled  the  admission  that  the 
millions  so  nobly,  bravely,  and  generously 
hazarded  to  stay  the  panic  were  in  fact 
Government  coin — that  coin  which  a  free 
and  equal  p>eople  contribute  in  peniues  and 
dollars  for  the  legitimate  conduct  of  their 
Government — and  that  it  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  haloed  Dollar  King  secretly 
and  without  charge,  that  he  might  save  the 
people  at  six  per  cent,  per  save. 

Again:  A  great  labor  strike,  involving 
millions,  was  at  its  height.  The  labor  gen¬ 
eral  was  a  down-trod  Napoleon.  His  world¬ 
ly  goods,  at  the  bc^ning  of  the  contest, 
consisted  of  a  God-and-humanity  oratorical 
tongue,  an  alarm-clock  conscience,  and  a 
teasing- to-be-filled  gripsack.  Capital  had 
every  outward  appearance  of  being  groggy— 
Capital,  in  its  labor  contests,  during  the 
first  few  rounds  always  has  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  groggy;  then  Capital  de¬ 
livered  its  solar-plexus,  and  the  down-trod 
Napoleon  had  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
from  lugging  a  full-of-thousand-dollar-bills 
gripsack. 

Again:  Five  million  American  families, 
twenty-five  million  of  the  one  hxmdred  mil¬ 
lion  American  people,  have  five  billions’ 
worth  of  the  accumulated  results  of  their 
mental  and  bodily  efforts  in  savings  banks. 
The  interest  received  by  these  every-day 
p)eople  from  this  vast  and  most  sacr^  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  American  wealth  is  a  very 
important  part  of  their  total  income. 

WHERE  DO  THE  PEOPLE’S  SAVINGS  GO? 

This  capital  of  the  many,  after  it  gets 
into  savings  banks,  is  employed  by  the 
national  banks  and  trust  companies — very 
important  cogs  in  the  System’s  pillaging 
machinery — in  the  same  way  as  the  billions 
belonging  to  the  few,  to  the  ten  thousand 
who  have  accumulated  and  are  possessed 
of  their  one  himdred  billions  of  the  nation’s 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  billions  of  total 
wealth.  That  is,  it  is  loaned,  or  supposed  to 
be  loaned,  back  to  the  people,  and  by  them 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the 
savings  of  the  ^ople  deposited  in  savings 
banks  is  indir^y — by  a  roundabout  pro¬ 
cess — borrowed  by  the'  System  at  four  and  a 
quarter  to  four  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
and  by  them  used  to  earn  for  the  few  thirty- 
eight  per  cent. 
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Forty  years  ago  the  many  who  ow'ned 
the  deposits  in  savings  banks  received  from 
such  savings  four  per  cent,  yearly;  that  is, 
if  the  amount  then  had  been  what  it  is  to- 
day — five  billions  of  dollars — they  would 
have  received  two  hundred  millions.  Yet 
forty  years  ago  what  they  received  had  a 
purchasing  power  more  than  double  what  it 
has  to-day. 

dimes  where  nickels  used  to  do 

In  other  words,  forty  years  ago  the  people 
could  have  purchased  those  necessities  of 
life  which  to-day  cost  them  four  hundred 
millions,  with  two  hundred  millions;  or,  to 
put  it  in  still  another  way,  THE  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  POWER  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  INCOME  HAS 
IN  FORTY  YEARS  BEEN  MORE  THAN  CUT  IN 
HALF  BECAUSE  OF. HIGH-COST  LIVING. 

Forty  years  ago  the  income  of  the  few’s 
capital  in  national  banks  and  trust  compa¬ 
nies  returned  them  six  per  cent,  annually. 
To-day  it  returns  them  thirty-eight  per 
cent.,  or  six  and  a  third  times  what  it  did 
forty  years  ago.  But  this  six  and  a  third 
times,  owing  to  high-cost  living,  has  been 
cut  in  half  measured  by  its  purchasing 
power,  or  to  three  and  a  sixth  times  as 
much  as  forty  years  ago.  This  means  that 
the  incomes  of  the  many  and  of  the  few, 
which  were  100%  and  150%  resf>ectively 
forty  years  ago,  are  to-day  50%  and  47  5% 
respectively. 

Incredible!  you  say.  Yet  it  is  fact — 
statistical,  every-day  fact!  I  could  even 
heighten  the  top  places  in  these  figures. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  greatest-in-the- 
country  System  banks,  the  First  National 
of  New  York,  with  deposits  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions  of  the  people’s  mon¬ 
eys,  has  returned  in  a  single  year  to  its 
system  owners,  from  its  profits,  igoo% — 
/poo%  as  against  4%  returned  to  the  people 
from  their  savings  employed  in  the  same  line 
of  business! 

No  twenty-four-sheet  poster  is  needed  to 
show  the  human-interest  meat  and  lime¬ 
light  possibilities  of  the  stories  which  spout 
from  such  story-material  geysers.  Yet  none 
of  the  three  great  statesmen  who  are  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  has  discovered  enough 
in  any  of  this  worth-while  material  to  make 
the  discovery  his  campaign  battle-cry,  al¬ 
though  each  one  finds  much  of  vital  interest 
to  a  p>eople  who  are  being  driven  to  the 
poorhouse,  the  slave-p>en,  and  the  grave  by 


high-cost  living,  in  the  statesman  dilet¬ 
tante’s  favorite,  “Referendum  and  Recall,” 
in  the  politician’s  marionette  word-fake, 
“Tariff,”  and  in  the  score  and  one  now- 
you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t  other  whis¬ 
tled,  sung,  and  danced  favorites  of  the 
hustings. 

I  pick  at  random  these  samples  of  every¬ 
day  and  holiday  and  Sunday  System  life 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  readers 
the  sort  of  building  material — bricks,  plas¬ 
ter,  and  gallows-beams — I  will  use  in  the 
erection  of  the  structure  with  which  I  mean 
to  bridge  that  Stock  Exchange  gambling- 
hell-high-cost-living  chasm  which  must  be 
bridged  that  the  victims  of  the  System  may 
haul  their  battering-rams  and  catapaulting 
apparatus  to  the  field  of  real  activities — 
the  field  where,  when  the  fight  is  finished, 
will  be  found  the  System’s  mangled  carcass 
or  the  Republic’s  poison-shafted  corpse:  the 
field  of  aroused  public  opinion. 

THE  AMERICAN  TIRED  FEELING 

A  lifetime’s  activity  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  human  animal — do¬ 
mesticated  and  wild,  big,  little,  and  in-be¬ 
tween,  lily-white,  ebon-black,  red,  yellow, 
and  grass-green — has  shown  me  that  if  one 
hopes  to  get  one’s  audier.ce  safely  from  a 
burning  theatre  to  join  in  a  real  scalp-gath¬ 
ering  vigilante-fest,  one  must  have  for  both 
jobs — in  addition  to  the  standard  corn- 
shucking,  penny-tallying,  steak-potato-and- 
pumpkin-pie  outfit— a  self-playing  fiddle, 
an  illuminated  husking -bee  dance -order, 
and  an  automatic,  liquidless,  corpse-em¬ 
balming  apparatus  of  the  sort  that  can  be 
thrown  into  gear  to  meet  instantly  that 
tired  feeling  which,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to 
the  American  people  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  gathered  for  any  particular  purpose 
— comes  without  reason  or  warning,  and 
stays  overtime — and  which  may  overturn 
the  most  carefully  planned,  truth-founda- 
tioned,  fact-cellar^,  bomb-proofed  struc¬ 
ture  man  ever  made. 

I  have  not,  after  the  pleasant  joint-crack¬ 
ing,  spine-stretching,  eye-searing,  heart- 
sickening,  soul  -  crucifying  experience  of 
“Frenzied  Finance,”  taken  up  my  “Rem¬ 
edy”  task  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or 
gain,  but  solely  because  I  am  compelled  to 
— compelled  by  the  groans  from  the  valley, 
the  moans  from  the  hilltops,  and  their  tear- 
and-blood  echoings  as  they  frenziedly  carrom 
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from  the  noisome  places  of  the  cities  to  the 
xiolet-and-buttercup-bedded  villages  where 
f)eace,  plenty,  and  contentment  hived  be¬ 
fore  the  legions  of  Easy-Moneydom  hob¬ 
nailed  themselves  for  tribute-raiding. 

Had  I  my  choice  between  my  present  oc¬ 
cupation  of  teaching  my  gentle-faced  Jerseys 
to  rebel  against  automatic  milkers,  my  be^ 
to  rise  in  protest  against  machine-made 
combs,  and  my  flowers  against  man’s  hand- 
placed  pollen — and  the  privilege  of  enter¬ 
ing  again  that  field  where  one’s  mornings 
are  spent  in  disinfecting  yesterday’s  battles, 
one’s  noons  in  armoring  oneself  for  after¬ 
noon  strolls,  one’s  evenings  in  forgiveness 
prayers  to  one’s  dear  ones  for  asafoetida-ing 
their  home  life,  and  one’s  nights  in  shoeing 
and  saddling  nightmares  for  the  next  day’s 
tiltings — I  repeat,  had  I  my  choice,  I  would 
answer  as  did  the  hermit  who  was  told  that 
he  could  exchange  his  pine-needle-couched 
hut  for  a  crown-canopied  throne: 

“Rather  would  I  navigate  the  Styx  in  a 
lead  canoe,  cushioned  with  broken  glass, 
commissaried  with  papier-mQchi  chickens 
and  thermos-bottled  red-hot  oil,  than  ac¬ 
cept  thy  honor-encased  job.” 

I  say  these  things  now  in  my  Foreword, 
that  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  ungear  my 
gait  when,  in  the  height  of  battle,Time  lock- 
stej>s  Opportunity,  and  my  critics  bugle  me 
to  bare  the  sword  of  my  resentment  and 
give  battle  to  their  false  charges  of  personal 
gain.  The  task  I  have  undertaken  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  one,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
know  it. 

BEFORE  THE  BELL  RINGS 

Now,  my  readers,  may  I,  before  I  strip 
for  the  fight  I  have  undertaken,  have  just 
a  heart-to-heart  word  with  you?  We  may 
not  find  another  opportunity,  for  no  man 
can  with  sureness  itinerary  his  route  once 
the  bell  rings  and  the  mighty  engine  of  Fate 
plunges  into  the  great  Out-there.  .  God 
alone  knows  where  his  human  wisp  ivill 
drive  it,  whether  to  His  laid-out  destination, 
or  to  one  of  the  many  disused  sidings  that 
end  in  nowhere. 

Ev’erybody’s  Magazine,  when  it  enlist¬ 
ed  in  my  “Frenzied  Finance”  crusade,  was 
filled  with  that  enthusiastic  militant  ardor 
which  is  bom  of  youth  and  fearless  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Perhaps  that  was  why  it  leaped  with 
me  to  the  firing-line. 

To-day  E\t;rybody’s  Magazine  is  an 


old,  scar-seamed  warrior,  broad  of  shoulder, 
deep  of  chest,  and  with  the  punching  arm  of 
a  Hercules.  To-day  its  calm,  deliberate  de¬ 
cision  to  back  the  war  and  shape  the  siege 
carries  ton-ton  impetus.  Its  long  list  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  fought  people’s  battles,  humanity’s 
battles,  is  thoroughly  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Everybody’s  has  become  a 
great  of-the-weak-and-oppressed-humanity 
champion. 

CALL  TO  arms  . 

But  this  fight  can  not  be  won  without 
your  help,  without  your  active  working 
support  and  cooperation.  You  must  do 
your  share. 

How  can  you  do  it? 

In  a  thousand,  and  another  thousand, 
ways. 

Let  each  of  you,  from  this,  the  first  gim’s 
p>eal,  make  the  fight  your  p>ersonal  one,  as 
if  your  very  life,  your  very  salvation,  de¬ 
pended  upon  its  winning.  Do  everything 
within  your  jxiwer  to  support  us  in  this 
fight,  for  you  can  easily  see  that  all  our  work 
will  go  for  naught  unless  the  story,  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  deviltries,  the  proof  of  hell-mean 
crimes,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans. 

Above  all  things,  don’t  allow  my  old 
“Frenzied  Finance”  enemies  to  polish  for 
parade  that  ancient  argument  of  theirs,  the 
one  which  they  wore  thin  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  discr^it  our  “Frenzied  Finance” 
work,  the  argument  that  my  work  is  being 
actuated  by  any  financial  interest  in  Every¬ 
body’s. 

In  the  present  fight,  as  in  the  “Frenzied 
Finance”  fight,  I  must  necessarily  at  the  fin¬ 
ish,  as  well  as  at  every  turn  along  the  road, 
be  poorer  financially  than  at  the  start.  As 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  cover  every 
point  of  the  coming  fight  in  this,  my  Fore¬ 
word,  I  will  say,  flatfootedly  and  unqualified¬ 
ly,  that  I  have  not  to-day,  nor  have  I  ever 
had,  directly  or  indirectlv.  or  in  any  w'av, 
any  financial  interest  in  Everybody’s;  nor 
will  I  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in 
any  way,  for  my  work  or  any  part  of  it, 
anything  of  moneyed  w’orth  from  Every¬ 
body’s  or  from  any  one. 

I  say  to  you,  ^e  readers  of  “Frenzied 
Finance,”  and  to  the  readers  of  this,  rny 
new  work,  that  I  know  Everybody’s  in 
this  work,  as  in  its  “Frenzied  Finance” 
work,  is  actuated  first  of  all  by  its  desire 
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to  assist  oppressed  humanity,  and  that  its 
business  motive  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  all  through  its  work,  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration. 

So  far  as  my  motives  go,  my  old  readers 
know  them,  and  my  new  ones  will  have 
ample  opportunity,  as  my  work  progresses, 
to  know  them.  Sufficient  for  me  to  say 
here  that  I  do  my  new  work  as  I  did  my 
dd  work,  and  pay  my  way  as  I  paid  my 
way  in  “Frenzi^  Finance,”  because  I  want 
to,  asking  favor  of  none,  and  allowing  none 
to  take  me  to  task  for  my  omissions  or  my 
commissions. 

I  should  not  close  my  Foreword  without 
saying  to  my  readers  what  I  said  to  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  before  asking  them  to 
join  with  me  in  that  remarkable  pledge 
which  now  binds  us  to  our  work  and  our 
work  to  our  readers  arid  to  the  American 
people: 

“Notwithstanding  we  were  compelled  to 
hazard  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
reputations  in  undertaking  ‘Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance’  ;  notwithstanding  the  American 
people  mistook  our  work  for  a  free-finance, 
sightseeing,  holiday  jaunt;  notwithstanding 
I  enforced  my  ultimatum — Fight  or  Flop — 
the  one  I  announced  to  Everybody’s  read¬ 
ers  at  the  critical  p)oint  in  our  fight;  and 
notwithstanding  a  score  and  one  other 
equally  good  reasons  for  dodging  another 
battle  of  the ‘Frenzied  Finance’  type,  never¬ 
theless,  we  should  be  craven  if  we  refused 
the  call  to  enlist.  The  times  are  rip>e,  the 
skies  clear,  the  wind  fair,  the  ammunition 
dry— all  conditions  right  to  take  up  the 
march  just  where  we  grounded  arms. 

THE  enemies’  guns 

“Life  at  best  is  short,  its  worth-while- 
snatching  opportunities  are  scarce,  and  the 
millions  of  oppressed  humanity  still  cry  for 
hdp.  Therefore,  let  us  to  the  wars;  but 
first  let  us  count  the  possible  cost: 

“If  we  fail,  you — Everybody’s — and  I 
will  pay  the  price — you  in  prestige,  perhaps 
bank-account,  I  the  same  except  perhaps 
not  so  heavily  dollar-and-cent-wise: — cer¬ 
tainly  as  heavily  reputation-wise,  because 
it  will  be  plain  from  the  publication  of  our 
first  chapter  that  you  bank  your  pledge  on 
mine. 

“Bear  in  mind,  though  your  position  was 
weaker  in  ‘Frenzied  Finance’  than  now,  it 


was  also  stronger.  Then  you  were  a  new  in¬ 
stitution,  with  the  world  before  you  and 
no  bulky  wealth  behind  you.  Humans  fight 
more  pluckily  in  those  conditions  than  in 
the  ones  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 
In  the  coming  war  your  big,  rich,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  structure  will  be  a  mark  for  the  en¬ 
emies’  guns — an  invitation  to  attack.  Make 
no  mistake:  Before  the  System  allows  our 
logic  to  shatter  their  base  of  supplies — close 
their  gambling-hell,  the  Stock  Exchange — 
they  will  train  every  available  big  gun  upon 
us — upon  our  business,  our  friends,  our 
very  homes. 

“I  could  dwell  at  long  length  upon  the 
many  and  different  methods  by  which  they 
will  try  to  silence  your  gatlings  and  howit¬ 
zers;  but  you  know  their  ways  as  well  as  I 
do. 

SYSTEM  GHOSTS 

“I  need  not  recall  that  day  when  they 
suavely  proffered  you  their  help  in  editing 
‘Frenzied  Finance’  to  guard  against  the 
libel  suits  I  was  sure  to  bring  upon  you. 

“I  need  not  recall  that  other  day  when 
two  of  the  System’s  sleek  lawyers  read  to 
your  astounded  ear  a  blackmailing  letter 
which  they  told  you  I  had  written,  and 
exhibited  my  sign£^ture  to  the  base  prop¬ 
osition.  I  need  not  recall  our  wrath 
when  you  discovered  that  they  had  forged 
the  blackmailing  lines  into  space  originally 
filled  by  lines  of  an  exactly  opposite  char¬ 
acter. 

“  I  need  not  recall  how,  failing  to  wheedle, 
trick,  coerce,  or  frighten  you,  they  tapped 
riiy  wires,  burglarized  my  offices,  bribed  my 
associates,  corrupted  my  house  servants, 
and  presented  me  with  more  than  a  score  of 
their  devilish  contrivances,  any  one  of  which, 
if  improperly  handled,  would  have  blown  me 
and  my  workshop,  by  a  score  of  different 
routes,  to  that  far,  far-off  place  of  unequivo¬ 
cal  temp)erature. 

“Before  finally  deciding  to  jeopardize 
you  in  another  war,  I  ask  you  to  let  your 
memory  stroll  again  these  shadov/  places  of 
our  former  work,  that  I  may  feel  all  through 
the  coming  battle  that  in  soliciting  your 
partnership,  I  at  least  did  so  on  the  square; 
that  in  those  dark  nights  and  cloudy  days 
which  I  feel  sure  our  work  will  bring  forth, 
those  nights  and  days  when  we  shall  need 
all  the  faith  and  the  pluck  that  can  possibly 
be  within  us,  my  conscience  may  not  be 
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tempted  to  battledore  and  shuttlecock  my 
heart  between  your  lost  peace  and  my  hope 
deferred. 

“Your  readers  and  the  risk-less  public 
may  think  me  over-finicky,  but  you  surely 
will  not  make  light  of  my  caution,  for  you 
know,  as  I  do,  how  important  it  may  be 
when,  at  some  critical  stage  of  the  battle, 
victory  and  defeat  balance  on  a  dream- 
thread. 

“This  I  have  just  written  is  all  along 
failure  lines.  But  if  we  succeed — and  I  wifi 
say  I  have  a  stake-my-all  conviction  we 
shall — these  indigo-wrapped  apprehensions 
will  have  been  but  spendthrift^  words. 

“1  feel  that  it  is  but  fair  to  say  to  your 
readers,  however,  and  through  them  to  the 
great  public,  that  while  they  have  much  at 
stake  on  our  battle  and  app>arently  little  to 
lose,  they  have  perhaps  as  much  to  lose 
collectivdy  in  the  event  of  our  success  as 
we  have  in  the  event  of  failure. 

“If  we  fail,  they  will  lose  nothing,  for  they 
will  have  had  front  seats  at  what  must  be 
an  interesting  and  educational  show — ^and 
without  extra  charge.  But  if  we  succeed — 
just  let  me  in  a  dwell-of-a-minute  outline 
what  may  be  to  them  a  stem  reality: 

“When  the  powers  that  be  in  American 
finance — crooked  American  finance;  the 
pwwers  that  be  in  American  business — 
crooked  American  business;  the  p>owers  that 
be  in  American  politics — crooked  American 
{x>liti(s,  see  clearly  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall — see  clearly  that  it  will  spell  to  them: 
‘The  Stock  Exchange,  the  gambling  Stock 
Exchange,  your  one  and  your  only  base  of 
supplies,  must  close,  is  going  to  close’ — 
they  may  attempt  to  ring-nose  the  American 
pec^le  and  lead  them  destructionward,  as 
they  did  in  the  1907  System-made  panic. 

“They  may  even  attempt  more  lurid 


diabolisms;  but  if  the  American  people  fight 
as  they  know  how  to  fight,  the  \’ictory  will 
be  certain  and  the  losses  slight,  because  they 
are  shared  widely — and  slighter  still  when 
com{>ared  with  the  immense  gains  that  must 
follow  victory.” 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  Foreword  to 
signboard  my  readers  to  my  coming  work. 
I  do  not  guarantee  the  smoothness  of  the' 
road,  nor  its  shortness.  I  know  it  will  run 
through  many  a  jungle,  up  many  a  hill, 
doi^m  many  a  ravine.  And  I  know,  too,  that 
it  must  follow  dangerously  near  the  brink 
of  yawning  precipices  and  roaring  cataracts. 
Had  I  my  choice,  not  a  yard  of  it  but  would 
be  velvet-grassed  and  tufted  with  daisies, 
violets,  and  cowslips.  And,  if  I  could,  I 
would  fence  it  with  hollyhock,  and  honey¬ 
suckle  and  sweet-scented  clematis,  and  d- 
temate  its  every  span  with  oak-leaved  shade 
and  flecking  'sunbeams. 

I  did  not  make  the  road.  My  readers, 
like  myself,  must  take  it  as  they  find  it, 
thanking  Gcxl  when  it  rests  their  feet  and 
fills  their  eye,  and  cursing  those  who  make 
its  traveling  dangerous. 

I  will  guarantee  my  readers  that  the 
road’s  end  will  niore  than  rep>ay  them  for 
all  the  hardships  by  the  way.  And,  after 
all,  is  not  that  the  guarantee  my  readers 
want? 

Their  liberty,  their  happiness,  their  very 
lives  are  in  danger;  the  lit^rties,  the  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  help¬ 
less — of  those  who  can  do  nothing  to  save 
themselves,  are  in  danger.  What  matters 
it  then  to  the  brave,  the  strong,  the  true, 
how  long  and  crooked  and  dangerous  the 
road  if,  after  it  is  traveled,  they  can  say  to 
those  who  are  now  helpless: 

“You  are  helpless  no  more.” 


In  the  November  number  Mr.  Lawson  will  show  you  clearly 
and  convincingly  how  High-Cost-Living  follows  directly  and  inev¬ 
itably  from  Stock  Exchange  gambling.  And  how  by  putting  a  stop 
to  Stock  Exchange  gambling  you  will  restore  Low-Cost-Living. 

—The  Editors. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  M.  LEONE  BRACKER 
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HE  deputy  sheriff  who 
brought  Sam  from  the 
county  jail  to  the  state 
p)enitentiary  came  always 
with  one  prisoner  at  a 
time,  because  he  traveled  on  a  railway  pass 
and  charged  the  state  with  “  mileage  and  ex¬ 
penses”  for  each  trip.  He  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  bring  several  prisoners  together 
and  make  fewer  trips,  but  this  would  have 
reduced  his  “  graft.”  He  had  a  wife  and  two 
daughters  to  provide  for;  and  though  the 
trips  were  a  weariness,  he  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  family. 

He  was  a  bald  and  genial  Welshman  of  the 
name  of  Johns,  unhealthy  looking,  flat  in 
the  chest,  and  flabbily  heavy-waisted,  as  if 
the  weight  of  his  flesh  had  settled  down 
toward  the  seat  of  the  office-chair  in  which 


he  spent  so  much  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
native  genius  for  gossip — interesting  human 
gossip,  particularly  of  little  political  scan¬ 
dals  and  partisan  intrigues.  It  was  one  of 
the  jokes  of  his  circle  that  he  had  been 
“born  to  wear  a  Mother  Hubbard  and  gab¬ 
ble  over  a  back-yard  fence.”  He  would  talk 
to  a  prisoner  as  insistently  as  to  a  judge, 
with  all  the  democracy  of  garrulousness, 
on  the  same  terms  of  common  human  frail¬ 
ty,  in  a  loud  cheerfulness,  with  a  cynical 
humor,  protruding  his  tongue  when  he 
laughed.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
comic  character,  but  “no  such  fool  as 
you’d  think.” 

He  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  re¬ 
ply  from  his  prisoner,  or  even  any  atten¬ 
tion.  Sam  sat  dumb,  staring  at  the  red 

I  plush  of  the  seat  before  him,  with  his  black 
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eyebrows  raised  and  his  thick  forehead 
I  wrinkled  in  a  frown.  It  was  not  that  he 

ignored  Johns,  but,  evidently,  that  he  did 
not  hear  him. 

The  deputy  concluded,  first,  that  he  was 
“a  sulky  tramp.” 

As  a  tramp  he  was  typical — collarless,  in 
a  dirty  linen  shirt,  with  a  greasy  leather 
belt  supporting  trousers  spotted  with  oil 
stains,  his  shoes  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
worn  in  a  lime-pit,  his  felt  hat,  soiled  and 
stained,  his  beard  as  coarse  and  rusty  as  his 
hair.  And  yet  his  face,  in  a  painting,  would 
I  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  an  art  gallery.  It 

was  full  of  the  record  of  life,  of  things  seen 
j  and  suffered,  though,  p>erhaps,  not  under¬ 

stood.  His  mild  blue  eyes  were  set  in  a 
vacancy  of  thought.  The  lifted  eyebrows 
of  his  frown  suggested  a  mute  groping. 

He  had  been  found  guilty  of  train¬ 
wrecking — of  causing  the  deaths  of  thirty- 
two  passengers  on  the  “  D.  &  C..”  railway  by 
loosening  a  rail  on  the  bridge  across  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Sandy”  near  Golden  Gorge.  And  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

This  shocking  fact  did  not  affect  the  dep¬ 
uty  at  all.  Professionally,  he  had  no  more 
interest  in  the  reason  for  the  man’s  impris¬ 
onment  than  a  “  funeral  director  ”  has  in  the 
cause  of  death;  it  was  enough  for  him  that 
“the  body  of  Samuel  Daneen”  was  in  his 
hands  for  delivery  to  its  Imng  tomb.  He 
had  had  sufficient  cynical  experience  of  the 
courts  of  his  state  to  know  that  innocence 
was  sometimes  convicted  and  that  guilt 
often  went  free;  but  this  was  a  matter  that 
was  not  on  his  “beat,”  as  he  would  say;  he 
could  not  help  the  innocent  any  more  than 
he  could  impede  the  guilty. 

He  was  only  anxious,  at  the  moment,  to 
know  whether  or  not  Sam  was  a  bachelor; 
for  it  was  one  of  his  theories  of  life  that  mar¬ 
riage  preserved  a  man  to  virtue,  w’hereas 
“single  blessedness”  led  through  dissipa¬ 
tions  to  disease,  shiftlessness,  the  poor  farm, 
or  a  penal  institution.  His  own  wife,  he 
held,  had  made  a  man  of  him. 

He  wished  to  preach  to  Sam  from  some 
such  text,  and  it  piqued  him  that  Sam  re¬ 
jected  his  friendly  overtures  of  conversation. 
He  bounced  himself  impatiently  on  the 
springs  of  his  seat — or  he  turned  suddenly 
to  look  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  car — 
and  each  time  he  contrived,  as  if  acciden¬ 
tally,  to  give  a  twisting  wrench  to  the  bare 
wrist  that  was  chained  to  his  handcuff. 
At  last  Sam,  without  a  change  of  his  blank 


look,  uttered  a  low,  moaning  groan  that 
came  as  if  it  had  worked  its  way  up  from  the 
very  depths  of  inarticulate  distress. 

It  gave  Johns  a  chill.  He  said  to  himself: 
“He’s  bug!  He’s  crazy!”  And,  sitting  very 
quiet,  he  watched  his  prisoner,  warily, 
askance. 

Sam  showed  no  further  sign  of  life,  having 
now  sunken  upon  himself  in  a  staring  col¬ 
lapse.  The  deputy  could  not  even  see  the 
blinking  of  an  eyelid.  “  He’s  got  an  eye  like 
a  fish,”  he  complained  to  himself,  contemp¬ 
tuously.  “He’s  a  dope  fiend.”  “He’s  dot¬ 
ty,”  he  concluded  later.  “He’s  just  a  half¬ 
witted  bum.”  But  though  he  was  reas¬ 
sured,  he  remained  w’atchful,  with  a  sense  of 
something  uncanny  beside  him  and  a  ner¬ 
vousness  that  was  not  relieved  till  their 
train  slowed  down  at  the  little  muddy  moun¬ 
tain  town  that  made  a  railway  station  for 
“the  Pen.” 

Sam  rose  to  the  pull  of  the  handcuff,  like 
a  man  drugged,  and  followed  out  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  platform  in  a  shambling  daze.  Johns 
turned  him  up  the  cement  sidewalk  of  the 
hillside  street,  shuffling  along  beside  his 
prisoner  flat-footedly.  The  deputy’s  in¬ 
steps  had  fallen,  in  his  days  of  police  duty. 
Whenever  he  was  accused  of  any  political 
obliquity,  he  w'ould  admit  “Well,  my  feet 
don’t  track  good” — with  a  humorous  air  of 
conceding  the  one  fault  of  which  he  could  be 
justly  suspected. 

To  the  man  who  has  been  condemned  to 
prison  for  life  there  may  be  something  mc- 
mentous  in  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  doom, 
but  to  the  little  world  that  receives  him 
the  event  is  commonplace  and  routinar}’. 
In  Sam’s  case,  his  coming  was  only  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  arrival  of  Johns,  whose  visits 
were  always  welcome;  and  to  the  officials 
who  received  him  the  prisoner  remained  as 
inconspicuously  negligible  as  a  boy  led  by 
the  hand  to  make  a  call  with  his  parent. 

Handcuffed  to  the  deputy,  he  was  drawn 
up  the  stone  steps  of  the  “administration 
building”  in  the  cheerful  sunlight  and  led 
into  the  coolness  of  a  white-tiled  hall  that 
echoed  at  once  with  Johns’s  “  Well,  boys, 
how  ar^  you?  How  are  you?”  There  was  a 
note  of  eager  escape  from  silence  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  his  voice.  He  turned  Sam  into 
a  receiving  oflice  and  held  him  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  wo^en  railing  while  he  gave  a  clerk 
a  mittimus  from  the  judge  who  had  passed 
sentence. 

“All  right,”  the  clerk  said.  “I’ll  give 


THE  STEAVARD  FINALLY  TOOK  HIM  AWAY  AND  PUT  HIM  WITH  THE  MEN  WHO  SAT  ALL  DAY 
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it  to  you  on  your  way  out  ” — referring  to  the 
receipt  for  the  prisoner.  He  was  busy  ma¬ 
king  up  his  quarry  accounts  for  the  warden’s 
annual  report.  “How  are  your  feet?”  he 
asked,  with  his  pen  in  the  teeth  of  his  grin. 

“Still  steppin’  heavenward,  little  one,” 
the  deputy  replied  from  the  doorway,  “  Be 
good.” 

He  took  Sam  down  the  tiled  hall  to  its 
farther  end,  where  a  turnkey  sat  in  a  cage 
made  of  two  ceiling-high  gratings  across  the 
passageway  and  two  grated  doors  in  its  side 
walls.  Johns  greeted  him  joxially;  he  nod¬ 
ded  in  reply,  with  a  slow’  smile,  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

He  had  a  manner  of  being  unwilling  that 
he  should  be  distracted  by  conversation 
from  his  attention  to  his  life-work  of  op)ening 
and  closing  four  grated  doors  so  as  to  have 
only  one  door  at  a  time  unlocked.  He  did 
not  even  glance  at  the  new  prisoner  in  reply 
to  Johns’s  genial  “Brought  y’  another  ol’ 
badielor,  Jake.”  When  they  had  entered 
his  cage  he  locked  the  door  behind  them, 
spoke  softly  into  a  telephone  on  the  wall, 
and  then  unlocked  another  door,  in  the  side 
of  his  cage,  to  let  in  an  official  in  a  blue  uni¬ 
form  whom  the  loquacious  Johns  greeted  as 
“Cap’n.” 

“Here’s  the  noisiest  bum  I  ever  seen,” 
Johns  said,  as  he  released  Sam  from  his 
handcuffs.  “He’s  about  as  chatty  as  a  load 
o’  lumber,” 

Sam  stared  past  them  at  nothing.  “He’s 
a  terror  to  think,”  Johns  said.  “You  can 
see  that.” 

They  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  sadness  of  his 
set  eyes  that  discountenanced  all  but  Johns. 
The  captain,  with  the  brusqueness  of  a  man 
who  had  blundered  upon  the  scene  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  emotion,  immediately  signed  to  the 
turnkey,  who  noiselessly  open^  the  third 
door.  The  captain  hurried  Sam  through  it, 
holding  him  by  the  upp)er  arm,  and  led  him 
down  the  hall  to  a  large  arch  that  opened 
upon  the  prison  courtyard.  A  guard,  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  steel  cage  abov’e  them,  with  a 
pumpHgun  across  his  knees,  looked  dowm 
watchfully  upon  their  backs  as  they  stepp)ed 
out  into  the  graveled  court.  And  Sam  w’as 
“in  the  Pen.” 

Here,  between  the  gray  stone  ramparts 
of  the  outer  walls,  stood  a  gray  stone  quad¬ 
rangle  of  cell-houses,  workshops,  and  bar¬ 
rack-like  buildings,  guarded  by  sentries  with 
rifles  in  watch-towers,  or  by  men  at  grated 


doors  with  loaded  canes  and  concealed  re¬ 
volvers.  These  men  wore  blue  uniforms. 
Their  sole  work  in  life  was  to  watch  over 
seven  hundred  other  men,  in  striped  yellow- 
and-black  uniforms,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  escaping  from  the  little  granite  hell 
to  which  they  had  been  condemned  for 
transgressing  those  commandments  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  we  call,  proudly,  “laws.” 

.  The  sunlight  that  had  shone  upon  Sam 
as  he  mounted  the  entrance  steps  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building  shone  upon  him  again 
as  he  crossed  the  quadrangle  to  the  hospital 
building,  where  he  would  be  numbered, 
photographed,  bathed  and  shaved,  and  pho¬ 
tographed  a  second  time  in  his  stripes.  But 
the  difference  between  the  sun  in  the  court¬ 
yard  and  the  sun  on  the  steps  was  this: 
no  matter  how  long  Sam  might  live  to  see 
the  sun  shining  in  the  courtyard,  he  would 
never  again  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  steps. 

II 

Johns  went  at  once  to  “talk  politics” 
in  the  warden’s  office,  where  he  was  as  wel¬ 
come  as  a  country  peddler  who  brings  all 
the  neighborhood  news.  And  he  was  still 
there — his  hat  pushed  back  from  his  bald 
forehead,  his  hands  clasp>ed  pudgily  across 
the  bulge  of  his  waist — when  the  day  cap¬ 
tain  returned  from  entering  Sam  according 
to  the  prescribed  formalities,  and  stood 
frowning  at  a  pap>er  in  his  hand  till  the  war¬ 
den  should  recognize  him. 

Warden  Zug  was  merely  a  political  hench¬ 
man  thri\’ing  in  a  political  office.  It  was  his 
business  to  make  easy  the  fulfilment  of 
prison  contracts  by  faithful  partisans  with¬ 
out  public  scandal;  to  collect  his  ow’n  graft 
on  supplies  and  not  be  too  greedy  of  the 
larger  profits  of  the  contractors;  to  find 
places  on  the  prison  staff  for  the  lesser  para¬ 
sites  of  the  party  and  see  that  in  their  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  prisoners  they  stopped  short  of 
oppression — in  short,  to  manage  the  prison 
(and  its  annual  appropriations)  for  his  po¬ 
litical  “friends,”  while  carefully  preser\’ing 
the  appearance  of  administering  it  as  a 
penal  institution.  He  was  a  small,  sandy- 
haired,  wrinkled  man,  who  had  been  known 
to  his  home  district  as  “Fo.xy  Zug.” 

“We’ve  got  a  prisoner  here,”  the  day 
captain  said,  “that  don’t  answer  questions. 
I  think  he’s  kind  o’  dotty.  I’ve  filled  this 
out  the  best  I  can.”  He  put  his  pap)er  on 
the  warden’s  desk  and  held  it  with  a 
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forefinger  pointing.  “Sam  Daneen’s  the 
name  on  the  mittimus.  He  looks  about 
thirty-five,  now  he’s  cleaned  up.  But  I 
can’t  get  his  religion — nor  whether  he’s 
married.” 

“Or  bach’lor,”  Johns  put  in,  authorita¬ 
tively.  “He’s  an  ol’  bach’lor.  They  al¬ 
ways  are.  They  always  are.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  the  warden 
snapped.  “Sulky?” 

The  day  captain  rubbed  his  forehead. 

“  No-o.  He  don’t  seem  to  hear  you.  I  don’t 
know  but  what  he’s  simple.  When  you 
prod  him,  he  just  looks  round  at  you  an’ 
sort  o’  don’t  see  you.  Jim  had  to  strip  him 
—an’  do  everything  else  for  him.  Mebbe 
he’s  sick.  I  don’t  know.” 

“What’s  he  in  fer?” 

Johns  interposed:  “Say,  Warden,  don’t 
you  remember  the  wreck  on  the  ‘Little  San¬ 
dy’ — down  by  the  Gorge — on  the  ‘  D.  &  C.  ’? 
Judge  Purvis  gave  him  life  fer  it.” 

Warden  Zug  had  begun  to  dip  his  pen. 
He  looked  up  at  Johns  with  a  quick  crafti¬ 
ness,  stirring  his  pen  around  in  the  shallow 
ink-well.  “Judge  Purvis?”  he  said.  “A 
‘D.  &  C.’  case?” 

And  Johns,  without  releasing  a  muscle  of 
his  fat  impassi\ity,  dropped  a  solemn,  sly 
wink  of  guile  at  him. 

Zug  scrutinized  his  pen-nib  a  moment 
and  then  returned  to  the  pajier  before  him. 
“‘Unmarried,’”  he  said,  scratching  it  in 
upon  a  blank  line.  “Daneen,  eh?  Huh. 
‘R.  C.’  Let  it  go  at  that.  Where’ve  you 
put  him?  ” 

“Number  one  cell-house.  Warden — till  I 
find  out  where  he’s  goin’  to  w’ork.” 

“Uh  -  huh.”  The  warden  thought  it 
over.  He  said,  absent-mindedly:  “That’ll 
be  all  right,  I  guess,”  and  held  out  the  pa¬ 
per  to  the  captain. 

The  man  took  it  with  an  air  of  official 
indifference,  but  he  had  noticed  the  passage 
of  looks  between  Johns  and  Zug  and  he  re¬ 
sented  his  exclusion  from  the  secret.  When 
the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  Johns 
hitched  his  chair  up  closer  to  the  desk  and 
said  under  his  voice:  “I  didn’t  see  the 
trial,  warden.  I  was  off  to  the  convention. 
But  I  remember  w’hen  he  was  arrested. 
Gerter  found  him  asleep  ’n  under  a  tree  near 
the  track,  an’  run  him  in  on  the  chance.” 

“How  many  was  killed?” 

“About  thirty,  mebbe.  I  forget.” 

“Huh!”  Zug  nodded  shrew'dly.  “What 
was  it?  Spread  rails?  ” 


Johns  looked  as  wise  as  a  joss — to  conceal 
his  ignorance.  “W’arden,”  he  said,  “that 
‘D.  &  C.’  road-l)ed  ain’t  safe  fer  a  hand-car, 
except  when  the  frost  holds  the  rails  steady.” 
He  insinuated:  “An’  you  know  what  Pur¬ 
vis  is.” 

He  was,  in  fact,  trying  to  draw  out  in¬ 
formation  under  the  pretense  of  imparting 
it.  He  knew  almost  nothing  of  Daneen’s 
case;  he  had  scarcely  given  it  a  thought. 
But  Zug’s  face  of  suspicion  had  started  the 
hint  of  a  judicial  scandal  for  him,  and  he  was 
“smoking  it  out.” 

“The  ‘D.  &  C.’  backed  Purvis’s  nomina¬ 
tion  with  twenty  thousand,”  Zug  said. 

“  Gave  it  to  us  flat  fer  the  campaign  in  our 
distric’  the  night  we  put  him  on  the  ticket. 
He’s  been  doin’  their  dirty  work  ever  since. 
There  ain’t  been  a  cent  o’  damages  collected 
from  ’em  in  his  court  since  he  went  on  the 
bench.” 

“Well,”  Johns  hazarded,  “they’d ’ve  had 
some  damages  to  pay  on  that  ‘Little  Sandy’ 
wTeck  if  they  hadn’t  hung  it  on  this  ixK)r 
hobo.  Him  wreck  a  train!”  He  lay  back 
and  laughed  shrilly — venting  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  having  caught  his  scandal.  “  Why, 
the  poor  mutt  ain’t  got  spunk  enough  to  de¬ 
rail  a  jack  rabbit.” 

Zug  said  suddenly:  “ I  want  to  see  him.” 

Johns  rose  with  ingratiating  alacrity. 
“  He’s  in  number  one.” 

The  warden  merely  growled:  “Tell  ’em 
to  bring  him  in  here.” 

As  a  politician,  he  knew,  of  course,  that 
he  could  not  meddle  with  any  decree  of  in¬ 
justice  that  had  been  inspired  by  the  great 
“D.  &  C.:”  it  made  the  governors;  it  picked 
’the  legislatures;  it  nominated  the  supreme 
court  of  his  state.  But  in  forcing  Judge 
Pur\ds  upon  the  district  bench  it  had  crowd¬ 
ed  aside  Zug’s  favorite  son-in-law,  in  Zug’s 
owTi  district,  and  humiliated  him  in  the 
home  of  his  friends.  By  their  subsequent 
reward  of  that  humiliation  the  “D.  &  C. 
people”  had  only  served  to  justify  his  re¬ 
sentment  to  himself,  though  he  had  come 
to  feel  less  bitterness  toward  the  “D.  &  C.” 
than  toward  Pur\’is.  He  wished — humanly 
enough — to  despise  the  man,  to  look  down 
on  him,  to  find  him  guilty  of  some  act  that 
would  make  him  contemptible;  for  Zug  was 
not  so  small  in  mind  that  he  could  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  mere  resentment. 

He  waited,  frowning  darkly. 

He  was  disappointed  in  Daneen’s  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  guard  led  him  in.  The  convict 
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was  no  longer  a  possibly  innocent  man; 
he  had  been  made  into  a  criminal.  His  head 
had  become  the  sinister  cropjied  skull  of  dis¬ 
honor;  stripjjed  of  his  beard,  his  face  below 
the  eyes  had  a  wrinkled,  unwholesome,  re¬ 
pellent  pallor;  his  ill-fitting  prison  strijjes 
disfigured  him  as  much  as  they  degraded; 
he  stumbled  in  his  clumsy  convict  shoes. 
He  looked  ridiculous,  odious,  evil.  There 
remained  only  the  dignity  of  pathos  in  his 
mute  eyes. 

Zug,  without  rising,  dismissed  the  guard 
with  a  jerk  of  the  head  toward  the  door,  and 
said  to  Sam,  in  a  kindly  gruffness:  “Come 
ov’er  here.” 

Sam  did  not  move;  he  stood  with  his  arms 
hanging,  his  head  drooped.  Johns  took  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  drew  him  up  beside  the 
w'arden’s  table-desk.  His  prison  cap  lay 
on  the  carpet  where  he  had  been  standing. 

“He’s  dotty.  Warden,”  Johns  apologized. 
“He’s  doped.” 

Zug  replied,  in  an  undertone,  impatient¬ 
ly:  “Leave  him  alone.”  He  was  absorbed 
in  his  scrutiny  of  the  heaxy,  slanted  sag  of 
the  mouth,  the  f)erplexed  corrugation  of  the 
forehead,  the  sightless,  wrinkled  stare  of  the 
blue  eyes.  “  Look  at  me,”  he  said.  “  Here.” 
He  rose  and  put  his  hand  to  Sam’s  chin,  and 
turned  the  face  toward  him. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  did  not  even  see 
him;  they  looked  through  him,  beyond  him; 
when  at  last  the  pupils  focused  on  him,  it 
was  with  the  empty  dulness  of  the  gaze  of  a 
sick  animal. 

“  What’ve  they  been  doin’  to  you?  ”  Zug 
asked. 

If  he  had  been  holding  a  cowed  collie  dog 
by  the  muzzle  to  speak  to  it,  it  might  have 
w'atched  him  so — not  looking  at  his  lips 
when  they  moved,  as  even  an  intelligent 
child  would,  but  at  his  whole  face  in  a  large, 
meaningless,  dumb  regard. 

“  You  never  wrecked  that  train,  did  you?” 

It  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  answer. 
His  eyebrows  twitched  and  contracted. 
The  muscles  trembled  in  his  lips  with  a  flut¬ 
tering  that  accompanied  a  clicking  of  his 
teeth.  His  eyes  wavered  irresolutely,  but 
with  a  light  of  intelligence.  And  then  sud¬ 
denly  the  eyebrow’s  went  up  in  their  plaintive 
frown  again.  His  gaze  set  on  the  distance, 
his  lips  sagged  back  into  their  loose  droop. 
And  Zug  felt  that  he  had  been  heard  and, 
after  some  sort  of  despairing  consideration, 
ignored. 

He  sat  down  and  drummed  thoughtfully 


on  his  blotter-pad.  “I  suppose,”  he  said. 
“I  supf>ose  .  .  . 

“He’s  got  his,"  he  summed  it  up  to  Johns, 
“an’  I  guess  he  knows  it.”  There  was  some 
contempt  in  his  pity — the  natural  contempt 
of  such  a  man  as  he  for  the  victim  of  those 
conditions  of  society  over  which  he  himself 
had  triumphed.  “Tell  them  to  take  him 
back,”  he  ordered.  “Tell  them  to  ask  the 
steward  to  give  him  work  in  the  kitchen.” 

Johns  had  been  watching  and  listening  in 
an  alert  and  eager  silence.  He  took  Sam  by 
the  elbow’  now’,  w’ith  the  air  of  an  old  wom¬ 
an  w’ho  has  shared  in  a  scene  of  family 
scandal  and  w’ho  conceals,  in  an  expression 
of  decent  deprecation,  her  relish  of  the  gos¬ 
sip  in  w’hich  she  is  to  delight.  He  even 
stooped  sympathetically  to  pick  up  Sam’s 
prison  cap  as  they  passed  it;  and  he  gave  the 
w’arden’s  instructions  to  the  guard  in  the 
corridor,  under  his  voice,  as  if  confidentially, 
in  the  manner  of  a  loyal  friend  of  the  family 
W’ho  could  be  depended  upon  to  be  discreet. 
(“I  w’onder  what  the  hell’s  up?”  the  guard 
asked  the  turnkey,  and  they  both  stared  at 
the  mysterious  Sam.) 

“Well,  Warden,”  Johns  said,  after  an 
awkw’ard  pause  of  lingering,  “I  guess  I’ll 
toddle  along.” 

Zug  grim  ted  indifferently;  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  hurried  away  as  fast  as  he  could 
shuffle  to  pursue  the  truth  about  Sam  where 
he  knew’  he  should  find  it — in  the  sheriff’s 
office. 

Ill 

It  w’as  a  week  later  that  he  returned  to 
the  penitentiary  (w’ith  a  young  “burglar” 
who  w’histled  rag-time  sibilantly  through 
his  teeth  all  the  time,  to  show’  his  courage). 
And  in  the  meantime  Daneen  had  become 
“Silent  Sam”  to  the  w’hole  prison.  He  had 
been  put  among  the  dish-washers  in  the 
kitchen,  and  no  one  had  been  able  to  get  a 
w’ord  from  him. 

For  tw’o  days  he  had  held  back  the  line 
by  the  fumbling  slow’ness  of  his  mov’ements, 
W’hich  seemed  rather  blindly  automatic  than 
guided  by  any  attentive  intelligence;  and 
because  dish-washing  is  a  rushed  and  hasty 
affair,  particularly  in  the  evening  w’hen  the 
kitchen  squad  are  the  last  to  reach  their 
beds,  the  men  harried  him  with  muttered 
imprecations,  tried  to  jostle  him  to  greater 
actix’ity  surreptitiously,  and  complained  to 
the  “trusty”  who  was  their  foreman. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Sam 
dropped  his  arms  into  the  dish-water  without 
even  rolling  up  his  sleeves.  When  the  trusty 
came  to  remonstrate,  he  seemed  unable  to 
control  his  hands,  staring  at  them  like  an 
idiot  when  the  tin  dishes  slipped  through  his 
fingers  and  clattered  upon  the  stone  flagging 
of  the  floor.  The  steward  finally  took  him 


confined.  They  had  the  freedom  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  their  cell-house  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  and  Sam  walked  there  incessant¬ 
ly,  with  his  head  down,  or  rested,  squatted 
on  his  heels  in  a  corner,  blinking  his  wet 
eyes. 

When  Deputy-Sheriff  Johns  had  turned 
over  his  young  burglar  to  the  prison,  he 


A  NEGRO  TRAMP  HAD  BOASTED  IN  A  BAR-ROOM  THAT  HE  HAD  HELPED  DANEEN  WRECK  THE 
TRAIN  ON  THE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  “LITTLE  S.ANDY”. 


away  and  put  him  with  the  men  who  sat  all 
day  peeling  the  potatoes  that  were  boiled 
for  the  prisoners  by  the  barrel. 

Here  he  did  better  for  a  time,  hunched  on 
a  stool,  scraping  away  mechanically  at  the 
big  Western  tubers  with  a  dull  knife,  in  fits 
of  industry  that  alternated  with  intervals 
of  a  frowTiing  and  motionless  vacuity  from 
which  he  had  to  be  wakened  with  a  shake. 
Then  he  began  to  have  trouble  with  his  eyes 
—an  inflammation,  apparently.  It  kept 
them  always  blurred  with  a  moisture  that 
overflowed  on  his  cheeks,  as  if  he  were  peel¬ 
ing  onions  instead  of  potatoes.  He  seemed 
no  longer  able  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  cut  ruinous  slices  from  the  vegetables  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  pieeling  them. 

The  prison  doctor  found  him  suffering 
from  a  neiwous  affection  of  the  tear-ducts; 
they  had  so  contracted  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  drain  the  eyes.  For  want  of  a  better 
place  for  him,  he  was  given  a  cell  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  anne.x,  where  the  feeble-minded  were 

I 


found  the  doctor  in  the  warden’s  office  re¬ 
porting  upon  Sam’s  condition.  He  was  say¬ 
ing:  “There’s  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
talking  if  he  wants  to.  I  thought  he’d  been 
hurt  in  the  head — a  brain  lesion.  No  such 
thing.  And  it  isn’t  that  he  won’t  talk  be¬ 
cause  he’s  insane,  but  he’s  probably  going 
insane  because  he  won’t  talk.  We  can't  do 
anything  for  him,  except  keep  him  quiet  and 
give  him  a  chance.” 

Johns  contained  himself  in  silence — as  a 
sort  of  proof  to  himself  that  he  could  be  si¬ 
lent,  for  he  had  been  talking  of  Sam  to  a 
newspapier  reporter,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  been  indiscreet.  Not  until  the  dixir  had 
closed  on  the  doctor’s  departure  did  he 
draw  his  chair  up  beside  the  warden’s  desk 
and  whispier  eagerly: 

“I  found  out  all  about  him.  Warden.  He 
was  jobbed — Daneen.  One  o’  the  boys 
down  in  our  office  w’as  on  to  the  whole  game, 
an’  he’s  tellin’  about  it.  He  talks  too  much, 
that  boy.  He’ll  get  himself  into  trouble. 
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But  he  was  jobbed — Daneen.  He  was 
jobbed.” 

The  warden  nodded,  sat  back  from 
Johns’s  excited  whisper,  lit  a  cigar,  and  said 
indifferently:  “Sure.  That’s  what  I  told 
you.” 

“He  was  jobbed.  Gerter  found  him 
asleep  ’n  imder  a  tree,  when  he  went  down 
to  look  over  the  wreck,  an’  he  woke  him  up, 
an’  he  said  he  hadn’t  heard  nothin’  an’  they 
gathered  him  in  on  suspicion.  Then  some 
feller  named  Gahn,  that  nobody  never  seen 
round  here  before,  got  into  the  case  an’ 
swore  he’d  seen  Sam  foolin’  round  the 
bridge  an’  kickin’  the  rails,  an’  they  had  the 
damnedest  jury  you  ever  seen — a  reg’lar  lot  o’ 
old  court-house  bums,  with  that  crook  Dietz 
fer  foreman — an’  them  an’  Purvis  soaked 
him.  Gahn’s  lit  out  since.”  He  dropf>ed 
his  voice  still  lower.  “The  track- walker 
told  one  o’  the  boys — he  was  up  fer  a  wit¬ 
ness — an’  he  told  him  Gahn  was  a  railroad 
detective  he’d  know’ed  back  East.  He’d 
made  out  he  was  a  ranch-hand — Gahn  did 
— walkin’  from  Sandy  City  to  Big  Golden 
lookin’  fer  work.  An’  they  soaked  Daneen.” 

“Sure,”  the  warden  said  dispassionately. 
“That’s  w'hat  I  told  you.” 

“Sam’d  got  a-hold  of  a  shyster  lawyer 
that  took  a  tw'enty-dollar  bill  he’d  carried 
sewed  up  in  his  shirt — an’  then  let  him  get 
it  in  the  neck.  He  didn’t  have  nothin’  to  say 
fer  himself  till  Purvis  ast  him,  an’  then  he 
started  a  long  spiel  about  his  wife  havin’ 
consumption  an’  shippin’  her  off  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  an’  him  startin’  to  walk  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  after  her,  doin’  odd  jobs  an’  bein’  six 
months  on  the  road — ’cause  he’d  give  her 
all  his  money  an’  sends  her  half  he  makes 
— but  Purvis  cuts  him  short  an’  gives  him 
life — so’s  the  road  wouldn’t  have  to  pay 
damages.” 

“Sure.  Sure.  That’s  Pur\is.”  The 
.warden  stood  up  with  a  sour  smile. 

“He  ain’t  opened  his  mouth  since,” 
Johns  added;  “they  couldn’t  get  a  word  out 
of  him  in  the  jail.  He  didn’t  even  write  to 
his  wife  about  it.” 

Zug  had  reached  the  door.  “  Lot  o’  good 
that ’d  ’a’  done  him,”  he  grumbled.  “  I  got 
to  get  my  report  out.”  .\nd  he  left  Johns 
without  any  apology. 

Johns  found  himself  resentfully  pleased 
that  he  had  talked  to  the  reporter.  That 
reporter  recognized  a  good  “story”  when 
he  heard  it. 

■  Johns  was  “no  such  fool  as  you’d  think.” 


Though  he  could  make  a  joke  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  he  was  not  a  meek  man;  he  had  his 
vanity;  and  he  could  be  secretly  and  |K)is- 
onously  malicious  in  his  enmities.  He  could 
“tell  a  thing  or  two,”  if  he  chose,  about 
almost  any  one  who  crossed  him.  He  was 
not  above  telling  what  he  knew  even  about 
the  Powers  that  befriended  him — and  then 
denying  that  he  had  opened  his  loyal  and 
protesting  mouth.  The  reporter  to  whom  he 
had  been  talking  worked  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  “labor  journal”  that  was  leading  the 
new  political  revolt  against  the  railway  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government  of  the  state;  he  had 
had  more  than  one  scandal  “tipp>ed  off”  to 
him  by  Johns. 

“I’m  right  in  the  game  with  the  rest  o’ 
them,”  Johns  would  tell  him.  “I  got  to  be 
— to  keep  my  job.  But  I  wouldn’t  weep  any 
salt  tears  if  the  whole  bunch  was  blown  to 
blazes.  They  make  me  work  fer  my  bread 
an’  butter — an’  they  get  all  the  cake.” 

He  had  concluded  his  account  of  the  job¬ 
bing  of  Daneen:  “An’  him  a  decent  mar¬ 
ried  man!  A  decent  married  man!”  He 
was  sincere  on  that  point.  It  had  touched 
his  sympathy.  It  might  have  excused  him 
to  himself  for  “leaking”  to  the  newspaper¬ 
man,  if  he  had  had  any  scruples  about  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  recently  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  he  was  a  man  of  singu¬ 
lar  independence  who  did  political  “dirty 
work”  for  the  “higher-ups”  because  he  had 
to  earn  his  living  under  them,  but  who  se¬ 
cretly  preseiA'ed  himself  clean  of  any  loyalty 
to  them,  in  their  “sculduggery,”  by  criti¬ 
cizing  them  behind  their  backs  to  any  one 
who  was  not  of  their  following. 

IV 

Silent  Sam’s  stor>'  was  published  to  the 
state  under  a  startling  three-column  head 
— “Innocent  Man  Condemned?”  with  the 
saxdng  question-mark  as  an  insurance 
against  libel.  Judge  Purvis  was  handled 
with  a  sarcastic  courtesy  that  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  contempt  of  court.  Four 
“professional  jurors”  who  had  sat  on  the 
case  were  ringingly  denounced,  but  not  by 
name.  The  witness  Gahn  was  “alleged” 
to  be  everything  suspicious.  The  whole  ar¬ 
ticle,  written  to  make  a  charge  of  criminality 
against  the  railway,  was  ingeniously  worded 
to  give  the  effect  of  making  the  charge,  with¬ 
out  actually  making  it,  so  that  the  sovereign 
“  D.  &  C.  ”  might  not  have  the  opportunity 
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of  defending  itself  in  its  own  courts,  before 
its  own  judges,  with  a  jury  picked  to  find  it 
innocent. 

Sam’s  case,  in  fact,  was  carried  to  that  al¬ 
mighty  court  of  ultimate  appeal  in  the 
democracy — the  people.  And  they  began 
to  sit  upon  it. 

They  were  assisted  by  the  ironic  editori¬ 
als  of  the  little  labor  journal  and  by  the 
dignified  exterior  of  silence  preserv'^  by 
the  “  kept  ”  newspapers  of  the  ruling  powers. 
The  “D.  &  C.”  refused,  of  course,  to  come 
into  any  such  court.  The  case  began  to  go 
against  the  railway  by  default.  Deputy 
Johns  carried  himself  with  such  circumspec¬ 
tion  that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  report¬ 
er  when  they  jiassed  on  the  street.  Silent 
Sam,  trudging  up  and  dowm  the  cement  cor¬ 
ridor  of  his  cell-house — stared  at  through 
the  bars  by  visitors,  interrogated  in  vain  by 
the  guards — remained  as  insensible  to  his 
notoriety  as  he  was  to  the  mumbling  of  the 
megalomaniac  who  thought  himself  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  accepted  Sam  as  the 
faithful  sentry  at  his  palace  gate. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  negro  tramp  was 
arrested  in  Portland,  Oregon,  after  he  had 
boasted  in  a  bar-room  that  he  had  helped 
Daneen  wreck  the  train  on  the  bridge  across 
the  ‘Little  Sandy’.  He  was  promptly  ex¬ 
tradited  and  brought  back  for  trial — before 
Judge  Purv'is.  He  pleaded  guilty.  He  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  And 
the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  dismissed  from 
its  mind  forever  the  case  of  Samuel  Daneen. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Deputy-SheriflE 
Johns  had  another  prisoner  to  deliver  to 
“the  Pen” — a  big,  simply-smiling  negro 
who  called  him  “boss”  and  accepted  his  es¬ 
cort  almost  protectingly. 

“Don’t  be  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry,” 
Johns  snarled  at  him  on  their  w’ay  from  the 
county  jail  to  the  railway  station.  “This ’s 
no  foot-race.” 

The  negro  guffawed  w'hole-heartedly. 
“All  raight,  b<»s,”  he  drawled.  “Ah’m 
sa’sfied.  Don’  you  tiah  yusself  none.  Mah 
laigs  is  jus’  kind  ah  oneasy.” 

“Yeh,”  Johns  grunted.  “Well,  they’ll 
get  ust  to  that  in  the  nex’  thirty  er  forty 
years.” 

And  the  negro  chuckled  delightedly. 
“Tha’s  raight,  boss.  Tha’s  no  lie.” 

He  continued  interested,  pleased,  and 
happy  in  all  they  saw,  in  everything  they 
did;  and  when  their  train  was  well  imder 
way,  Johns  put  into  words  his  conclusions 


upon  the  man’s  behavior  by  saying:  “You’re 
just  dam  fool  enough  to  believe  these  people 
ain’t  goin’  to  keep  you  in,  eh?” 

The  negro,  flattered  by  this  attention 
from  a  white  official,  asked,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  grinning:  “How  d’you  mean, 
boss?  How  d’you  mean?” 

“You  know  ‘how’  I  mean.  They’re 
playin’  you  fer  a  sucker.  Did  they  promise 
y’  any  money?” 

“Ainy  money?  '  Fo’  God,  boss,  I  don’ 
get  notW’l” 

“All  right,”  Johns  said.  “Dream  on. 
Dream  on.  What’s  your  name?  ” 

“  Mah  name’s  Joel.”  • 

“All  right,  Joel.  Tell  me  when  you  find 
yourself  beginnin’  to  wake  up.”  Johns 
tipped  his  hat  down  on  his  eyes  and  leaned 
back  comfortably  in  his  seat.  The  train 
was  crawling  up  the  rise  of  alkali  flats  to¬ 
ward  the  foot-hills  in  the  heat  and  glare  of 
dusty  barrenness.  After  a  long  silence,  Joel 
asked:  “Does  you  know  this  heah  Sam 
D’neen,  boss?” 

Johns  replied  placidly  that  Sam  was  an 
old  and  intimate  friend;  that  every  one 
knew  he  had  not  wrecked  the  “D.  &  C.” 
train;  but  that  the  “railroad  people”  had 
accused  him  of  it  so  that  they  might  not 
have  to  p>ay  damages  on  the  wreck.  Johns 
made  that  point  very  clear.  He  illustrated 
it,  elucidate  it  in  detail,  forced  it  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  blinking  negro. 

“They  put  him  in  the  Pen,”  he  said,  “so’s 
to  save  all  that  money.  S^,  sonny?  We 
were  fightin’  to  get  him  out.  We  were  prov- 
in’  he’d  never  wrecked  the  train.  So  they 
gets  you  to  say  you  helped  him  wreck  it,  an’ 
that  settles  him,  an’  keeps  the  money  in  the 
bank.  See?  An’  then  they  flings  you  in 
with  him — ’cause  you  said  you’d  helped 
him — an’  they  keeps  you  there,  so’s  they 
won’t  have  to  pay  you.  See?  An’  every¬ 
body’s  happy.  Eh?  Dream  on,  you  dam 
fool.” 

Joel  studied  on  it;  his  smiling  confidence 
had  gone  as  suddenly  as  a  child’s.  Then  he 
perk^  up  with;  “What’s  the  matteh  why 
Ah  cain’t  tell  ’em  Ah  lied  about  it,  if  Ah 
wants  to  gait  out?  Ah  can  do  that.  They’s 
got  nuthin’  on  to  me  but  what  Ah  says  so, 
boss.” 

“You’ll  never  get  the  chance  to  open 
your  fool  mouth  about  it,  nigger,”  Johns 
replied. 

His  indifference  was  convincing.  After  a 
frowning  interval,  Joel  observ'ed  more 
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plaintively:  “They’s  suhely  requiahed  to 
play  squah  with  me.  Ah  suttenly  stood  by 
mah  promises.  Ah  suttenly  did.” 

To  which  Johns  sneered:  “You  suttenly 
are  one  big  fool  nigger- man.  You  suttenly 
are.” 

He  rested  complacently  in  the  cushioned 
seat  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  enjoyed  hear¬ 
ing  the  negro  shift  and  mutter  to  himself 
and  punctuate  his  uneasy  thoughts  with 
uneasy  sighings.  Every  mile  or  so  Joel 
would  break  out:  “Mebbe  Ah  nevah 
wrecked  no  train,  boss.”  And  Johns  would 
reply:  “You  said  you  did,  nigger,  an’  we 
got  to  believe  you.”  Or:  “Mebbe  Ah 
nevah  seen  this  heah  Sam  in  all  mah  bo’n 
days;”  and  Johns  would  reply:  “Well, 
rU  introduce  you,  bo.  You’re  goin’  to 
spend  the  rest  o’  your  ‘bo’n  days’  locked  up 
with  him.”  Or,  more  desperately:  “Cain’t 
Ah  do  nothin’  ’bout  it,  boss?”  And  still 
more  cheerfully:  “You’ve  done  your  do- 
in’s,  Joel.  You’re  a  gone  nigger.” 

After  forty  miles  of  this  sort  of  “third 
degree,”  Joel  was  a  worried-looking,  mu¬ 
latto-colored  son  of  slavery  betrayed  into 
the  power  of  the  dominant  race.  He  began 
to  stammer  an  almost  unintelligible,  terri¬ 
fied  explanation  of  what  had  happened  in 
Portland. 

“Keep  that  fer  the  w’arden,”  Johns  stop¬ 
ped  him;  for  Johns  was  planning  a  “sensa¬ 
tion”  for  Zug.  “I  can’t  help  you  any. 
Keep  it  fer  him.” 

“The  wa-wahden?  ’S //e  the  man?” 

“He’s  the  man  fer  you,  sonny.  He  can 
do  a  lot  fer  you.  Come  along,  now.  Here’s 
where  you  meet  the  ‘  wahden.’  ” 

A  hope  as  simple  as  his  terror  drew  him 
out  to  the  station  platform  and  cheered  him 


up  the  fatal  hillside  to  the  stone  walls  of  “the 
Pen.” 

“Don’t  go  too  fast,”  Johns  purred. 
“You’ll  get  winded.  You  won’t  be  able  to 
make  your  little  speech.  That’s  better. 
You’ll  have  lots  o’  time.  .  .  .  Fine  day, 
Joel.  Sun’s  hot,  eh?  Well,  it’ll  be  shadier 
inside.  Here  we  are.” 

He  led  him  straight  to  the  warden’s  office. 
“Here’s  a  nigger  wants  to  see  you,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  Zug.  “He  wants  to  tell  you 
how  they  got  him  to  swear  he  helped  on 
that  Little  Sandy  wreck.” 

“Fo’  God,”  Joel  broke  out  wildly,  “Ah 
nevah  wrecked  no  train,  boss.  Ah - ” 

Zug  rose  with  his  w'rinkled  smile  and 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  “Just  a  min¬ 
ute,  boy,”  he  said.  “You  better  tell  this  to 
a  man  it’ll  do  some  good  to.  He’s  inside 
here.”  He  led  him  to  the  corridor.  “Jake,” 
he  said  to  the  turnkey,  “tell  Geddes  to  put 
this  man  in  to  take  care  of  Sam.  He’s  not 
much  of  a  talker,  Sam,”  he  explained  as 
Johns  unlocked  the  handcuffs  in  the  turn¬ 
key’s  cage,  “but  he’ll  like  to  listen  about 
that  wTeck.  Tell  him  about  it.” 

Johns  winked  and  chuckled  flatteringly. 
“He  needn’t  hurry,  neither.  He  can  tell 
him  two  or  three  times,  eh?  He  can  tell 
him  as  often  as  he  likes.  He’ll  have  lots  o’ 
time.” 

“And  the  funny  part  of  it  is,”  the  reporter 
alw’ays  says,  when  he  finishes  telling  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story — “the  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  this  happened  in  America.  They’re 
dowm  there  yet — in  ‘the  Pen.’  Daneen’s 
gone  blind,  as  well  as  nutty,  and  the  nigger 
leads  him  around  by  the  hand.  It’s  a  great 
sight  to  look  at — on  the  Fourth  of  July.” 


Editor's  Note: — Yes,  this  is  a  true  story. 
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ND  poor  Macfarlane  has  to  the  antics  of  still  another  stir  up  the  sunny 
read  all  these  platforms!”  South,  and  the  memory  of  C.  P.  Connolly’s. 

With  a  ghoulish  chortle  the  series  in  this  magazine  on  “Big  Business 

editor  made  this  verbally  sym-  and  the  Bench  ”  still  tingles  in  the  ears  of 

pathetic  but  sentimentally  heartless  re-  the  voters,  this  plank  would  seem  to  be 

mark  to  his  staff  as,  having  first  stuffed  all  suflBciently  important, 
the  p>ockets  of  my  garments  with  the  docu-  The  Democratic  platform  moves  with 
ments  in  question,  he  indicated  by  a  grace-  snap  and  ginger.  After  shaking  hands  with 

ful  wafture  of  his  hand  that  my  general  di-  itself  in  six  short  lines,  it  wastes  no  time  in 

rection  was  toward  the  door.  fiddling  for  an  opening,  but  immediately 

And  the  next  day  I  laughed  myself!  It  rushes  to  the  center  of  the  ring  and  begins 

was  so  ridiculously  easy,  so  delightfully  in-  to  land  right  and  left  swings  squarely  on 

teresting.  I  leaned  back  and  began  to  the  nose  of  the  tariff.  The  Socialist  plat- 
read  them — and  to  laugh!  It  really  was  form,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  even 

mirth-inducing.  To  think  that  they  were  felicitate.  It  starts  with  a  biff  and  ends 

{laying  me,  actually  frying  me,  those  folks  with  a  bang.  The  Prohibition  platform,  as 

down  at  Everybody’s,  for  sitting  under  a  was  to  be  exp)ected,  explodes  its  biggest  gun 

chestnut-tree  where  the  air  with  its  moun-  on  the  liquor  trafiic,  but  has  other  things 

tain  tang  teased  the  dappled  locklets  on  to  say. 

my  brow,  while  I  informed  me  as  to  those  The  Progressive  platform  is  frankly  the 
issues  about  which,  fellow’  citizens,  it  is  the  program  of  change  —  imsettling,  some 

duty  of  every  voter  to  know.  people  will  call  it.  It  is  Henri  Bergson’s 

Glancing  through  the  opening  vistas  of  philosophy  of  flux  applied  to  jxilitics.  The 

the  Republican  document,  we  read:  “The  first  cry  of  this  new-born  infant  is:  “The 

Republican  party  looks  back  upxin  its  rec-  conscience  of  the  {leople,  in  a  time  of  grave 

ord  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  forward  national  problems,  has  called  into  being  a 

to  its  new  respionsibilities  with  hopie  and  new  party,  bom  of  the  nation’s  awakened 

confidence.”  Hop)e,  it  would  seem,  springs  sense  of  justice.” 
eternal  in  the  platform-maker’s  breast. 

After  something  like  half  a  news{)ap>er  column  THE  TARIFF 

of  self -felicitation,  the  Republican  platform 

launches  out  in  a  plank  uf)on  the  “  integrity  The  starting-place  for  all  platform  study 
of  the  Courts.”  just  now,  of  course,  is  the  tariff.  It  is  easy 

With  Judge  Archbald  occupying  attention  to  dispxjse  of  the  Republican  plank.  What 

at  one  end  of  the  coimtry  and  Judge  Han-  it  demands  is  a  tariff  high  enough  to  “pro¬ 
ford  occupying  attention  at  the  other,  while  tect  adequately  American  industry  and 
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American  wages.”  There  is  absolutely  no 
promise  to  lower  the  tariff.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  is  in  these  sentences:  “Some  of  the 
existing  import  duties  are  too  high  and 
should  be  reduced.” 

What,  for  instance?  Diamonds  or  dim¬ 
ities? 

The  next  following  sentence  says:  “Re¬ 
adjustment  should  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  conform  to  changing  conditions 
and  to  reduce  excessive  rates,  but  without 
injury  to  any  American  industry.” 

To  do  all  this  the  need  is  found  for  an 
“exp)ert  commission,”  i.  e.,  the  Tariff  Board. 
The  Democratic  party  is  condemned  for  its 
failure  to  finance  the  Tariff  Board  and  for 
its  reckless  method  of  making  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions,  while  the  tariff  bills  of  the  last  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  are  condemned  heartily  on 
three  separate  counts. 

This  is  as  bold  a  high-tariff  plank  as  could 
well  be  written.  The  man  who  can  extract 
from  it  any  hope  of  appreciable  lowerings 
of  our  tariff  must  be  a  cheery  soul  indeed. 

The  Democratic  plank  on  the  tariff  is  al¬ 
together  different.  It  begins  with  truly 
Democratic  extremity  of  statement  by  af¬ 
firming  that  a  protective  tariff  is  entirely 
unconstitutional.  This  does  not  seem  very 
sensible.  We  can  not  quite  think  our  Dem¬ 
ocratic  friends  mean  it,  and  would  respect 
their  protestations  more  if  they  would  short¬ 
en  the  curves  of  their  hyperbolas  a  bit. 

However,  having  thus  rudely  dragged  the 
tariff  out  of  the  sanctuary,  their  platform 
proceeds  to  indict  it  on  numerous  counts. 
‘‘The  high  Republican  tariff”  is  all  and 
sundry  the  cause  of  the  following  iniquitous 
ronditions  w'hich  the  platform  asks  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  the  sad  facts  of  life  to-day:  “the 
principal  cause  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth;”  “it  makes  the  rich  richer,  and 

the  poor  poorer.”  “ . under  its 

operation  the  American  farmer  and  labor¬ 
ing  man  are  the  chief  sufferers:  it  raises  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  them,  but 
does  not  protect  their  product  or  wages.” 

As  for  high  tariff  making  high  wages. 


it  finds  that  the  most  highly  protected 
industries,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  steel  and 
iron,  pay  the  very  lowest  wages. 

Then  come  the  teeth:  “We  favor  the 
immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing 
high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitive,  tariff 
duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  be 
speedily  made  in  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

There  is  something  specific,  gentlemen. 
But  there  are  more  specifics:  Articles  en¬ 
tering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled 
products  and  articles  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
at  home,  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list.” 

Do  you  wish  that  done? 

Yet,  protection  is  not  to  die  to-day. 
Here  is  another  splinter  of  the  Democratic 
plank,  a  splinter  that  reads  as  if  cleft  from 
some  old  Republican  platform. 

“weaseling” 

“We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff 
taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  countr)%  and  we  favor  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  ad¬ 
vocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or 
destroy  legitimate  industry.”  That  is  what 
•  Colonel  Roosevelt  the  other  day  yclept  a 
“weasel  phrase.”  It  ties  a  string  to  everj' 
brick  thrown  from  the  tariff  wall  by  the  first 
paragraphs,  lest  haply  we  find  ourselves 
wishing  them  back  again. 

However,  I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of 
some  weaseling  on  the  tariff.  Having  little 
faith  in  the  prognosticating  of  experts,  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  proceed  empirically, 
knocking  a  few  feet  off  a  select  number  of 
schedules  at  the  places  where  the  walls  are 
highest;  after  which  let  us  all  hold  fast 
patiently  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  mark 
the  effect. 

“Exactly  our  policy!”  exclaim  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform-makers,  pointing  to  the 
clause  which  condemns  the  President  for 
vetoing  their  bills  reducing  the  duties  in 
the  cotton,  woolen,  metal,  and  chemical 
schedules.  That,  of  course,  is  all  right. 
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These  bills  did  involve  real  reductions.  As 
cami)aign  thunder  those  vetoed  tariff  bills 
are  good  strategy.  As  tariff  legislation  they 
might  be  less  happy.  I  am  therefore  con¬ 
tent  that  this  platform  which  bites  its  thumb 
so  savagely  at  the  protective  tariff  shall  also 
have  a  weasel  look,  in  its  eye. 

Now,  of  course,  when  we  come  to  glance 
at  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party, 
we  find  further  evidence  of  weaseling  on  the 
tariff.  Only  the  weaseling  is  in  plain  words, 
and  barkingly  calls  attention  to  itself ;  and 
therefore,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  b  a 
better  authority  on  natural  history  than  I, 
will  tell  us,  is  not  weaseling,  but  plain  and 
simple  woozzling.  Woozzle,  one  regrets  to 
write,  is  a  word  not  yet  hog-tied  by  the 
dictionaries,  but  it  hath  a  connotation  not 
necessarily  vicious.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good- 
humored  word  and  connotes  an  amiable 
weakness  of  the  American  character.* 

Our  platform-makers  seem  to  have  wooz- 
zled  upon  the  tariff,  and  doubtless  at  places 
in  this  article  the  writer  will  woozzle  or 
perhaps  already  has  woozzled. 

PROGRESSIVE  “wOOZZLING” 

The  Progressive  platform  declares  for  “a 
protective  tariff  which  shall  equalize  con¬ 
ditions  of  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  both  for  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer,”  and  says 
that,  “primarily,  the  benefit  of  any  tariff 
should  be  disclosed  in  the  pay  envelope  of 
the  laborer.”  It  demands  “tariff  revision, 
because  the  present  tariff  is  unjust  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.”  The  immedi¬ 
ate  repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act 
is  called  for.  A  non-partisan,  scientific 
tariff  commission  is  demanded.  As  the 
principal  function  of  this  commission  is 
to  ascertain  differences  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad  (pure  wooz¬ 
zling — we  fear),  this  commission  is  to  have 
power  to  comfjel  uniform  systems  of  pro¬ 
duction  cost  accounts  in  the  protected  in¬ 
dustries.  The  work  of  the  commission,  it 
is  specified,  however,  “should  not  prevent 
the  immediate  adoption  of  acts  reducing 
those  schedules  generally  recognized  as 
excessive.” 

*  My  editors  insist  that  the  definition  of  this  un- 
brand^  word,  this  verbal  maverick,  as  it  were, 
shall  be  appended.  Oh.  very  well! 

Woozzle,  woozl,  r.  (Slan^,  U.  S.)  Polit.  To  take 
a  position  apparently  favoring  both  sides;  to  strad¬ 
dle,  and  to  do  it  in  a  honeyfugling  manner. 


After  careful  reading  of  the  sjjeeches  of 
acceptance  of  the  three  leading  candidates, 
the  following  deductions  are  offered  as 
reasonably  authentic  tariff  prospects: 

President  Taft  would  gradually  revise  the 
tariff. 

Governor  Wilson  would  revise  the  tariff 
gradually. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  would  re-gradually- 
vise  the  tariff. 

The  Socialist  platform  is  silent  on  the 
tariff.  While  the  Prohibitionists,  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  carefully  with  brains  un¬ 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  acquit 
themselves  thus:  “As  the  tariff  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  question,  it  should  be  fixed  on  the 
scientific  basis  of  accurate  knowledge,  se¬ 
cured  by  means  of  a  permanent,  omni-par¬ 
tisan  tariff  commission  with  ample  powers.” 
This  is  a  disappointment.  We  somewhat 
fear  our  cold-water  friends  have  both 
weascled  and  woozzled. 

THE  TRUSTS 

After  the  tariff,  the  next  question  that 
bums  is  the  trusts.  We  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  Republican  platform  is  “opposed 
to  special  pri\ilege  and  to  monopoly,”  and 
are  therefore  surprised  to  observe  that 
special  privilege  and  monopoly  is  by  no 
means  opposed  to  the  Republican  party. 
Which,  we  should  say,  shows  a  truly  for¬ 
giving  spirit. 

There  are  some  clauses  in  this  plank 
that  sound  good.  As,  for  instance,  the  one 
demanding  legislation  “which  will  define 
as  criminal  offences  those  specific  acts  that 
uniformly  mark  attempts  to  restrain  and 
monopolize;”  and  this:  “The  same  cer¬ 
tainty  should  be  given  to  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  combinations  and  monopolies  that  cha¬ 
racterizes  other  pro\'isions  of  commercial 
law  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  field  of 
business  may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or 
combination.” 

But  just  as  we  begin  to  like  the  plank, 
there  trails  into  view  a  phrase  asking  for 
such  legislation  that  “business  success 
honorably  achieved  may  not  be  converted 
into  crime.” 

Whom  could  that  be  for,  now,  do  you 
think? 

'  This  trust  plank,  on  closer  examination, 
seems  a  sort  of  warning  that  the  trails 
are  getting  so  plain  that  the  Government 
really  may  have  to  imprison  somebody  if 


somebody  doesn’t  get  out  of  the  game  or  organ.  Its  functions  have  been  sjjccialized 
learn  a  few  new  tricks,  and  that  there-  to  ‘‘permanent  active  super\-ision  over  in- 
fore  if  somebody  is  unhappily  caught,  dustrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter?tate 
somebody  need  not  blame  the  prosecution,  commerce.” 

for  the  Government  really  had  to  do  it,  you  The  powers  it  is  proposed  to  give  this 
know.  Federal  .\dministrative  Commission  are 

The  Democratic  platform  declaims  force-  enormous.  Its  position  with  resp)ect  to  the 
fully  against  trusts.  It  favors  ‘‘  the  decla-  cor{X)rations  would  be  analogous  to  that  of 
ration  by  law  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
corporations  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  regard  to  the  railroads,  but  with  ix)wers 
in  interstate  trade.”  Among  these  condi-  vastly  greater.  Among  its  duties  would  be 
lions  are  “/Ac  prevention  of  holding  compa-  to  ‘‘attack  unfair  competition,  false  cajv 
nies,ofinlerlockingdirectors, of  stock-watering,  italization  and  special  privilege,  and  by 
of  discrimination  in  price,  and  the  control  continuous  trained  watchfulness  guard  and 
by  any  one  corporation  of  so  large  a  propor-  keep  open  equally  to  all  the  highways  of 
lion  of  any  industry  as  to  make  it  a  menace  American  commerce.” 
to  competitive  conditions."  The  platform  The  platform-makers  must  have  l)een 
r^rets  that  the  Sherman  law  has  been  se-  preparing  a  job  for  Colonel  George  \V. 
riously  debilitated  through  a  series  of  judi-  Goethals,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
dal  decisions,  and  strongly  recommends  Commission.  He  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
that  it  be  reinvigorated  with  a  stout  dose  man  on  the  horizon  big  enough  for  the  task, 
of  legislative  tonic.  Or,  belike,  they  had  in  mind  another 

The  plank  also  takes  great  satisfaction  George  W.  However,  this  particular  phase 
m  condemning  the  Republican  administra-  of  discussion  would  seem  to  be  taking  a 
tion  for  compromising  with  Standard  Oil  census  of  Progressive  chicklets  considerably 
and  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  especially  for  in  advance  of  the  date  of  their  possible  in¬ 
failing  to  invoke  the  criminal  provisions  of  cubation. 

the  law  after  “the  court  had  declared  that.  The  final  clause  in  the  Progressive  plank 
from  the  undisputed  facts  in  the  record,  -on  business  says:  “VVe  favor  strengthen- 
they  had  violated  the  criminal  provisions  of  ing  the  Sherman  law  by  prohibiting  agree- 
the  law.”  ments  to  divide  territorj"  or  limit  output; 

refusing  to  sell  to  customers  who  buy  from 
FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  business  rivals;  to  sell  below  cost  in  cer- 
COMMISSION  tain  areas,  while  maintaining  higher  prices 

in  other  places;  using  the  power  of  trans- 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Repub-  portation  to  aid  or  injure  special  business 
lican  plank  are  some  deliciously  innocuous  concerns,  and  other  unfair  trade  practices.” 
phrases  regarding  a  Federal  Trade  Com-  This  anti-trust  plank  is  by  all  odds  the 
mission.  The  scope  of  such  a  commission  most  immediately  important  plank  in  the 
is  not  defined.  We  regard  it  immediately  Progressive  platform,  .\ttention  may  l)e 
with  disfavor,  but  recognize  the  idea  as  diverted  to  other  utterances  which  seem 
the  big  central  principle  for  trust  control  more  radical;  but  there  is  none  which  has 
in  the  ill-fated  La  Follette  platform.  How-'  in  it  at  once  so  much  of  the  thrill  of  {wssi- 
ever,  it  is  here  shorn  of  every  possibility  of  bility  and  immediacy, 
use  except  for  woozzling.  Now  in  the  Pro-  And  the  platform-making  college  profess- 
gressive  platform  this  idea  turns  up  again  ors  of  the  Progressives  jimmied  it  out  of 
as  the  F^eral  Administrative  Commission,  La  Toilette’s  strong  box.  W’bere  La  Follette 
and  once  more  it  is  a  big,  fully  developed  got  it,  the  writer  does  not  know,  which  is, 
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perhaps,  confessing  dark  and  inexcusable  ig-  ownership  and  democratic  management  of 
norance.  '  .  railroads,  wire  and  wireless  telegraphs  and 

On  the  trusts  the  Socialist  platform  has  telephones,  express  services,  steamboat  lines 
nothing  to  say.  Socialists  regard  the  trusts  and  all  other  social  means  of  transportation 

as  mere  symptoms  of  a  disease.  Their  plat-  and  communication,  and  of  all  large-scale 

form  treats  the  disease.  ■'  industries." 

The  Prohibition  platform  has  hard  words 
for  no  trust,  not  even  the  “Whisky  Trust.”  BANKING 

Next  to  the  tariff  and  the  trusts,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  political  interest  Upon  this  subject  the  utterances  of  all 
just  now  attaches  to  the  possibility  of  a  are  disappointing.  The  Republican  plank 

legislative  amelioration  of  the  acutely  wanders  through  two  stickfuls  of  tj-pe  and 

emerges  without  a  definite  proposal  of  any 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  kind.  It  tells  us  what  we  need,  which  we 

very  well  know,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  how 
The  Republican  platform  admits  the  to  get  what  we  need, 
fact,  denies  the  tariff  is  to  blame,  and  offers  Nor  do  the  Democrats  do  much  better, 
to  “  support  a  prompt  scientific  inquiry  Their  plank  does  condemn  the  Aldrich  Bill 
into  the  causes.”  After  “  the  exact  facts  or  any  central  bank  idea,  and  asks  for  pro- 
are  know'n  it  will  take  the  necessary  steps.”  tection  from  the  money  trust,  but  does  not 
The  Democratic  platform  also  admits  say  what  shall  be  our  defense.  It  condenms 
the  fact,  but  says  the  tariff  is  to  blame,  the  present  method  of  dejx)siting  Govem- 
and  the  trusts  also.  It  is  going  after  both,  ment  funds  in  favored  banks,  and  demands 
The  Progressive  platform  contributes  their  deposit  by  competitive  bidding  with- 
little  more  than  an  increase  of  candor.  It  out  discrimination  as  to  banks  or  sections, 
says  it  “  is  due  partly  to  world-wide  and  Both  Democratic  and  Republican  planks 
partly  to  local  causes;  partly  to  natural  recommend  an  investigation  of  the  agricul- 

and  partly  to  unnatural  causes.”  It  assures  tural  credit  systems  in  foreign  countries 

us  that  the  unnatural  causes  will  disapp)ear  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  something  of 

when  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  conserv’ation  the  kind  here. 

have  had  a  stiff  course  of  Progressive  treat-  The  Progressive  plank  opposes  the  .\1- 
ment.  As  to  the  natural  causes,  it  prom-  drich  Bill  and  strikes  an  original  note  by 
ises  to  look  into  them.  pronouncing  the  “present  method  of  issuing 

The  Socialists  have  a  plank  that,  if  prac-  notes  through  private  agencies”  as  “harm- 
ticable,  would  affect  the  cost  of  li\ing.  It  ful  and  unscientific.”  It  declares  the  “is- 
is:  “The  immediate  acquirement  by  the  sue  of  currency  is  fundamentally  a  go\em- 
municipalities,  the  states  or  the  federal  ment  function.” 

government,  of  all  grain  elevators,  stock-  The  Socialists  propose  the  “collective 
yards,  storage  warehouses,  and  other  dis-  ownership  and  democratic  management  of 
tributing  agencies  in  order  to  reduce  the  the  banking  and  currency  system.” 
present  extortionate  costs  of  living.” 

When  potatoes  are  worth  forty  cents  a  CONSERVATION 

bushel  on  the  farm  and  two  dollars  a  bushel 

on  the  dumb-waiter,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  Both  Republican  and  Democratic  jdat- 
something  w'ere  wrong  with  the  interme-  forms  express  themselves  formally  in  favor 
diate  processes.  of  conserv'ation,  aiid  both  contain  hints 

But  our  Socialist  friends  go  farther,  much  that  they  are  afraid  a  little  too  much  con- 
farther,  when  they  propose  “  the  collective  serving  is  being  done.  The  Republican 
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platform  seems  to  embody  a  good  idea  in  should  be  held  perpetually  and  leased  for  j 

the  way  of  extending  relief  to  those  settlers  revenue  purposes.”  * 

on  reclaimed  land  who  are  unable  to  com-  ! 

plete  final  payment  within  the  legal  limit,  RAILROAD  REGULATION  j 

by  advocating  “an  amendment  to  the  law  ! 

which  will  reasonably  extend  the  time  Strange  to  say,  the  Republican  platform  ! 

with'n  which  the  cost  of  any  reclamation  has  no  railroad  plank.  The  Democrats  re-  ; 

project  may  be  repaid  by  the  landowners  utter  their  1908  plank  in  regard  to  efficient  j 

under  it.”  supjervision  and  regulation  of  lines  of  trans¬ 

portation  and  communication,  including 
CONSERVATION  THAT  CONSERVES  legislation  prohibiting  such  corporations 

from  engaging  in  business  that  brings  them 
On  conservation,  the  Progressives  strike  in  competition  with  their  shippers  or  pa- 
a  new  and  radical  note  when  they  demand  trons;  dso  legislation  against  overissue  of  | 

that  “  the  remaining  forests,  coal  and  oil  stocks  and  bonds.  j 

lands,  water-powers  and  other  natural  re-  They  further  recommend  that  the  Inter-  j 

sources  still  in  state  or  national  control  state  Commerce  Commission  make  a  phy-  1 

(except  agricultural  lands)  .  .  .  shall  be  sical  valuation  of  railroads,  express  com-  ; 

retained  by  the  state  or  nation,  andoponed  panies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  i 

to  immediate  use  vmder  laws  which  will  This  is  distinctly  progressive  legislation, 

encourage  development  and  make  to  the  The  Progressives  second  the  demand  of  1 

p)eople  a  moderate  return  for  benefits  con-  the  Democrats  for  a  physical  valuation,  and 
ferr^.”  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  Commerce 

They  further  sp)ecifically  pledge  “our  party  Court.  1 

to  require  reasonable  compensation  to  the 

public  for  water-pxjwer  rights  hereafter  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR  ^ 

granted  by  the  public.”  They  would  also  < 

lease  the  public  grazing  lands,  and  rather  On  rights  of  labor,  the  Democratic  plat- 
heckle  the  State’s-Rights  shouters  by  re-  form  has  reprinted  from  its  1908  platform  1 
marking  casually:  .  the  long  plank  dealing  with  the  question  of 

“Natural  resources  whose  conservation  writs  of  injunction,  although  in  their  roll- 
is  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  to  be  call  in  the  Democratic  Congress  they  claim  j 

owned  or  controlled  by  the  nation.”  credit  for  “a  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  i 

The  utterance  of  the  Socialist  platform  the  writ  of  injimction.”  This  plank  further 

on  conservation  is  definite  and  practical:  pledges  the  party  to  “an  employee’s  com-  ! 

“By  scientific  forestation  and  timber  pro-  pjensation  law  providing  adequate  indem- 

tection;  by  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  nity  for  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life,  ”  and  j 

swamp  tracts;  by  the  storage  of  flood-waters  also  promises  to  create  a  Department  of 

and  the  utili^tion  of  water-pjower;  by  the  Labor,  the  head  of  which  shall  have  a  seat  » 

stoppage  of  the  present  extravagant  waste  in  the  President’s  Cabinet, 

of  the  soil  and  of  the  products  of  mines  This  platform  also  takes  an  advanced 

and  oil-wells.”  Nor  is  there  indicated  in  step  of  distinctly  humanitarian  flavor  when  j 

the  Socialist  platform  any  nervous  anxiety  it  says:  “We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
lest  conserving  be  overdone.  and  the  abrogation  of  so  much  of  our  trea- 

Some  may  think  the  Prohibition  plank  ties  with  other  nations  as  provide  for  the  I 

on  conservation  the  best  of  all.  It  says:  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  seamen  charged 

“All  mineral  and  timber-lands  and  water-  with  desertion  or  with  violation  of  their  ' 

pwwers  now  owned  by  the  Government  contract  of  service”,  and  further  declares:  | 
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“Such  laws  and  treaties  are  un-American, 
and  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Constitution.” 

The  Republican  platform  prof)Oses  to 
“limit  effectively  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,  and  to  protect  wage-earners  en¬ 
gaged  in  dangerous  occup>ations;  to  enact 
comprehensive  and  generous  workmen’s 
comp)ensation  laws  in  place  of  the  present 
wasteful  and  unjust  system  of  employer’s  lia¬ 
bility,  and  in  all  possible  ways  to  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  the  p>eople  for  the 
study  and  solution  of  the  complex  and  con¬ 
stantly  dianging  problems  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.” 

These  words  have  the  ring  of  a  fine  sin¬ 
cerity.  There  is  nothing  better  in  the 
Republican  document. 

TRAIUNG  ALONG  AFTER  EUROPE 

It  is  in  the  plank  on  Social  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Justice  that  the  Progressive  platform 
declares  itself  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
labor.  This  plank  will  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  entering  wec^e  for  that  great 
flood  of  socio-industnal  legislation  which  is 
either  being  advocated  or  enacted  in  Europ>e. 

Yet  the  disquieting  signs  in  the  plank,  if 
they  are  disquieting,  are  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  utterance  than  in  the  declarations 
themselves.  “Minimum  wage  standards  for 
working  women”  constitutes  the  most  stri¬ 
king  innovation,  and  b  closely  seconded  by 
“the  general  prohibition  of  night-work  for 
women,  and  the  establbhment  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women  and  young  persons.” 

Some  of  the  planks  seem  to  come  almost 
direct  from  the  Socialist  platform,  and 
others  are  to  be  found  more  guardedly  ex¬ 
pressed  or  merely  hinted  at  in  the  other 
platforms.  “The  eight-hour  day  in  con¬ 
tinuous  tw’enty-four-hour  industries”  and 
“the  abolition  of  the  convict  contract 
labor  system”  are  proposed.  The  Progress¬ 
ives  join  with  the  Democrats  in  demanding 
a  Department  of  Labor.  They,  too,  would 
check  the  mbuse  of  injunction,  and  they 


propose  an  innovation  in  giving  jury  trial 
to  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  court 
when  the  contempt  was  not  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  court — to  John  Mitchell 
in  the  Buck  Stove  Company  case. 

The  Prohibitionbts  demand  “the  abo¬ 
lition  of  child  labor  in  mines,  workshops, 
and  factories,  with  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  now  flapantly  violated.” 

The  SociaUst  platform,  of  course,  aims  to 
concern  itself  almost  wholly  with  the  rights 
of  labor.  Its  proposab  begin  under  the 
subject  of  unemployment,  where  they  de¬ 
mand  “  the  immediate  Government  relief  of 
the  unemployed  by  the  extension  of  all  use¬ 
ful  public  works.  .  .  .  The  Government 
also  to  establish  employment  bureaus;  to 
lend  money  to  states  and  municipalities 
without  interest  for  the  pmpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  public  works.  .  .  For  the  em¬ 
ployed  man  they  ask:  the  shortening  of  the 
work-day  in  keeping  with  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  machinery,  a  day  and  a  half  of  rest 
each  week  for  every  laborer;  more  effective 
inspection  of  shops,  factories  and  mines;  no 
children  working  under  sixteen  years  of 
age;  laws  forbidding  the  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  of  products  of  child-labor,  of  con¬ 
vict  labor  or  uninspected  factories  and 
mines. 

They  further  desire  a  minimum  wage 
scale,  old-age  insurance,  state  insurance 
against  unemployment,  and  a  “system  of 
compulsory  insurance  by  employers  of  their 
workers,  without  cost  to  the  latter,  against 
industrial  diseases,  accidents,  and  death.” 

Verily,  when  one  considers  the  amount 
of  interest  in  the  rights  of  the  man  who 
works  with  hb  hands  displayed  by  all  the 
platforms,  the  conclusion  b  forced  that  the 
working  man’s  day  b  approaching. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION 

No  advocacy  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
or  recall  appears  in  either  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  platforms,  except  that  the 
Republicans  mention  the  recall  of  judges  in 
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order  to  avow  their  disbelief  in  it.  These 
triple  measures  of  progressivism  are,  how¬ 
ever,  emphatically  demanded  in  the  Social¬ 
ist  and  Prohibition  platforms,  and  looking 
back  four  years  we  tod  them  in  the  Social¬ 
ist,  People’s  and  Indep)endence  Party  plat¬ 
forms,  though  not  in  the  Prohibition. 

The  Democratic  platform  has  some  long 
strong  words  for  presidential  primaries, 
while  the  Republican  platform  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  dumb.  On  the  income-tax  and  pop¬ 
ular  election  of  United  States  senators,  the 
Democratic  platform  also  gets  a  “scoop”; 
and  quite  naturally,  because  their  platform 
in  1908  asked  for  these  things,  while  the 
Republican  document  was  silent  as  the 
grave  upon  them. 

The  Progressives  approve  the  income-tax, 
and  go  Democrats  and  Socialists  a  little 
better  by  demanding  a  Federal  graduated 
inheritance  tax  which  will  return  “to  the 
states  an  equitable  percentage  of  all 
amounts  collected.”  The  Progressives,  of 
course,  come  out  strongly  for  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  for  direct  primaries 
all  the  way  up  the  line,  and  for  direct 
election  of  United  States  senators. 

THE  RECALL  OF  DECISIONS 


which  they  say  nothing.  The  Prohibition 
party  has  thought  this  out  also,  and  sets 
the  limit  at  sLx  years. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

The  Progressives  declare  for  “equal  suf¬ 
frage  to  men  and  women  alike.”  The  So¬ 
cialists  and  Prohibitionists  also  declare  for 
equal  suffrage,  though  the  issue  is  by  no 
means  new  with  them. 

NAVY 

The  Republicans  declare  for  an  adequate 
navy,  and  condemn  the  action  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  in  refusing  to  authorize  addi¬ 
tional  ships.  The  Democrats  also  declare 
for  “an  adequate  and  well-proportioned 
navy,”  and  point  to  their  propos^  “coun¬ 
cil  of  nation^  defense  which  will  determine 
a  definite  naval  program.”  The  Progress¬ 
ives  deplore  the  survival  of  “the  barbaric 
system  of  warfare  among  nations,”  and  say; 
“We  favor  an  international  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  naval  forces.”  But,  in  the 
meantime — “two  battleships  a  year”! 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  Democratic  platform  is  for  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  American  coastwise  ships  from 
canal  tolls,  and  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  canal  by  steamship  lines  owned  by  rail¬ 
roads  that  would  compete  with  the  canal 
route.  The  Progressives  practically  ditto 
this  plank.  The  Republicans  dismiss  the 
subject  with:  “There  should  be  American 
.  ships,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  make  use  of 
the  great  American  interoceanic  canal  now 
nearing  completion.” 

THE  AIM  OF  SOCIALISM 

The  Socialist  platform  formulates  eight¬ 
een  ix)litical  demands  which  range  all  the  way 
from  such  mild  proposals  as  the  initiative 
and  referendmn  to  such  radical  ones  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate  and  the  veto  power 
of  the  President.  After  writing  down  the 
whole  eighteen,  they  tighten  their  belts 
with  the  observation:  “Such  measures  of 
relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  capital¬ 
ism  are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to 
seize  the  whole  powers  of  government  in  order 
that  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the  whole 
system  of  socialized  industry  and  thus  come 


But  it  is  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
and  amendment  of  the  Constitution  that  this 
platform  becomes  most  radical.  First,  by 
pledging  itself  to  “provide  a  more  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Second,  by  advocating  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  lie  same 
right  of  reviewing  decisions  of  state  courts 
that  nullify  state  laws  as  unconstitutional, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  now  has  of  re¬ 
viewing  such  decisions  when  they  sustain 
state  laws.  Third,  by  Colonel  Roosevelt’s 
now  well-advertised  plan  for  the  recall  of 
such  state  court  decisions  as  nullify  acts 
“passed  under  the  pwlice  power  of  the 
state,”  with,  however,  “an  ample  interval 
for  deliberation”  before  the  popular  p)oll  is 
taken. 

The  point  of  innovation  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  the  declaration  of  principle 
than  the  method,  the  principle  being  “such 
restriction  of  the  power  of  the  courts  as  shall 
leave  to  the  people  the  ultimate  authority 
to  detemtoe  fundamental  questions  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare  and  public  policy.” 

The  Democracy  would  limit  the  Presi¬ 
dency  to  a  single  term,  of  the  duration  of 
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to  their  rightjtd  inheritance."  No  woozzling 
there! 

PROHISmON  HUMOR 

Among  the  demands  peculiar  to  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  platform  are  those  for  a  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  law,  the  abolition  of 
the  white-slave  traffic,  and  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  polygamy.  Our  Prohibitionist 
friends  also  contribute  some  humor  to  the 
situation  at  this  point  by  furnishing  the 
most  naive  bit  of  straddling  come  upon  in 
any  of  the  documents.  It  is  a  statement 
so  carefully  equilibrated  that  the  touch  of 
the  frond  of  a  feather  would  throw  it  out 
of  balance.  Before  glancing  at  it  the  reader 
should  carefully  part  his  hair  in  the  middle 
and  double-loop  his  watch-chain,  after 
which  he  may  read: 

“Absolute  protection  of  the  rights  of 
labor  without  imp>airment  of  the  rights  of 
capital." 

If  that  is  not  the  olive  in  this  political 
'omelet,  thm  we  have  none. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PLATFORMS 

Vie^^'ing  the  platforms  as  a  whole,  the 
voter  may  make  his  choice.  If  he  pins  his 
hath  to  conservatism,  it  is  here — a  static 
conservatism  in  the  Republican  document 
and  a  progressive  conservatism  in  the 
Democratic.  If  he  values  progress! vism, 
that  is  also  here — a  conservative  progress- 
ivism  in  the  Progressive  platform  and  a 
revolutionary  progressivism  in  the  Social¬ 
ist. 

The  Republicans  declare  themselves  a 
party  of  progress,  of  advanced  and  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship;  yet  in  their  plat¬ 
form  of  1912  we  have  a  picture  of  a  party 
standing  still — trumpets  blaring,  drums 
beating,  feet  moving — but  marking  time! 
On  the  tariff,  no  advance:  on  the  trusts,  no 
progress;  on  the  great  socio-industrial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  hour,  no  constructive  states¬ 
manship!  Instead,  we  have  the  utterance 
of  generalities  that  glitter,  but  are  without 
the  gleam  or  grasp  of  understanding. 

In  the  Democratic  document,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  progressive  conser¬ 
vatism.  In  its  op>en-eyed  recognition  of 
the  evdls  of  our  times  it  is  far  and  away 
ahead  of  the  Republican  document. 

Its  spirit,  its  enthusiastic  determination 
to  treat  those  evils  as  diseases,  is  greatly  to 


be  commended;  and  yet  it  would  treat  these 
modern  diseases  with  an  ancient  nostrum. 
Its  main  dependence  in  checking  the  trusts, 
in  curbing  the  climbing  cost  of  living,  and 
much  els^the  paramoimt  plank  in  its  plat¬ 
form — is  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Its  body 
of  proposals  that  are  distinctly  progressive, 
or  savor  of  it,  is  large,  but  they  are  incidental 
or  supplemental  to  the  paramount  principle, 
which  is  not  tariff  revision,  but  tariff  for 
revenue. 

And  tariff  for  revenue,  as  the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  been  written,  is  a  po¬ 
sition  of  primal  consers'atism. 

The  paramount  principle  of  the  Progress¬ 
ive  platform  appears  to  be  a  propo^  to 
secure  to  the  people  a  closer  hold  upon  the 
ropes  of  government.  They  would  not 
destroy  representative  government,  but 
they  would  guarantee  that  our  present 
delegated  government  should  be  represent¬ 
ative.  They  would  do  thb  by  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women,  by  direct  prima¬ 
ries,  by  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  re¬ 
call — by  that  whole  body  of  innovation 
usually  termed  direct  legislation. 

They  would  by  no  means  infringe  upon 
the  lil^rties  of  the  courts,  but  they  would 
prevent  the  courts  from  infringing  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people — and  their 
method  here  is  to  make  constitutional 
amendment  easy  and  give  the  |>eople  the 
right  of  recall  over  a  certain  distinctly  lim¬ 
ited  kind  of  judicial  decisions. 

All  else  in  the  Progressive  platform,  how¬ 
ever  good  or  bad,  rascal  or  conservative,  is 
incidental  to  this  one  fundamental  principle. 

The  Socialist  platform  declares  itself  with 
fierce  sincerity.  It  says,  “  all  political  par¬ 
ties  are  the  expression  of  economic  class  in¬ 
terest,”  and  “  the  Socialist  party  is  the  polit¬ 
ical  expression  of  the  economic  interests  of 
the  workers." 

The  Prohibitionist  platform  is  the  voice 
of  the  more  distinctly  moral  issues,  using 
the  word  “moral"  in  an  old-fashioned 
sense. 

Yet  the  choice  which  the  voter  is  to  make 
is  less  simple  than  it  can  be  made  to  seem. 
For  standing  on  these  platforms  are  person¬ 
alities.  B^ch  of  these  personalities  is  of 
sufficient  force  to  modify  sharply  the  class¬ 
ification  to  which  the  platforms  are  them¬ 
selves  assignable.  The  intelligent  voter 
will,  of  course,  consider  the  personalities  in 
connection  with  the  platforms. 

May  the  best  combination  win! 


The  Slave 


of  the 

Lamp 


Thomas  ^yronJ 
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N  SPITE  of  certain  masterful  qual¬ 
ities  on  the  siuiace,  the  Tether- 
tons  at  bottom  were  a  family 
of  a  slavish  nature.  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Sammy  Tether- 
ton  was  so  ready  to  play  the  degrading  r61e 
of  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp> — who  was  the 
ghost  of  a  negro,  and  whose  spectral  duty  it 
was  to  paddle  about  the  Pachatoula  Swamp 
of  nights,  and  to  lead  the  Deschampes  to 
their  pirate-ancestor’s  treasure  in  time  of 
family  stress.  The  other  reason  was  Ce¬ 
leste. 

Now  take  Sammy’s  father.  The  world 
at  large  called  him  a  railroad  king,  his  vm- 
derlings  called  him  a  slave-driver  and  a 
tyrant,  and  his  rivals  called  him  a  pirate. 
He  was  all  these  things  as  the  occasion  might 
demand,  but  deep  xmdemeath  it  all,  at 
heart  he  was  a  slave. 

His  master  was  Samuel  Tetherton,  Jr., 
aged  eleven  when  we  meet  him,  and  he 
rded  Tetherton,  Sr.,  as  despotically  as 
Tetherton,  Sr.,  niled  railroads  and  boards 
of  directors  and — be  it  whispered  softly — 
legislators;  For  Tetherton,  Sr.,  essayed  to 
be  both  father  and  mother  to  tie  boy,  and 


the  sum  of  these  twain  is  always  serfdom, 
just  as  two  and  two  are  always  four. 

So  when  Tetherton  pere  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
newly  acquired  Queen  City  and  Southern 
Railway,  Tetherton  fils,  who  was  vastly 
weary  of  a  place  called  school,  determined 
to  go  along,  and  so  informed  his  subject, 
who  acquiesced  meekly. 

The  Queen  City  and  Southern  skirts  the 
great  Pachatoula  Swamp  for  some  forty 
miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Tethertons’ 
passage  its  ponds  and  creeks  and  bayous 
were  fairly  alive  with  water-fowl.  And  little 
Sammy,  athrill  at  this  marvelous  sight, 
whispered,  “Daddy,  bring  me  down  here  to 
shoot  some  time!” 

And  the  serf — who  was  a  cunning  hand 
with  a  shotgim  himself — answered,  Yes. 

So  the  following  fall  the  private  car  of 
Tetherton,  Sr.,  stood  on  a  newly  built 
switch  by  the  Pachatoula,  while  in  a  newly 
built  log  bungalow  on  a  pine  island  half  a 
mile  out  in  the  swamp,  Tetherton,  Jr.,  had 
the  high  honor  of  affiliating  on  equal  terms 
with  the  fat,  bald,  elderly  sportsmen  who 
were  his  father’s  guests.  Also,  he  shot 
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ducks  with  a  sixteen-gage  and  paddled 
about  all  alone  in  a  cedar  canoe,  and  felt 
himself  the  peer  of  Nimrod  and  Leath¬ 
erstocking,  and  the  blaze  of  his  glory  had 
but  a  single  shadow.  The  Swamp  to  him 
was  a  forbidden  Happy  Hunting-Ground. 

Out  in  its  gray  dlure  were  mysteries, 
treasures,  incomparable  adventures — ^it  was 
a  place  where  all  the  fairy-tales  might  come 
true.  But  Sammy  was  not  to  p>addle  be¬ 
yond  the  long  bayou.  He  would  get  lost, 
they  told  him.  As  if  that  were  not  the  very 
thing  he  would  give  his  ten  finger -bones 
to  do! 

Now  Sammy  was  a  lover  of  swamps,  and 
the  Pachatoula  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever 
seen.  So  he  stared  at  it,  thought  about  it, 
dreamed  of  it,  and  one  day  a  sort  of  mad¬ 
ness  took  possession  of  him,  and,  forgetful 
of  promise  and  precept,  he  p>addled  away 
into  it  feverishly  and  got  lost  just  as  they 
had  told  him  he  would. 

He  was  lost  for  two  whole  days,  and  it 
was  considerable  of  an  adventure.  The  first 
morning  he  paddled  into  the  swamp,  looking 
for  ^ame,  adventures,  enchanted  castles, 
and  Sleeping  Beauties.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  he  had  eaten  all  his  lunch  and  was 
very  thirsty  and  rather  tired,  he  tried  to  find 
his  way  back  again.  But  he  couldn’t,  and 
that  night  he  slept  in  his  canoe,  very  fearful 
of  snakes,  which  seemed  to  be  the  swamp’s 
chief  product.  About  the  next  morning  he 
never  remembered  much,  except  that  he 
was  weak  and  dizzy  and  so  thirsty  that  he 
had  to  drink  swamp  water. 

And  then  he  found  the  house  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  It  was  on  a  pine  island — a  one-story 
affair  like  half  a  dozen  kiosks  stuck  together, 
with  a  wide  veranda  running  around  it. 
And  there  was  a  maze  of  briers  and  high 
palmetto  and  thick  brush  that  cut  it  off 
from  the  water  and  pent  it  in,  just  like  the 
palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Sammy 
fought  his  desperate  way  to  it — it  stood  a 
good  seventy  yards  from  the  water — and 
found  it  a  wonderful  place. 

On  the  veranda  were  chairs  and  rugs  and 
a  hammock  and  a  red  setter  puppy  asleep, 
who  roused  himself  drowsily  at  Sammy’s 
approach  and  licked  the  boy’s  hand  and 
pretended  to  bite  it,  rolled  on  his  back  and 
kicked  his  legs  in  the  air  a  bit,  then  lay  down 
on  a  rug  and  went  to  sleep  again — as  if 
Sammy’s  coming  were  only  a  brief  interlude 
in  his  term  of  enchantment. 

On  the  veranda  were  other  things — three 


or  four  dolls  and  a  let  of  bright-colored 
blocks.  Along  the  rail  of  the  veranda  some 
of  these  last  were  arranged  to  spell  a  name 
— C61este.  Sammy  thought  she  must  be 
the  Princess,  and  he  fully  expected  to  find 
her  asleep  within  and  to  waken  her  with  a 
kiss. 

But  although  the  house  was  a  gorgeous 
place  inside,  it  was  quite  deserted,  and  when 
Sammy  came  out  on  the  veranda  on  the 
other  side  he  found  before  him  a  well- 
kept  la\ra  that  stretched  dowm  to  a  wide 
pond  sprinkled  with  countless  islands  of 
reeds.  All  about  was  the  swamp.  It  w’as  a 
gray,  lonely  place  and  seemed  to  crawl  and 
quiver  in  the  faint  haze.  Out  between  two 
of  the  fantastic  little  islets  of  the  lake  floated 
a  canoe,  and  in  it  sat  a  dainty  little  maid 
who  had  a  world  of  flaxen  hair  that  gleamed 
like  gold  in  the  sunlight. 

She  waved  both  hands  at  Sammy  frantic¬ 
ally,  and  her  voice  came  to  him  thin  and 
far  away.  “Oh,  boy!”  she  cried.  “I  see 
you,  boy!  I  see  you!” 

And  then  the  canoe  passed  slowly  behind 
an  island  and  Sammy  saw  it  no  more.  Nor 
did  she  call  again. 

The  idea  came  to  him  that  he  might  pad¬ 
dle  around  the  pine  island  and  thus  gain 
the  lake  of  reedy  isles,  and  he  fought  his 
way  back  through  the  brambles  again  to 
his  canoe  and  paddled  out  desperately. 
Each  time  he  made  a  turn  he  thought  he 
had  won  it,  and  each  time  he  was  disap- 
p>ointed  he  p>addled  harder;  and  then  his 
head  began  to  bum,  and  he  was  deathly  sick. 

But  he  paddled  on  again  pretty  soon, 
and  he  was  still  paddling  that  evening 
when  two  men  found  him  and  took  him 
back  through  the  night  to  his  father’s 
car,  which  started  for  the  north  the  next 
morning  with  Sammy  in  a  raging  fever.  He 
w’as  sick  for  a  long  time,  and  when  he  told 
them  about  the  Princess  Celeste  and  the 
House  in  the  Swamp  they  told  him  he  had 
imagined  it  all  when  he  was  feverish. 

Sammy  knew  better,  though,  and  for  some 
fifteen  years  he  had  resolved  to  go  back  to 
the  Pachatoula  and  find  Her  again.  But 
first  school  and  then  college  kept  him  busy 
at  duck-shooting  time;  and  then  he  went 
abroad  and  met  an  explorer  who  took  him 
out  into  the  Zambesi,  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
the  upf)er  Amazon  —  swamps  where  the 
Pachatoula  might  be  lost  like  a  needle  in  a 
haystack — and  he  became  a  F.  R.  G.  S.  He 
came  back  one  day,  shaking  \i’ith  fever,  to 
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find  that  Tetherton,  Sr.,  was  dead,  and  that 
he — Sammy — was  the  possessor  of  millions, 
a  little  weary  of  everything  in  the  world,  and 
more  than  a  little  lonely. 

When  he  began  to  pine  for  a  swamp 
again  he  went  down  to  the  Pachatoula, 
where  his  father  had  religiously  shot  ducks 
every  year  since  Sammy’s  first  swamp 
adventure,  and  once  in  the  bungalow  he 
thought  of  Princess  Celeste.  So  of  course 
he  set  out  to  look  for  the  house  on  the  island. 

He  found  it  easily  enough.  There  was 
the  jungle  of  briers  and  creepers  still  pen¬ 
ning  it  in;  but  as  Sammy  fought  through 
them  he  saw  that  there  had  bwn  changes. 
There  was  no  drowsy  puppy,  no  hammocks, 
chairs,  rugs — no  blocks  pro^imed  the  name 
of  Princess  Celeste.  The  house  was  leaning 
and  drunken,  and  the  jungle  wrapped  it  in  a 
thousand  clinging  arms  and  held  it  tight, 
and  reached  its  snaky  limbs  in  through  va¬ 
cant  'A'indows  as  if  to  lay  hands  upon  its 
heart  and  still  its  beating.  Sammy  climbed 
the  rotten  steps  with  throbbing  pulses  and 
crept  around  the  veranda  to  stare  out  upon 
the  little  lake  with  its  jumble  of  islands. 

The  dusk  had  wrapped  lake  and  islets  and 
the  forest  beyond  in  a  changing  mist  of 
shadow,  and  from  reeds  and  grass  and  pal¬ 
metto  came  a  constant  tremulous  whisper, 
and  above  this  murmur,  out  of  the  far  dark¬ 
ness,  came  music. 

It  was  the  airy  strain  of  a  song  with  a  re¬ 
turning  quaver  in  each  verse  that  seemed 
the  expression  of  the  vague  loneliness  of  the 
swamp,  and  it  was  in  a  girl’s  voice,  far-away 
and  clear  and  sweet.  Sammy  with  straining 
ears  caught  every  word: 

“  Follow  the  Wraith 
Into  the  Swamp — 

Through  the  Death — 

Over  the  Damp! 

Follow  the  Slave 
Of  the  Lamp 
To  the  Treasure — 

The  Pirate  Treasure — 

The  Hidden  Treasure 
Of  Jean  Deschampes.” 

It  died  away,  and  then  came  a  tinkle  of 
clear  laughter  that  found  no  answer  save  the 
endless  rustling  of  the  swamp. 

When  it  was  quite  dark’,  Sammy  roused 
himself,  returned  to  his  canoe  and  hauled  it 
high  and  dry,  and  took  all  his  plunder  within 
the  house.  The  place  was  bare  and  had  long 
been  deserted.  As  he  explored  with  a 
lighted  candle,  he  came  upon  a  white  envel¬ 


ope  impaled  on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  It  was 
new  and  clean,  and  Sammy,  bursting  with 
curiosity,  had  no  scruple  about  readiing  its 
contents  when  he  found  that  it  was  unsealed 
and  addressed  in  an  irregular  hand  to 

THE  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP 

Dear  Slave: — No  doubt  the  past  performances 
of  our  fanuly  have  kept  you  pretty  busy,  and  you 
are  surely  entitled  to  a  vacation  if  you  want  one, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  suggest  that  you  get  back  to 
your  spectral  duty.  Do  you  know  that  the  Des¬ 
champes  are  going  to  the  dogs?  Charles  was 
chewed  up  by  mosquitoes  the  last  time  he  went  hunt¬ 
ing,  Jean  Im  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  all  ot  m 
are  financially  extinct.  Do  you  know  that  flood 
ruined  our  but  crop  of  cotton,  that  a  cyclone  lifted 
our  gin  into  the  river,  and  that  a  bank  where  we  had 
the  money  to  pay  the  mortgage  went  bust?  That 
mortgage  is  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  is  due 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  unless  it  is  paid  we 
are  going  to  lose  the  plantation.  Just  think  of  it! 
The  De^ampes  kicked  out  of  home  and  swamp! 
And  everybody  blames  us!  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  Deschampes  have  tried  to  ruin  themselves 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  here  are  we — the  first  of 
the  family  who  are  not  prodigals — on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  We  don’t  mind  cutting  out  the  riot  and  revel¬ 
ry,  but  we  don’t  want  to  lose  the  place.  So  either 
le^  us  to  the  Treasure  or  else  bring  us  about  twenty 
thousand  of  it  and  oblige 

The  Descendants  of  your  Master  and  Murderer, 

Charles  I 

>  Deschampes. 

Louis  I 

Alexandre  ' 

P.  S. — Celeste  wrote  this,  but  refuses  to  sign  it 
because  she  says  you  are  a  fraud,  is  a  liar, 

and  she  doesn’t  believe  there  is  a  Treasure  or  a 
Slave  of  the  Lamp  at  all. 

Sammy  Tetherton  read  this  document 
over  and  over. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  light 
outside  the  house.  It  was  down  by  the  edge 
of  the  lake  and  came  straight  up  to  the 
house,  wabbling  and  jerking  from  side  to 
side.  He  extinguished  his  candle,  and  the 
next  moment  the  light  of  a  lantern  shone  in 
through  one  of  the  vacant  windows,  illumi¬ 
nating  a  very  black,  very  thick-lipped  and 
flat-nosed  face. 

“Is  dat  you.  Missy  Celeste?”  whispered 
a  voice.  “  I  done  heah  yoh  singin’,’’  it  went 
on,  when  Sammy  did  not  answer. 

Sam  stepped  forward  into  the  light. 

“Pahdon,  suh,  pahdon,”  said  the  negro. 
“Yoh  ain’t  a  Deschampies,  is  yoh?  Yoh 
ain’t — ^yoh  ain’t  a  ossifah,  is  yoh,  suh?” 

“Not  I!”  answered  Sammy.  “And  you 
— are  you  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp?  ” 

“Ho!  Ho!  Hoho!”  laughed  the  negro, 
showing  teeth  like  double  blank  dominoes, 
and  blue  gums.  “No,  suh.” 


SAMMY  FULLY  EXPECTED  TO  FIND  THE  PRINCESS  WITHIN  AND  TO  WAKEN  HER  WITH  A  KISS. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Sammy,  “come  in  and  “Ah  mos’  kill  anothuh  niggah,  snh.” 

answer  a  few  hundred  questions.  Who  is  Sammy  looked  at  him  harder.  With  his 

the  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  and  who  are  the  Des-  tattered  clothes  and  his  huge  bulk  he  was  a 

champes,  and  whose  house  is  this,  and  who  wild  figure  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  can- 

are  you,  and  who  is  Celeste  who  was  singing?  dies,  in  the  lonely  ruin  of  a  house  with  the 

But  let  us  have  some  suppier  first.  Have  swamp  stirring  endlessly  outside.  His  shot- 

you  supped  yet,  Mr. - ?  I  didn’t  get  gun  stood  against  the  wall  beyond  the  negro, 

your  name.”  and  Black  Sam  handed  it  to  him  as  he 

The  negro  entered  the  house  and  placed  glanced  at  it. 
his  lantern  on  the  high  fireplace.  They  “Ah  don’  remembah  it,  suh,”  he  said 

looked  at  each  other  curiously,  and  Sammy  slowly.  “Ah  was  crazy  drunk.” 

saw  that  the  man  was  ragged  and  soiled  Sam  laid  the  gun  carelessly  on  the  floor 

with  mud — a  black  giant,  gray  with  excite-  and  they  sat  in  silence, 
ment  “Mah  name  is  Sam,  suh,”  he  said,  A  saurian  bellowed  almost  at  their  very 

“an’  Ah  ain’t  had  no  suppiah — nor  no  din-  door;  the  reeds  rustled  their  applause;  imder 

nah  neithah,  suh.  An’  Ah’s  hoongry.”  the  wall-paper  of  the  house  t^t  hung  down 

Sammy  pointed  to  his  provender;  the  in  great  sheets  mice  scampered  continually, 
D^ro  hurried  about,  got  wood,  built  a  fire,  adding  to  the  sibilant  note  of  the  swamp, 

aid  presently  they  dined  on  bacon,  coffee,  “  Soim’s  lak  all  dah  cotton-maouths  in 

bread,  hominy,  roasted  yams,  and  broiled  dah  swamp  was  a-hissin’  to  once,  suh,” 
teal,  staring  now  at  each  other  in  silence  by  said  Black  Sam. 

the  light  of  three  candles,  and  then  out  of  ■  White  Sam  handed  him  a  cigarette, 

the  windows  of  the  old  house  on  the  vague,  “Tell  me  about  the  Deschampies  and  the 

whispering  murkiness  that  rustled  about  Slave  of  the  Lamp  and  the  Treasure — and 

them.  Celeste,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  live  in  the  swamp?”  asked  “Ho,  boss,”  cried  Black  Sam,  “yoh 

White  Sam.  “And  what  do  you  live  on?”  nevah  heah  ob  dah  Deschampes!  Yoh 
“I  catches  fish  and  buhds,  and  when  I  nevah  heah  ob  dah  Treasuah!  Nevah  heah 

needs  ’em  I  goes  down  nights  to  the  Des-  dah  song!  Dey  all  sing  dat  song  down  yeah 

chamjjes  place  and  gets  a  load  o’  yams.  Ah’s  — niggahs  sing  it  nights  on  dah  bayou — in 
goin’  thah  to-night.  Ah  lives  on  a  li’l  pine  dah  woods.  Dat  Missy  Celeste — she  sing 
islan’  five  mile  f’om  heah,  suh.”  it  to-night,  I  think.  I  think  huh  heah  when 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  I  see  dah  light,  suh.  All  dah  Deschampes 

The  negro  stretched  a  leg  out  into  the  sing  dat  song  when  dey  paddle  in  dah 

candlelight.  His  muddy  trousers  were  gone  swamp.  Dah  Deschampes  is  great  people, 
at  the  knee,  and  on  the  leg  was  an  iron  ring  suh.  Dey  owns  dah  swamp  an’  dah  Treas- 
tied  up  from  the  ankle  by  little  pieces  of  ropie.  uah.  Dey’s  Swamp-Folk,  suh,  an’  dey’s  im- 
“  Ah’s  a  runaway  convick,  suh,”  he  said.  mune.  Muskeeters  won’t  bite  ’em,  an’  fevah 

Sammy  stared  at  him.  “\^at  did  you  can’t  shake  ’em,  and  dey  can’t  nevah  be 

do?”  he  asked.  ruined  ’cause  dey’s  got  dah  Treasuah.” 
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“Go  ahead!”  urged  White  Sam. 

And  Black  Sam  whispered  his  saga. 
Everybody  in  the  ptarish — in  the  county — 
in  the  state — believed  in  the  Deschampes 
and  in  the  Treasure.  For  they  had  always 
heard  the  doggerel  song,  and  every  one  knew 
some  one  who  knew  some  one  else  who  knew 
still  another  who  had  seen  the  Slave  pad¬ 
dling  down  the  lone  bayous  of  the  swamp. 

And  then  the  family  l^tory  lent  the  story 
color.  Old  Jean  Deschampes,  who  was 
either  a  partner  or  a  rival  of  the  Lafittes — 
history  is  a  trifle  dim  on  this  minor  point — 
had  paddled  out  with  a  single  slave  into  the 
heart  of  the  Pachatoula  Swamp,  his  great 
dugout  awash  to  the  gunwales  with  pirate 
gold  and  jewels,  and  there  he  had  buried  his 
loot.  He  had  come  back  alone,  and  the 
Slave  of  the  Lamp  was  the  ghost  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  serf,  and  it  was  his  province  to  lead  the 
Deschampes  to  the  Treasure  in  time  of 
financial  stress.  He  came  to  them  at  night, 
it  was  said,  with  the  lamp  in  his  hand  which 
he  had  held  that  his  master  might  see  to 
stab  him  on  the  night  of  the  hiding  of  the 
loot,  and  led  them  forth  to  gather  the 
wherewithal  to  play  the  prodigal.  For  the 
Deschampes  were  ail  pro^als,  always  had 
been,  and  always  would  be,  amen.  Down 
through  the  generations  they  had  wasted 
and  spent  and  gambled  and  thrown  at  the 
birds  in  the  most  scandalous  manner. 

And  when  they  were  at  the  last  gasp  and 
every  one  look^  to  see  them  reduced  to 
husks,  from  some  unknown,  mysterious 
source  would  come  money — lathers  and 
slathers  of  it;  debts  would  be  paid,  mort¬ 
gages  lifted,  and  off  would  go  the  Des- 
chamjjes  again  on  their  exuberant  career. 

To  Sammy,  listening,  these  prodigal  sons 
seemed,  first,  kith  and  kin — later,  sujiermen 
—  demigods  —  Swamp-Children.  For  he, 
Sammy,  lover  of  swamps,  and  F.  R.  G.  S., 
had  yielded  gallons  of  his  blood  to  billions 
of  mosquitoes;  he  had  shaken  from  fever  in 
the  fens  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and 
here  in  this  marvelous  Pachatoula  was  a 
race  immune  to  both.  And  they  were  prodi¬ 
gals  to  boot,  which  made  them  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  pap>er  he  had 
found  on  the  nail  and  read  it  again  while 
Black  Sam  talked  on. 

“You  were  going  down  to  the  Des¬ 
champes  plantation  after  yams  to-night?” 
he  interrupted  the  negro. 

“Yes,  suh.” 


“  How  far  is  it  and  which  way  do  you  go?  ” 

Black  Sam  pointed  out  across  the  lake. 
“Out  dat  way,  suh,  an’  it’s  ’bout  five  mile.” 

“Help  me  get  my  canoe  across  the  is¬ 
land,”  commanded  Sammy  Tetherton,  “and 
I’ll  go  with  you.” 

So  Sammy  crossed  the  lake  where  he  had 
seen  the  Princess  Celeste,  wondering  if  the 
unbeliever  of  the  Deschamjjes  family  were 
his  Celeste,  and  if  so,  why  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  Sammy  did  not 
like  girls  of  small  imagination. 

Presently  he  emerged  upon  a  wide  bayou, 
black  and  still  as  a  river  of  ink.  Down  and 
across  it,  on  a  little  height,  a  single  light 
came  from  a  great,  rambling  house  that 
stood  silent  and  lonely  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  trees. 

“Heah’s  whah  I  get  mah  yams,”  whis¬ 
pered  Black  Sam,  “an’  yondah’s  the  Des¬ 
champes  place.” 

“You  can  have  the  stuff  I  left  at  the 
house,  Sam,”  answered  Sammy  Tetherton. 
“Good  night.”  He  paddled  out  into  the 
bayou. 

From  the  darkness  behind  him  came  a 
whispering  voice,  athrill  with  dark  curiosity. 
“Ah  say,  boss — who  is  yoh,  anyway?” 

“An  explorer  of  swamps,”  answered 
Sammy  gaily,  and,  with  fire  dnpping  from 
his  paddles  and  his  wake  a  pathway  of 
phosphorescence,  he  drove  his  canoe  straight 
toward  the  house  of  the  mysterious  and 
fascinating,  immune  and  prodigal  family  of 
Deschampes. 

Now  Sammy  Tetherton,  though  he  had 
that  evening  stolen  a  letter,  aided  a  runaway 
convict,  and  watched  the  convict  embark 
coolly  upon  the  larceny  of  a  dugout-load  of 
yams,  was  still  above  the  pettiness  of  prowl¬ 
ing  under  people’s  windows;  and  had  he  not 
— as  has  been  said — felt  himself  kin  to  the 
Deschampes,  he  would  not  have  marched 
into  a  tangle  of  rose-bushes  to  peer  in  the 
window  from  which  came  the  light. 

Within  there  were  many  things — but 
Sammy  saw  only  one. 

It  was  a  girl,  and  she  had  flaxen  hair,  and 
she  was  laughing  and  blushing  and  frowning 
all  at  once  at  four  young  men  (also  flaxen- 
polled)  who  faced  her  in  a  semicircle  as  she 
sat  upon  a  piano-stool. 

“Cheer  up!”  she  said,  “and  keep  up  the 
family  traditions  you  have  been  telling  me 
about.  A  Deschampes  should  never  have  a 
gloom.” 

“Cheer  up?”  said  one  dismally.  “Look 
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at  my  mosquito-bites.  They  itch  and 
smart  and - ” 

“And  look  at  me  with  the  fever,”  said 
another.  “Isn’t  it  time  to  take  some  more 
quinine?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  girl,  laughing.  “I’ll 
give  it  to  you  when  it’s  time.” 

“You’ve  made  us  work,”  said  all  four  in 
chorus.  “You’ve  made  us  work,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  let  us  spend  any  money  or  have  any 
fun  or  do  anything  like  reasonable  human 
beings.  And  we’ve  denied  ourselves  and 
toiled  and  slaved,  and  now  look  at  us. 
Mosquitoes  and  fever  and  ruin  all  at  one 
fell  sw'oop.” 

The  girl  laughed  imtil  she  almost  fell 
from  the  stool.  “You  are  children  and 
idiots,”  she  said  severely.  “Look  at  your 
moral  and  industrial  advance.  I  used  to  be 
ashamed  of  you,  and  now  I  am  proud  of 
you - ” 

“  But,  Celeste,”  groaned  he  of  the  mos¬ 
quito-bites,  “what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  that  infernal  mortgage?  ” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  the  girl  placidly. 
“Something  will  turn  up.” 

“It’s  funny  to  me,”  said  the  victim  of 
fever,  “where  all  the  money  has  gone.  I 
always  thought  father  had  lots  of  it.  I 
thought  there  were  securities  or  something 
like  that.  He  always  gave  us  all  we  wanted, 
and  we  always  spent  more  than  the  place 
earned,  and  three  years  ago — a  year  before 
he  died — he  bought  all  that  land  across  the 
river.  Where  did  he  get  the  money?” 

“  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,”  said  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  four. 

At  this  they  all  laughed,  and  Celeste  be¬ 
came  furious.  She  would  have  risen,  but 
they  forced  her  back  upon  the  piano- 
stool. 

“Sit  still,  unbeliever,”  said  one  of  them, 
smiling.  You  have  done  all  this!  You 
don’t  believe  in  the  Slave  or  the  Treasure 
or  the  family  luck  or  anything  else.  You 
make  us  work  and  won’t  let  us  spend  a  cent, 
and  tell  us  that  is  the  way  to  succeed.  Were 
there  ever  any  Deschampes  that  did  such 
things  before?  No,  they  whooped  things 
up  and  had  a  good  time  doing  it,  and  when 
the  time  for  reckoning  came,  lo  and  behold! 
the  Slave  of  the  Lamp  to  the  rescue!  And 
now  he  has  quit  his  job.  Unbelief  will  kill 
any  self-resp)ecting  family  specter.  Now' 
aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself!  Upsetting 
family  traditions  that  way!  I’ll  tell  you 
what  we’ll  do,  boys.  If  the  worst  comes  to 


the  worst,  we’ll  make  C61este  marr>  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.” 

“I  won’t!”  cried  Celeste  angrily. 

They  all  danced  about  her,  singing, 
“Celeste  shall  marry  a  millionaire,”  until 
she  began  to  laugh  and,  turning,  accom¬ 
panied  them  upon  the  piano,  whereupon 
they  immediately  ceased. 

“And  I  won’t  believe  in  the  Slave  and  the 
Treasure  until  I  see  them,”  said  she  firmly, 
“or  until  you  believe  me  about  the  boy 
I  saw  on  the  veranda  of  the  swamp- 
house.” 

“  You  were  in  my  canoe  at  the  time,”  said 
one  of  them,  “were  you  not?” 

“You  were  stretched  out  asleep,”  she 
answered. 

“What  sort  of  looking  boy  was  this?’ 
went  on  her  interlocutor  gravely. 

“He  was  little  and  he  looked  scared  and 
he  carried  a  gun,”  said  Celeste  defiantly. 

“Which  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  our 
little  sister,  boys,  was  four  years  of  age.  In 
some  respects  she  is  still  that  age.  Let  us 
leave  her.  She  has  ruined  us.  Let  us  leave 
her!” 

They  left  uproariously,  calling  out, 
“Cheer  up.  Celeste,  everything  will  be  all 
right, ”,^and  then  the  lights  went  out  and 
Sammy  Tetherton  sank  down  into  the 
prickly  roses  and  stared  out  across  the 
bayou. 

From  out  the  gray  shadow  of  the  swamp 
a  silver  rim  rose,  and  a  wan,  lopsided  moon 
swung  free  from  the  crimsoneid  reeds  and 
pour^  upon  swamp  and  bayou  a  luminous 
haze  of  pink.  Sammy  stared  at  it  dreamily 
for  a  while,  then  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and 
turned  to  the  window. 

“Celeste,”  he  whisjiered,  “Celeste.” 

For  the  girl  was  tiiere,  her  face  pressed 
against  the  mosquito-netting  of  the  open 
window,  and  she,  too,  was  wrapped  in  the 
glamour  of  the  night.  There  were  gleams 
and  shadows  in  her  hair;  in  her  eyes,  only  a 
foot  from  Sammy’s  own,  the  moonlight  lay 
in  still  and  depthless  pools. 

She  looked,  unafraid,  at  the  young  man 
who  had  risen  so  strangely  out  of  the  roses. 
“Who  are  you?”  she  breathed. 

“Celeste,”  said  the  explorer  of  swamps, 
“I’m  the  Boy.  The  boy  you  saw  at  the 
house  in  the  swamp.” 

A  smile  crept  slowly  over  her  face,  then 
she  laughed  softly. 

But  the  laugh  changed  to  a  gasp,  for 
Sammy  Tetherton’s  xmruly  head  had  bent 
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one  that  Celeste  would  have  thought  a 
swan^)  boy  would  sing: 

“And  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter’s  camp. 

The  maid  and  her  lover  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  lake  with  a  firefly  lamp 
And  paddle  their  white  canoe.” 

From  the  village  a  mile  across  the  river 
the  bell  on  the  church-tower  tinkled  twelve 
times. 

Sammy  Tetherton  found  Black  Sam 
where  he  had  left  him,  with,  however,  his 
dugout  full  of  yams. 

“Sam,”  he  said  breathlessly  to  the  negro, 
“we  are  a  pair — a  pair  of  larcenous  scoun¬ 
drels.  Now  tell  me  how  I  can  get  to  the  rail¬ 
road.” 

“Jus’  paddle  across  the  rivah,  suh,  to  the 
town.” 

“And  w’ill  you  meet  me  here  to-morrow 
night  at  moonrise  and  take  me  out  to  the 


night  at  moonrise,  in  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe  lay  a  bag.  In  it  were  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  gold. 

Sammy  Tetherton  cast  a  last  glance  at 
the  great  house  on  the  bank  of  the  bayou, 
black  and  unlighted,  its  windows  dusky 
mirrors  of  moonlight,  and  then  they  slipped 
away  into  the  weed- walled  canals  of  the 
swamp.  For  a  while  he  had  thought  of 
flinging  the  bag  of  gold,  together  with  the 
letter  he  had  found  at  the  swamp-house, 
through  the  window’  where  he  had  kissed 
Celeste. 

But  a  better  scheme  was  now  his,  and  he 
purposed  to  hide  the  stuff  in  the  house  in 
the  swamp,  make  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  Deschampes,  and  lead  him  very  dex¬ 
terously  to  the  Treasure.  Whereupon 
would  ensue  joy,  admiration,  and — a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Celeste. 

Black  Sam  left  him  at  the  lake  and  hunted 
his  own  lair,  to  gloat  over  the  newly 


swamp-house  again?  If  you  do,  Sam,  I 
will  give  you  my  shotgun.” 

“I  shuah  will,  suh;  I  shuah  will.” 

So  Black  Sam  withdrew  into  the  Pacha- 
toula  Swamp  and  White  Sam  crossed  to  the 
village  and  took  an  early  morning  train  to 
the  city.  When  he  met  Black  Sam  the  next 


quickly  forward,  she  felt  a  hot  breath  on  her 
che^,  then  burning  lips,  and  then  there  was 
a  form  fleeing  swiftly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Spanish  oaks  hung  with  Spanish  moss.  A 
moment  later  a  canoe  shot  swiftly  out  on  the 
moonlit  bayou  and  a  clear  voice  was  lifted  in 
song.  It  was  a  swamp  song  too — the  very 
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acquired  weapon;  so  it  was  all  alone,  with 
the  night  half-spent,  that  Sammy  climbed 
the  steps  of  the  ruined  bungalow  and,  candle 
in  hand  and  bag  of  gold  over  his  shoulder, 
looked  about  to  find  a  proper  place  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  treasure. 

Now  the  night  before  Sammy  had  trodden 
every  comer  of  the  house,  but  not  with  one 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  weighting  him 
down;  and  as  he  opened  the  door  of  a  closet 
to  peer  within,  the  floor  gave  way  under  him 
like  rotten  cardboard  —  softly,  suddenly, 
treacherously,  with  never  a  crash  nor  a  crack ; 
and  he  fell,  striking  first  on  his  feet,  and 
then  rolling  on  a  hard  surface. 

He  picked  himself  up,  dazed  and  bruised, 
and  struck  a  match.  The  gold  had  burst 
the  bag  and  strewed  the  floor,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  was  his  candle.  He  lighted  it 
and  looked  about,  principally  for  snakes, 
for  Sammy  felt  as  if  he  had  fallen  a  thousand 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He 
found  himself  in  a  cellar  about  thirty  feet 
square.  It  was  floored  and  walled  with 
cement,  and  was  clean  and  dry  and  abso¬ 
lutely  empty.  At  one  end  was  a  small,  iron- 
barred  window  which  opened  out  on  a  tangle 
of  brush  through  which  the  moon  shone  pale¬ 
ly.  At  the  opposite  end  a  stairway  led  up  to  a 
door  that  promised  exit.  The  door  was 
only  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  but  the 
stair  was  a  thing  of  cobwebs  and  subsided 
into  dust  and  broken  pieces  when  Sam 
tested  it. 

When  he  had  wrenched  vainly  at  the 
iron  bars  of  the  window,  it  began  to  look  as 
if  he  was  to  j>ass  the  night  there.  So  Sammy 
— who  was  a  philosopher — resigned  himself 
to  the  inevitable,  made  a  neat  little  pile  of 
his  spilled  gold,  covered  the  same  with  his 
coat,  and  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  which 
was  hard — harder  even  than  his  golden 
pillow. 

He  thought  things  over.  All  his  plans 
had  gone  awry,  but  Black  Sam  was  sure  to 
come  in  the  morning  and  release  him,  and  it 
was  three  whole  days  till  the  first  of  the 
month  when  the  twenty  thousand  would  be 
due.  So  Sammy  was  content — or  would  have 
been — had  the  floor  been  a  little  less  ada¬ 
mantine,  the  pillow  more  yielding.  He  had 
slept  not  at  all  the  night  before. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  neither  floor  nor 
pillow  distressed  him,  for  Sammy  was  pad¬ 
dling  madly  through  a  swamp  that  the 
moon  filled  with  crimson  haze,  and  he  pur¬ 
sued  a  phantom  with  flaxen  hair  who  sang 


a  song  about  a  treasure  w’hile  she  turned  now 
and  then  to  p>elt  him  with  gold  pieces.  She 
flung  them  faster  and  faster  as  he  gained 
upon  her,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  seize 
her  she  flung  them  upon  him  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche  and  they  swamped  his  canoe  and 
Sammy  sank  down  into  a  black,  dense 
bayou  through  whose  waters  the  moon 
smirked,  while  gold  pieces  jingled  and  rat¬ 
tled  about  him. 

Sammy  sat  up  straight.  The  moon  was 
smirking — in  through  the  barred  window. 
Something  was  jingling  and  rattling!  And 
then  it  ceased,  and  Sammy  leaned  forward 
and  lifted  a  double  handful  of  it  and  let  it 
fall  back  on  the  floor  musically. 

Under  his  pillow  was  his  heap  of  gold, 
and  there  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  was  an¬ 
other  heap.  And  Sammy  was  willing  to  bet 
the  two  of  them  that  the  second  one  con¬ 
tained  just  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Another  Slave  of  the  Lamp  seemed  to 
be  looking  after  the  fortunes  of  the 
Deschampes. 

So  Sammy  turned  to  ask  the  moon  a 
question  or  two,  and  there  at  the  window 
was  a  face.  He  couldn’t  see  it,  of  course, 
but  as  the  moon  pieeped  past  to  shine  on  the 
cellar’s’  treasure,  she  pieeped  through  another 
gold  that  waved  in  delicate  strands  by  the 
other  pieeper’s  head.  So  Sammy  ask^  his 
question  of  the  other  peeper. 

“Are  you  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  Ce¬ 
leste?”  he  queried. 

“Who  are  you?”  came  a  tremulous  voice. 

“Your  imderstudy.  Only  the  Boy 
again.  The  Boy  you  saw  at  the  swamp- 
house  fifteen  years  ago.” 

“The  boy?  My  imderstudy? ” 

“Both.” 

Sammy  crossed  the  cellar  and  pressed  his 
face  against  the  bars  and  looked  at  the 
other  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  who  had  shnmk 
back  in  the  bushes  a  bit  and  stared  at  him, 
half-frightened,  half-smiling. 

“Yes,  I  am  the  Boy,”  he  said.  “My 
father  had  a  bungalow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  swamp.  And  that  day  I’d  got  lost  in  it 
— looking  for  the  Palace  of  ^e  Sleeping 
Princess.  And  I  found  it — out  in  the  center 
of  the  swamp — and  I  fought  through  the 
bushes,  and  when  I  reached  it  I  found  her 
name  written  in  blocks  along  the  rail  of  the 
piazza — Celeste.  And  her  dog  awoke. 
He  was  glad  to  see  me.  But  when  I  came 
through  to  the  piazza  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  I  saw  her — the  Princess  Celeste. 
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rd  hunted  for  her  two  whole  days — with  “So  I  should  judge,”  said  the  girl  softly, 

nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  drink  but  “from  your  bool^.” 
swamp-water,  which  gave  me  a  fever,  and  “So  you  have  read  my  books?” 
when  I  foimd  her  she  merely  called  ‘Hello,  “Yes.  I  liked  them.  We  Deschampes 
Boy,’  and  then  her  canoe  passed  on  behind  like  swamps  too.  My  imcle  who  built 
an  island — for  fifteen  whole  yea.Ts— fifteen  and  lived  in  this  house  loved  swamps.  He 
whole  years."  was  what  they  call  a  recluse,  and  it  was 

The  girl  laughed  and  shrank  back  against  here  that  he  wrote  his  books.  He  stayed 
the  wall  of  the  house  imtil  Sammy,  with  here  because  he  loved  the  place.  But  you — 
his  face  strained  against  the  bars,  could  I  suppose — have  explored  the  swamps  of  the 
barely  see  her  from  the  comer  of  his  eye.  world — merely  looking  for  princesses.”  Her 

“Have  you  a  name.  Boy?”  she  said  in  laughter  tinkled  in  Sammy’s  ears, 
the  faintest  whisper.  “No,”  he  answered.  “/ knew  where  the 

“Samuel  Tetherton.”  only  princess  was.  And  I  came  here  after 

“And  where  have  you  been — the  last  fifteen  years — looking  for  her.  And  I  found 
fifteen  years?”  the  note  she’d  written  to  the  Slave  of  the 

“Mostly  in  swamps,”  said  Sammy.  Lamp.  And  I  heard  her  sing.  And  then  I 


THEY  PADDLED  AW’AY  INTO  THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE  MOON. 
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listened  under  her  window.  And  I — I  came 
out  here  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  I  wanted  to  be  the  Slave  of  the 
Lamp.  I  never  dreamed  that  she — the 
Princess — was  the  Slave.” 

“You  came  out  here  with  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!”  cried  the  girl.  “And  what 
right  had  you — even  if  you  are  the  Boy — 
listening  under  windows  and - ” 

“I  took  those  tremendous  liberties,”  said 
Sammy  penitently,  “because  I  considered 
the  Desdiampes  almost  as  kith  and  kin 
of  the  Tethertons — ^being  swamp  people 
and  all  that,  you  know.  If  it  was  a  blunder 
— Boys  always  make  blunders.” 

“It  was  noble 
and  generous  of 
you,”  whispered 
the  girl.  “But 
you  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Father 
left  plenty  of 
money,  but  he 
knew  the  boys 
were  prodigals, 
so  he  left  all  his 
securities  in  the 
charge  of  the 
president  of  the 
very  bank  where 
you  got  the  gold 
this  morning.  He 
told  me  that  all 
the  world  seemed 
to  want  twenty 
thousand  dollars 
in  gold  this  morn¬ 
ing.  And  1  was 
the  only  one  of 
the  far^y  that 
knew  about  it — 
the  money  father 
left,  I  mean. 

You  see,  there 
must  be  some 
check  on  them 
for  a  while. 

That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  the  Deschampes  are  immune — there  is 
always  one  to  look  out  for  the  others.  And 
I  brought  the  money  out  here  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  fun  of  letting  them  find  it. 
And  here  are  you  —  another  Slave  of  the 
Lamp.” 

“I  must  have  a  servile  nature,”  whis¬ 
pered  Sammy.  “I  fairly  burned  to  be  a 
Slave — of  the  Deschampes.” 


C61este  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

“  Don’t  you  think  I’d  make  a  good  Slave?” 
begged  Sammy. 

“Yes,”  said  she.  “And  now  I  must  go 
and  I’ll  leave  you  here — to  guard  the  treas¬ 
ure.  Good-by!”  She  thrust  her  hand  in  to 
him  through  the  bars. 

“Don’t!”  pleaded  Sammy.  “It  isn’t 
fair  to  leave  me — when  I’ve  come  back  after 
fifteen  years — here  in  the  dungeon  with 
your  treasure  that  you  ix)ured  all  over  my 
feet - ” 

“Let  me  go,”  said  Cfleste. 

“Besides,”  whispered  Sammy  eagerly, 
“it’s  contrary  to  rhyme  and  reason  and  the 
legend  —  two 
Slaves  of  the 
Lamp.  There 
must  be  only  ont, 
and  there’s  only 
one  way  to  do  it. 
And  l^ides,  I 
really  need  some 
one  from  a  prod¬ 
igal  family  like 
the  Deschampes 
to  help  me  get  rid 
of  my  superfluous 
wealth,  and  then 
you’re  my  Prin¬ 
cess  that  I’ve 
found  after  fif¬ 
teen  years - ” 

“Why,”  cried 
Celeste  breath¬ 
lessly,  “what  are 
you  doing?” 

“  Merely  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  marry 
me,”  ‘whispered 
Sammy,  as  he 
pulled  her  for¬ 
ward  until  her 
face  pressed  the 
bars. 

And  then  for 
an  instant  Sam¬ 
my’s  face,  too, 
was  against  the  bars,  in  the  moonlight. 

When  he  released  her,  she  went  away— 
but  it  was  only  to  bring  an  ax  from  his 
canoe,  with  which  he  pried  open  the  bars. 

And  so  all  was  well,  and  they  paddled 
away  into  the  glamour  of  the  moon  and  the 
lake  of  reedy  isles.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  two  Slaves  of  the  Lamp  dii 
become  one — and  were  happy  ever  after. 


'MOVIES'  on  the  MOVE 

HELEN  LOCKWOOD  COFFIN 


■|HOW  an  American  anything  new 

Sand  his  first  query  is:  “What 
is  it  good  for?”  His  Yankee 
ingenuity  is  awake  at  once  to 
turn  everything  to  account.  So  it  is  natural 
that  before  the  moving -picture  machine 
was  ten  years  old  it  was  taken  out  of  the  rec¬ 
reation  class  and  condemned  to  hard  labor. 

The  school  boards  of  a  dozen  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  Detroit, 
Newark,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco,  have  declared  in  favor  of  install¬ 
ing  moving-picture  machines  as  part  of  the 
regular  p>edagogical  equipment.  At  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  there  was  much  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  use  of  films  as  a  national 
school  feature;  but  no  definite  decision  was 
reached.  The  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  however,  has  had  several  thousand 
feet  of  films  made  to  order  for  the  use  of 
the  New  York  schools. 

Where  the  local  school  boards  have  not 
been  suflSciently  aroused  to  give  official 
backing  to  this  innovation,  outsiders  have 
been  instrumental  in  providing  the  means 
for  installing  the  machines  in  the  schools. 

With  help  of  this  kind  the  Audubon 
School  of  Chicago  led  off  in  that  city.  In 
Decatur,  Illinois,  the  money  was  rai^  by 
subscription  among  the  citizens.  The  Pa¬ 
rents  Association  of  Manhattan  Public 
School  Number  lo  engaged  a  theatre  and 
gave  an  entertainment  of  a  purely  educa¬ 
tional  character  to  raise  money  enough  to 
buy  a  machine  for  the  school.  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Municipal  League  of  Boston  has  been 
active  in  advocating  the  schoolroom  use  of 
moving  pictures,  basing  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  results  obtained  from  experiments 
made  in  the  East  Boston  High  School  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League.  The  Mothers’ 
Club  of  the  Ridgely  School  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  many  Teacher-Parent  Associa- 
^ns  throughout  the  country  are  purchas¬ 
ing  the  machines  and  equipment  for  then- 
schools. 


The  field  of  things  that  can  be  taught  by 
this  new  method  is  unlimited.  The  doom 
of  the  geography  text-book  is  sealed.  No 
more  will  pupUs  read  about  our  own  and 
other  countries,  but  on  the  Aladdin  carpet 
of  the  film  away  they  will  go  and  see  the 
sights  with  their  own  eyes.  History,  too, 
is  made  alive  again,  not  only  by  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  scenes  where  history  was  bom, 
but  by  the  clever  photo-plays  that  dramatize 
the  hard,  dry  facts  into  living  stories.  Chil¬ 
dren  now  can  see  the  brave  Revolutionists 
in  the  very  act  of  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Paul  Revere  dashes  off 
on  his  famous  ride  before  their  eyes;  they 
are  interested  onlookers  at  the  Boston  tea- 
party ;  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant — all  p)ass 
and  rejjass  on  the  screen. 

How  things  are  made — an  integral  part 
of  modem  practical  education — is  also 
taught  by  pictures  of  things  in  the  making. 
Cotton-growing,  the  tea  industry,  cod  and 
salmon  fisheries,  gold-mining,  diving  for 
pearls — all  the  industrial  phases  of  life — 
are  shown  as  they  really  are.  Processes  in 
the  various  trades  are  exhibited  to  the  pu- 
pDs  of  the  so-called  vocational  studies. 

But  even  more  intangible  things  than 
these  are  taught  by  moving  pictures.  Lit¬ 
erature,  particularly  the  drama,  is  indebted 
to  this  new  method.  One  grade  teacher  of 
Chicago  reports  that  she  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  arousing  interest  in  Shakespeare 
until  a  moving-picture  theatre  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  school  put  “Macbeth”  on  the 
boards.  After  that  her  pupils  were  intense¬ 
ly  interested  in  anything  the  author  of 
that  tragedy  had  written. 

In  the  high  school  of  Fitchburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  they  are  using  their  moving-pic¬ 
ture  equipment  to  teach  morals.  The  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  here  is  to  present  in  this 
graphic  manner  the  rights  and  wrongs  tjf 
ethical  questions  which  arise  daily  among 
children,  such  as  fights  among  boys,  jealous¬ 
ies  among  girls,  fair  play  in  games,  cheating 
at  examinations,  and  problems  of  that  char- 
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acter.  Interest  in  current  events  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  Animated  Weeklies,  in  which 
glimpses  of  history  in  the  making  are  viv¬ 
idly  presented  in  the  schoolroom. 

And  one  thing  more!  While  the  child  is 
enjoying  the  exhibitions,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  developing  a  quickness  of  perception 
and  attention  that  increases  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  his  proficiency  in  mathematics 
and  other  studies. 

Others  besides  the  public  schools  are 
using  moving  pictures  as  teachers.  Med¬ 
ical  schools  use  them  with  marked  success 
to  show  the  mode  of  procedure  in  difficult 
operations,  and  to  present  clinical  studies 
of  p>atients  afflicted  with  various  ailments, 
particularly  those  of  a  nerv'ous  nature.  The 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Boulder,  Col¬ 
orado,  uses  moving  pictures  to  teach  its  pupils 
agriculture  and  mining.  The  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  an 
explorer  and  traveler,  insists  that  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  “rapid-fire  instruction”  the 
moving  picture  has  no  equal  in  its  use 
among  uncivilized  p>eople.  He  has  p)erson- 
ally  demonstrated  this  with  the  savages  of 
Indo-China,  and  missionaries  and  explorers 
and  colonizing  influences  generally  are  sup¬ 
porting  his  claims. 

The  moving  picture  is  used  with  marked 
success  to  teach  the  general  public.  '  The 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  held  in 
Nashville  last  year,  the  various  Child-Wel¬ 
fare  Exhibits  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  have  demonstrated  the 
practical  value  of  the  moving  picture. 

A  film  showing  the  total  depravity  of  the 
common  house-fly  has  been  rented  by  the 
State  Boards  of  Health  of  Louisiana,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Florida;  by  the  City  Health  Boards 
of  Chicago  and  Galveston;  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Agricultural  Station,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita¬ 
rium.  The  New  York  School  of  Philan¬ 
thropy  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  in  which  evils  under  child  labor, 
drink,  convict  labor,  tenement-houses,  and 
tuberculosis  were  revealed.  The  Illinois 
State  Farmers  Institute  has  been  using  the 
film,  “The  Romance  of  the  Reaper,”  as  an 
educational  feature  in  many  of  its  meetings 
this  year. 

Churches  and  Sunday-schools  are  install¬ 
ing  machines  and  equipments,  and  engaging 
competent  and  ex()erienced  operators  to  run 
them.  Among  those  that  have  taken  this 


step  are  the  Christ  Episcopal  and  Salem  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  Los  Angeles;  the 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts;  the  Bethany  Sunday- 
school  of  Philadelphia;  the  People’s  Church 
of  Cincinnati;  St.  Anthony’s  Catholic 
Church  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

Some  of  them  use  the  machines  for  enter¬ 
tainments  during  the  week,  running  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  so-called  educational  and  purely 
recreational  films.  Some  use  them  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  teach  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  re¬ 
stricting  the  themes  to  Biblical  lands  and 
subjects.  St.  Anthony’s  Church  uses  them 
on  Sunday  with  secular  themes,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  keeping  p>eople  off  the 
streets  and  quietly  and  safely  amused  dur¬ 
ing  Simday  afternoons  and  evenings. 

Political  candidates  are  finding  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  fine  campaign  literature.  Prom¬ 
inent  suffragette  leaders,  including  the  na¬ 
tional  president.  Rev.  Anna  Shaw,  and  the 
national  vice-president.  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
appeared  in  a  play,  “Votes  For  Women,” 
which  was  filmed,  and  will  be  used  vigorcus- 
ly  in  campaign  work. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  is  making 
film  records  for  posterity  of  old  landmarks 
and  significant  local  events.  When  Arizona 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  birth  of  the 
state  was  “filmed,”  pictures  being  taken  of 
President  Taft  and  other  officials  signing 
the  necessary  papers.  From  time  to  time 
development  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  recorded  in  moving 
pictures. 

Other  countries,  notably  France,  are  urg¬ 
ing  the  use  of  films  in  the  schools,  and  are 
daily  discovering  new  uses  to  which  the 
records  can  be  put.  But  it  has  remained 
for  Italy  to  make  the  most  human  use  of 
this  wonderful  new  invention.  The  Italian 
Government  has  called  upon  the  film  to  aid 
in  keeping  its  soldiers  happy  and  contented 
while  on  duty,  and  to  prevent  homesickness, 
if  possible.  It  has  caused  the  families  of 
the  Italian  soldiers  who^.are  on  duty  in 
Tripoli  to  pass  before  the  cameras — “from 
the  wives  and  babies  of  the  officers  to  the 
mothers,  sweethearts,  sisters,  of  the  pri¬ 
vates.”  Here  they  are,  each  one  smiling 
and  waving  a  greeting.  These  films  are  ex¬ 
hibited  at  night  in  the  camps  at  the  front. 

From  the  teaching  of  facts  to  the  curing 
of  homesickness — was  there  ever  so  versa¬ 
tile  a  servant  of  mankind  as  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture? 
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"  if 

1 

N  SATURDAY  night,  as  soon  On  this  particular  night,  instead  of  sweep>- 
as  supper  was  cleared  away,  ing  his  money  piles  at  once  back  into  their 
Terrence  was  accustomed  to  little  bags,  Terrence  paused  and  looked  at 
■  make  out  his  weekly  accounts.  Rosie  with  a  questioning:  “Well?-’ 

He  had  a  small  account-book  with  criss-%  “Well.”  Rosie  used  the  same  word  with 

cross  rulings  and  two  fascinating  littfe  can-  a  different  intonation. 

vas  money-bags,  one  for  coppers,, the  other  “  I  suppose  I  owe  you  twenty  cents.  ” 

for  nickels  and  silver.  After  his  book  ac-  “Yes,  Terry,  you  do.” 

counts  w.ere  finished,  he  would  gravely  “  Did  you  have  any  trouble?  ” 

open  his  money-bags  and  with  banker-like  “  No,  I  didn’t  have  a  bit  of  trouble;  honest 

precision  pile  up  together  coins  of  the  I  didn’t.  Are  you  going  to  let  me  have  it 

same  denomination.  now,  regular?” 

Though  oft  rejjeated,  it  was  an  impressive  Before  Terrence  could  answer,  Ellen 
performance  and  one  that  Rosie  and  little  O’Brien,  who  was  seated  at  the  far  side  of 
Jack  surveyed  with  untiring  gravity  and  the  table,  presumably  studying  the  pot- 
re^iect.  With  a  frown  between  his  eyes  hooks  of  stenography,  called  out  suddenly: 
and  his  lips  working  silently,  Terrence  “Ma!  Oh,  Ma!  Come  here!  Quick!’’ 
would  compute  the  totals  of  the  various  Mrs.  O’Brien  appeared  at  once.  She  was 
piles,  then  the  sum  total.  He  would  very  still  nursing  the  baby  to  sleep,  but  no  mat- 
deliberately  compare  this  with  the  amount  ter.  Whenever  her  oldest  child 
his  book  showed  and  then — it  always  hap-  Mrs.  O’Brien  came. 

pehed  just  this  way — with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “Say,  Ma,  I  think  it’s  disgraceful  the 
he  wo^d  murmur  to  himself:  “All  right  way  Terry’s  letting  Rosie  sell  papers!  If 
this  time!”  I  was  you.  I  just  wouldn’t  allow  it!  I 
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think  it’s  awful  for  a  girl  to  sell  papers!” 

Rosie’s  heart  sank.  Was  this  comfort¬ 
able  income  of  twenty  cents  a  week  now, 
at  the  last  moment,  to  be  snatched  from 
her? 

“Aw,  now.  Mama,  it’s  only  right 
around  here  where  every  one  knows  me; 
honest  it  is!  This  is  the  end  of  Terry’s 
route,  and  he  gets  around  here  so  late  that 
if  I  don’t  help  him  he’ll  lose  his  customers, 
w'on’t  you,  Terry?  ” 

Rosie  appealed  to  Terrence,  but  Ter¬ 
rence  was  busy 
scowling  at  his 
older  sister. 

“  Say,  Ellen 
O’Brien,  what  do 
you  think  you 
are?  You  mind 
your  own  busi¬ 
ness  or  I’ll  give 
that  p)ompadour 
of  yours  a  friz¬ 
zle!” 

Ellen  concen¬ 
trated  on  her 
mother:  “I don’t 
care,  Ma!  You 
just  mustn’t  let 
her!  How  do  you 
think  I’d  feel  go¬ 
ing  into  a  swell 
office  some  day, 
hunting  a  job, 
and  have  the  man 
say,  no,  he  didn’t 
hardly  thitik  he 
wanted  any  common  newsgirls  around?” 

For  a  moment  every  one  was  silent,  over¬ 
come  by  the  splendor  of  that  imagined 
office.  Then  Terrence  broke  into  a  jeer: 
“Aw,  forget  it!  If  Rosie  was  to  make  her 
living  selling  jjapers,  who’d  know  about  it 
down-town?  And  if  some  one  from  down¬ 
town  did  see  her,  how’d  they  know  she  was 
your  sister?  Say,  sis,  it’s  time  for  you  to 
go  shine  your  nails!” 

“Now,  Ma,  just  listen  to  that!  I  wish 
you’d  make  Terry  stop  always  making  fun 
of  me!  Haven’t  I  got  to  keep  my  hands 
nice  if  ever  I’m  going  to  be  a  stenog.?  ” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  tried  hard  to  restore  a 
genmd  peace.  “  Terry  lad,  you  mustn’t  be 
talkin’  that  way  to  your  sister.  P’rhap)s 
what  Ellen  says  is  thrue.  I  dunno.  We’ll 
see  what  himself  says  when  he  comes  in.  ” 

The  young  O’Briens  were  used  to  having 


their  mother  refer  to  their  father  as  one  to 
decide  all  sorts  of  ve.xed  questions.  When 
he  was  out  of  the  house  he  seemed  the 
proper  person  to  appeal  to.  When  Jamie 
O’Brien  was  at  home,  however,  no  one  ever 
heeded  him  in  the  least.  He  would  come 
in  tired  and  silent  from  his  run  and,  after 
sitting  about  in  shirt-sleeves  and  socks 
long  enough  to  smoke  a  pipe,  would  slip 
quietly  off  to  bed.  So  no  one  was  deceived 
by  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  maneuver  of  begging 
them  to  await  their  father’s  judgment  in 
the  matter.  Rosie 
and  Terrence 
would  have  been 
willing  to  let  it 
mark  the  close  of 
the  discussion, 
but  Ellen  was 
not. 

“I  tell  you,  Ma, 
it’s  a  perfect  dis¬ 
grace  if  you  don’t 
stop  it  right 
now!” 

Terry  regarded 
his  sister  grimly. 
“Listen  here, 
Ellen  O’Brien, 
I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to 
you:  Who’s  been 
paying  your  car¬ 
fare  and  your 
lunch  money,  too, 
ever  since  you 
been  going  to 
this  fool  business  college  of  yours?” 

Mrs.'  O’Brien  feebly  interpo^:  “Ah, 
now,  Terry  lad,  Ellen’s  just  borrowin’  the 
money  from  you.  She’ll  pay  you  back  as 
soon  as  she  gets  a  job,  won’t  you,  Ellen 
dear?  ” 

Terrence  grunted  impatiently.  “Aw, 
don’t  go  talkin’  to  me  about  borrowin’! 
I  guess  I  know  what  borrowin’  means  in 
thK  house!  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  Ellen 
O’Brien:  If  you  don’t  stop  your  jawin’ 
about  Rosie,  it’ll  be  the  last  cent  of  car¬ 
fare  and  lunch  money  you  ever  get  out  o’ 
me!” 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Terrence’s 
weekly  earnings  went  into  the  family  cof¬ 
fers,  so  what  he  said  carried  weight.  Ellen 
tossed  her  head,  but  was  careful  not  to  speak. 
Terrence  rumbled  on  disjointedly : 

“Business  college!  Business  nuthin’l 
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I  bet  all  you  do  down  there  is  look  at  your¬ 
self  in  a  glass  and  fix  your  hair  and  shine 
your  nails!  Huh!” 

Ellen  merely  shrugged  her  handsome 
shoulders  and,  tilting  a  scornful  nose,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  pothooks. 

Rosie  was  jubilant.  She  was  sure  Terry 
had  intended  letting  her  keep  on,  but 
Ellen’s  opposition  had  clinched  the  matter 
firmly. 

it’s  all  settled,”  she  told  her  friend, 
Janet  McFadden,  the  next  day.  “Just 
think  of  it,  Janet — twenty  cents  a  week!  ” 

Janet  sighed.  “My,  Rosie!  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it  all?” 

Rosie  had  not  quite  decided. 

“Why  don’t  you  save  it  and  buy  roller 
skates,  Rosie?  I  don’t  mean^ld  common 
sixty-cent  ones,  but  a  fine  expensive  pair 
with  good  ball-bearings.  Then  you  could 
skate  on  Boulevard  Place.  Why,  Rosie,  is 
there  anything  in  the  world  you’d  rather 
do  than  go  up  to  Boulevard  Place  with  a 
pair  of  fine  skates?  And  listen  here,  Rosie: 
If  you  lend  them  to  me  in  the  afternoon 
while  you’re  on  your  paper  route.  I’ll  take 
good  care  of  them,  honest  I  will.” 

H’m,  roller  skates.  The  longer  Rosie 
thought  about  it,  the  better  she  liked  the 
idea.  She  decided  to  talk  it  over  with  old 
Danny  Agin  on  Monday  afternoon  when 
she  left  him  his  pajjer. 

Danny  was  a  gay,  friendly  little  Irish¬ 
man  whom  rheumatism  and  asthma  had 
not  succeeded  in  robbing  of  the  zest  of  life. 
He  and  Rosie  were  great  friends.  Rosie  al¬ 
ways  delivered  his  paper  in  the  kitchen  and 
stopped  for  a  moment’s  chat. 

“Say,  Danny,  listen  here,”  she  began; 
“bet  you  can’t  guess  what  I’m  saving  for.” 

Danny  couldn’t,  so  Rosie  explained. 
Then  she  continued:  “You  see,  it’s  this 
way,  Danny:  Those  cheap  skates  are  no 
good  anyhow.  They’re  always  breaking. 
I’d  just  give  anything  for  a  good  pair,  and 
so  would  Janet.  We  just  love  to  skate  on 
Boulevard  Place — the  cement’s  so  smooth 
and  it’s  so  shady  and  pretty.  But  do  you 
know,  Danny,  last  summer  when  we  used 
to  go  up  there  on  one  old  broken  skate  they 
^ed  us  ‘muckers!’  We’re  not  muckers 
just  because  we’re  poor,  are  we,  Danny?” 

Danny  Agin  snorted  with  indignation. 
“As  long  as  ye  mind  yir  manners,  ye’re 
not  to  be  called  muckers!  Ye  don’t  fight 
’em,  Rosie,  and  call  ’em  names,  do  ye?” 
“No,  Danny,  I  don’t;  honest  I  don’t. 


And  it  seems  to  me,  Danny,  if  we  had  a 
pair  of  ball-bearing  skates  we’d  be  just  as 
good  as  they  are.” 

“Betther!”  said  Danny. 

“So  you  think  I’m  right  to  save  for 
skates,  do  you,  Danny?  ” 

“  Do  I  think  so?  I  do.  And,  Rosie  dear, 
as  soon  as  people  find  out  that  ye’re  saving 
in  earnest,  they’ll  be  givin’  ye  many  an  odd 
p>enny  here  and  there.  Let  me  see  now.  .  . 
Go  to  the  panthry,  Rosie,  and  on  the  third 
shelf  from  the  top  ye’ll  see  a  cup  turned 
upside  down,  and  under  the  cup — well,  I 
dunno  what’s  under  the  cup.” 

Rosie  went  to  the  pantry  and  under  the 
cup  found  two  nice  brown  pennies.  “Oh, 
Danny,  thanks!  But  do  you  think  Mis’ 
Agin  would  want  me  to  take  them?” 

“Mary?  Why,  Mary’d  be  givin’  ye  a 
nickel,  she’s  that  fond  o’  ye!” 

What  Danny  said  proved  right.  As  soon 
as  Rosie’s  own  immediate  family  and  friends 
heard  of  the  project,  they  gave  her  every 
encouragement.  Little  Jack  lent  her  his 
last  Christmas  money-box — one  of  those 
tin  banks  whose  opening  is  supposed  to  be 
burglar-proof  against  the  seducing  powers 
of  all  hairpins  and  buttonhooks  except 
those  employed  by  its  rightful  owner — and 
Mrs.  O’Brien  suggested  at  once  that  the 
old  wardrobe  up-stairs  would  be  the  place 
of  greatest  safety  for  the  bank. 

“You  can  get  into  it  whenever  you  like, 
Rosie  dear,  for  you  know  yourself  where 
the  key’s  to  be  found.” 

It  might  be  argued  that  every  one  else 
in  the  family  also  knew  where  the  key  was 
to  be  found,  for  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
its  hiding-place  was  under  the  foot  of  the 
washstand.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  accept¬ 
ed  tradition  that  anything  in  the  wardrobe 
was  under  lock  and  key  and  therefore  safe. 
So,  with  unbounded  confidence,  Rosie  slip¬ 
ped  her  first  week’s  wages  into  Jack’s 
money-box  and  carefully  locked  the  old 
wardrobe. 

George  Riley,  the  boarder,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  handsome  contribution. 

“  Do  you  know,  Rosie,  here  you  are  carry¬ 
ing  my  supper  up  to  the  cars  every  night 
and  I’ve  never  said  anything  more  than 
‘Thank  you.’  I  just  tell  you  I’m  ashamed 
of  myself!  After  this  I’m  going  to  p>ay-y9ii 
a  nickel  a  week  regxilar.” 

“  Aw,  now,  Jarge,  you  won’t  do  any  such 
thing!  You  can’t  afford  it!  And  besides 
that,  Jarge,  I  just  love  to  carry  your 
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supper  up  to  the  cars; 
honest  I  do.” 

“Of  course  you  do, 
Rosie,  and  why? 
’Cause  you’re  my 
girl!”  George  turned 
Rosie’s  face  up  and 
gave  her  a  hearty 
kiss.  “  Now  you’ll  be 
making  twenty  -  five 
cents  a  week  regular. 
Here’s  a  nickel  for 
last  week.” 

Twenty -five  cents 
a  week  and  two  good 
sure  jobs  to  one  who, 
but  a  few  days  before, 
was  nothing  but  a 
penniless  creature  de- 
pendent  on  any 
chance  windfall! 
Rosie  hugged  herself 
in  delighted  amaze¬ 
ment.  She  even  brag¬ 
ged  a  little  to  her 
friend  Janet  Mc- 
Fadden. 

“Why,  Janet,  once 
you  know  how  to  do 
it,  making  money’s  as 
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easy  as  falling  off  a  log!  Look  at  me:  My 
papers  don’t  take  me  more’n  half  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  and  carryin’  Jarge’s  sup¬ 
per  pail  up  to  the  cars  is  just  fun.  And 
every  Saturday  night  twenty-five  cents,  if 
you  please!” 

Janet  said  “Oh!”  with  a  rising  inflection 
and  “Oh!”  with  a  falling  inflection:  “Oh! 
Oh!” 

“And  besides  that,  if  I  hadn’t  my  paper 
route  I’d  have  to  take  care  of  Geraldine  all 
afternoon.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“You  would  indeed,  Rosie,  I  know  you 
would.” 

Rosie  looked  at  her  friend  thoughtfully. 
“Say,  Janet,  why  don’t  you  get  a  job?  Of 
course  I’ll  lend  you  my  skates,  but  if  we 
both  had  a  pair  we  coiild  go  to  Boulevard 
Place  together.  Wouldn’t  that  be  fun?” 

Janet  sighed  wearily  and  shook  her  head. 
“You  don’t  think  Terry  would  give  me  a 
job,  do  you,  Rosie?” 

Hardly.  Though  he  did  employ  Rosie, 
Terrence  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  employ 
every  needy  female  that  might  apply  to 
him.  Rosie  spoke  kindly  but  firmly: 

“No,  Janet,  I  don’t  believe  Terry  can 
take  on  any  more  girls.  When  I  get  my 
skates,  though,  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do:  I’ll 
let  you  ‘sub’  for  me  sometimes.  Yes,  I’ll 
do  that:  on  the  afternoons  I  go  to  Boule¬ 
vard  Place  I’ll  let  you  deliver  my  papers. 
I’ll  pay  you  three  cents  a  day.  Three  cents 
ain’t  much,  but  if  you  save  ’em  real  hard 
they  count  up — really  they  do.  If  you 
‘sub’  for  me  eight  different  times  then  you’ll 
have  twenty-four  cents.  I  told  you,  didn’t 
I,  that  twenty-five  cents  is  what’s  cornin’ 
in  to  me  now,  every  week  regular?” 

Yes,  Rosie  had  already  specified  the 
amount  many  times;  but  Janet,  being  a 
devoted  friend,  exclaimed  with  unabated 
enthusiasm:  “You  don’t  say  so,  Rosie! 
Well,  I  think  that’s  just  grand!” 

Janet  was  right.  It  is  fine  to  have  an  in¬ 
come  that  permits  one  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  Without  a  touch  of  envy 
Rosie  could  now  view  the  rich  children  as 
they  skimmed  the  smooth  surface  of  Boule¬ 
vard  Place.  She,  too,  would  soon  be  rolling 
alcng  as  well  skated  as  the  best  of  them. 
The  time  was  not  far  distant  when,  hearing 
the  soft  whir  of  the  ball-bearings,  they 
would  look  at  her  with  a  new  respect  and  no 
longer  call  out  “Mucker!”  the  moment  her 
back  was  turned. 

This  was  the  happy  side  of  saving. 
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There  was,  however,  another  side,  and  to 
ignore  it  would  be  to  ignore  the  effect  upon 
character  which  any  effort  so  conscious  as 
saving  must  produce.  In  simple  iimocence 
Rosie  had  started  out,  supposing  that  all 
that  was  necessary  toward  saving  was  to 
have  something  savaJde.  She  soon  discov¬ 
ered  her  mistake.  The  prime  essential  in 
saving  was  not,  after  all,  the  possession  of 
a  tidy  little  siun  coming  in  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  but  the  ability  to  keep  that  sum 
intact.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  this 
one  Big  Thing  that  looms  up  faint  but 
powerfully  attractive  on  the  distant  hori¬ 
zon,  you  must  do  without  all  the  Little 
Things  that  make  daily  life  so  pleasant. 

Alas,  once  you  begin  saving  you  can  no 
longer  heedlessly  sip  the  joys  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow! 
Saving  involves  thought  for  the  morrow 
first  of  all.  In  the  old  days  when  she 
hadn’t  a  penny,  Rosie  had  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  enjoy  an  occasional  ice-cream  cone, 
or  a  moving-picture  show,  or  a  cent’s  worth 
of  good  candy.  Now,  with  money  in  the 
bank,  these  and  all  like  indulgences  were 
forbidden.  She  was  saving! 

If  for  a  moment  she  tried  to  forget  the 
wearisome  task  to  which  she  had  publicly 
dedicated  herself,  some  one  was  always  at 
hand  to  remind  her  of  it  and  to  rescue  her, 
as  it  were,  from  her  weaker  self.  For  in¬ 
stance,  she  couldn’t  even  hint  of  thirst  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  root-beer  stand  that 
Janet  McFadden  wouldn’t  turn  pale  with 
fright  and  drag  her  hurriedly  off,  imploring 
her  to  remember  that,  once  she  had  her 
skates,  she  could  buy  all  the  root-beer  she 
wanted.  Yes,  of  course,  but  Rosie  some¬ 
times  felt  that  she  wanted  it  when  she 
wanted  it  and  not  at  some  far-off  time  when 
she  would,  no  doubt,  be  too  old  and  decrepit 
to  enjoy  it. 

The  experience  began  to  give  Rosie  a 
clue  to  one  of  those  mysteries  of  conduct 
which  had  long  puzzled  her.  She  had  never 
stood  in  front  of  the  glowing  posters  of  a 
moving-picture  show,  saying  to  herself  or 
to  any  one  that  chanced  to  be  with  her, 
“I  tell  you  what:  If  I  had  a  nickel,  I  bet 
I  know  what  I’d  do!” — nor  paused  before 
the  windows  of  a  bakery  shop  or  a  candy 
store,  that  she  hadn’t  seen  other  pao|fle, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  eyes  as 
full  of  desire  as  her  own.  What  used  to 
amaze  her  so  much  was  that  many  of  these 
people,  she  was  absolutely  sure,  had  money 
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WITH  A  LOUD  CRY,  SHE  CLUTCHED  IT  HARD  AND  SHOOK  IT  WITH 
ALL  HER  MIGHT. 


in  their  pockets,  and  yet  they  had  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  pleasures  of  life.  Why?  Rosie 
understood  now.  Money  in  their  pockets 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for— they  were 
saving! 

(Unknown  even  to  themselves,  they  were 
all  members  of  a  mystic  brotherho^,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  same  impulse,  undergoing  the 
same  sacrifices  for  some  ultimate  benefit. 
Look  where  she  would,  she  saw  them 
plainly:  Miss  Hattie  Graydon,  Ellen’s  fash¬ 
ionable  friend,  saving  for  an  outing  at 
Petoskey;  Janet  McFadden’s  poor  mother, 


j  always  saving  for  a 
new  wash  -  boiler; 
George  Riley  sav¬ 
ing  to  give  himself 
a  good  start  on  his 
father’s  farm;  and 
now,  the  newest 
recruit  to  their 
ranks,  Rosie  her¬ 
self,  saving  for  ball- 
bearing  roller 
skates. 

“  I’d  just  love  to 
go  with  you  —  if 
there’s  anything  I 
do  enjoy  it’s  a 
matinee  —  but  I 
can’t.  I  got  to 
have  a  new  hat 
this  spring.” 

“  I’d  like  to  lend 
it  to  you,  Charley, 
the  worst  ever,  but 
I  don’t  see  how  I 
can.  I  got  to  save 
every  cent  this 
year  for  payments 
on  the  house.” 

“W’afiles  nuth- 
in’l  I  ain’t  goin’ 
a-spend  a  cent  till 
I  have  enough 
money  for  a  new 
baseball  mitt!” 

They  were  the 
things  that  Rosie 
had  been  hearing 
all  her  life,  but 
never  until  now 
had  she  grasped 
what  they  meant. 
Think  of  it,  oh, 
think  of  it  —  the 
heroic  self-denial 
that  masks  itself  in.,  cominonplaces  like 
these!  Rosie  wondered  if  the  others,  too, 
had  their  moments  of  weakness.  Weren’t 
there  perhaps  times  when  George  Riley 
sighed  over  the  shabbiness  of  his  clothes, 
realizing  that  if  only  he  were  a  little  sportier, 
Ellen  might  not  scorn  him  so  utterly? 

Long  before  Rosie’s  bank  account  had 
reached  the  two-dollar  mark,  she  was 
ready  a  hundred  times  to  drop  the  whole 
struggle.  But  each  time  something  re¬ 
strained  her.  It  was  Janet  McFadden  one 
time,  and  George  Riley  another,  and  even 
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her  silent  father  helped;  for  he  was  now  school  were  Skippo,  the  monkey  that  jump¬ 
keeping  coimt  of  her  weekly  balance.  Pub-  ed  the  rope,  Fifi,  the  dancing  poodle,  and 
lidty,  Rosie  found,  was  her  greatest  safe-  Don,  the  pony,  who  shook  hands  with  the 
guard.  With  the  whole  circle  of  family  and  people  in  the  front  row.  Afternoon  admis- 
friends  standing  around  watching  her,  she  sion  was  ten  cents,  but  nevertheless  there 
simply  had  to  keep  up.  wxre  jjeople  who  attended  daily.  Even 

Theoretically,  practise  makes  easy;  but  Janet  McFadden,  valiant  soul  that  she  was, 
Rosie  found  that  the  practise  of  self-denial,  grew  wan  and  pale  under  the  strain, 
instead  of  growing  easier,  became  harder  “Of  course,  though,  Rosie,”  she  said  con- 
as  time  went  by.  The  week  she  had  a  dol-  solingly,  “you  couldn’t  go,  even  if  some- 
lar  ninety-five  in  her  bank,  a  Dog  and  body  was  to  give  you  a  ticket.” 

Pony  Show  pitched  its  tent  in  a  field  which  This  was  on  Friday,  so  Rosie  was  able 
Rosie  had  to  pass  every  afternoon  on  her  to  answer:  “I  could  go  to-morrow  after¬ 
paper  route.  She  thought  the  sight  of  that  noon,  Janet.  You  know  the  Saturday  mat- 
white  tent  would  kill  her  before  the  week  inee  begins  at  two  instead  of  half-past 
was  over.  The  only  things  talked  about  at  three.  That’d  get  it  over  by  four.  I  could 
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ask  you  or  somebody  to  get  my  pap>ers 
for  me  and  meet  me  at  the  tent  at  four 
o’clock.  Then  I’d  be  only  a  few  minutes 
late.” 

Janet  made  hopeless  assent.  “Yes,  I 
could  get  them  for  you  all  right.  And  if 
some  one  was  to  give  me  a  ticket,  Tom 
Sullivan  would  get  them  for  you — I  know 
he  would.  Tom  would  do  anything  for 
you,  Rosie.” 

Tom  was  Janet’s  red-haired  cousin,  and 
Janet  had  set  her  heart  upon  a  match  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Rosie. 

“Yes,  Janet,  I  suppose  Tom  would;  but 
there’s  no  use  talking  about  it.  .  .  .  Now 
if  only  I  could  just  t^e - ” 

Rosie  broke  off,  and  Janet,  understand¬ 
ing  her  thought,  murmured  hastily:  “No, 
no,  Rosie!  Of  course  you  can’t  take  any  of 
that!” 

Janet  was  right.  Rosie  couldn’t  possibly 
raid  her  own  bank.  Too  many  eyes  were 
up>on  her.  Yet  all  she  needed  was  a  quarter: 
ten  cents  for  herself,  ten  cents  for  Janet, 
and  five  cents  for  her  small  brother.  She 
couldn’t  go  without  Janet  and  Jack,  and  as 
she  hadn’t  a  cent  anyhow  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  plan  the  expenditure  of  a  quarter 
as  of  a  dime. 

She  wondered  idly  if  there  could  by  some 
happy  chance  be  more  in  her  bank  than 
she  supposed.  She  hadn’t  counted  her  sav¬ 
ings  for  nearly  a  week.  There  wasn’t  much 
likelihood  that  a  dime  or  a  quarter  or  a 
nickel  had  escaped  her  coimt,  but  perhaps 
now —  There  was  one  chance  in  a  thou¬ 
sand,  for  Rosie  was  not  very  strong  in  addi¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  after  supper  she  would 
slip  up  to  the  wardrobe  and,  with  a  bent 
hairpin,  make  investigations.  A  dollar 
ninety-five  was  all  she  was  responsible  for 
to  the  world  at  large.  If  her  bank  con¬ 
tained  more  she  could  appropriate  the 
surplus  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

Supper  afforded  one  excitement. 

“Oh,  lookee!”  Jack  suddenly  cried, 
pointing  an  excited  finger  at  Ellen.  It  was 
the  period  of  {X)mp>adour  and  false  curb, 
and  Rosie  and  Terrence,  following  Jack’s 
finger,  saw  a  great  new  cluster  of  shiny 
black  curb  in  Ellen’s  already  elaborate 
coiffure. 

“Get  on  to  the  curb,  Rosie,”  Terrence 
remarked  facetiously.  “Lord,  ain’t  we 
stylbh!” 

Ellen  made  no  remark,  but  seemed  a 
little  flurried.  Mrs.  O’Brien  expostulated: 


“  Shame  on  you,  Terry,  talkin’  so  of  your 
sbter!  Don’t  you  know  if  Ellen’s  to  be  a 
stenog.  she’s  got  to  be  careful  of  her  appear¬ 
ance?  All  the  young  ladies  at  the  college 
are  wearing  curb.” 

Terrence  answered  shortly:  “She  can 
wear  all  the  curb  she  wants  as  soon  as  she’s 
able  to  pay  for  them.  But  I  tell  you  one 
thing,  Ma:  You  needn’t  think  you’re  going 
to  get  me  to  pay  for  them,  ’cause  I  won’t. 
She  tried  to  work  me  for  them  last  week, 
and  I  told  her  I  wouldn’t.” 

Ellen  regarded  her  brother  dbtantly. 
“You  make  me  tired,  Terrence  O’Brien! 
When  you’re  asked  to  p>ay  for  these  curb 
it’ll  be  time  for  you  to  squeal!” 

“  Are  they  paid  for  already?  ” 

“Of  course  they’re  paid  for  already!  Do 
you  think  I  can  get  curb  on  tick?” 

Terrence’s  incredulity  changed  to  sus¬ 
picion.  Turning  to  hb  mother,  he  demand¬ 
ed:  “Did  you  give  her  that  two  dollars 
you  begged  from  me  for  the  baby’s  food?” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  spread  out  dbtracted  hands. 
“Why,  Terry  lad,  of  course  I  didn’t!  Rosie 
went  to  the  drug-store  herself  with  the 
money,  didn’t  you,  Rosie?” 

Yes,  Rosie  had  gone,  but  even  thb  did 
not  satbfy  Terry. 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  bet  she’s  playing 
crooked  somewhere!” 

Ellen  disdained  an  answer,  and  Rosie  re¬ 
marked:  “I’d  rather  spend  my  money  on 
skates  than  on  old  curb.” 

Ellen  looked  at  her  kindly.  “They  say 
skates  are  going  out  of  style,  Rosie.” 

“lyell,  Ellen,  I  don’t  care  whether  they’re 
going  out  or  coming  in.  I  don’t  like  ’em 
because  they’re  fashionable,  but  because  I 
like  ’em.  If  the  Boulevard  Placers  didn’t 
have  one  pwiir  I’d  want  to  go  up  there 
every  afternoon  and  skate  by  myself.  I 
love  roller  skates!  And  what’s  more,  by 
the  time  vacation  comes  I’ll  have  the  finest 
pair  of  ball-bearing  skates  in  Ebst  Maple¬ 
wood!  And  vacation,  mind  you,  comes  at 
the  end  of  next  week!” 

Terrence  nodded  a  cautious  approval. 
“You’re  that  close  to  the  finbh,  are  you, 
Rosie?” 

“Sure  I  am.  To-morrow  night  when  I 
get  paid  I’ll  have  two  twenty,  and  by  the 
end  of  next  week,  if  I  can  manage  to  scrape 
up  an  extra  nickel.  I’ll  have  two  fifty 
exact.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  fluttered  her  hands  nervous¬ 
ly.  “I  dunno  about  all  thb  skatin’,  Rosie 
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dear.  I  dunno  if  it’s  healthy  to  jump 
around  so.” 

Rosie  smiled  superiorly.  “I  don’t  jump 
around.  I  know  how  to  skate.” 

A  few  moments  later  Ellen  excused  her¬ 
self  from  her  usual  evening  duties  on  the 
plea  that  her  friend,  Hattie  Graydon,  had 
invited  her  out.  So  Rosie  had  to  wipe  the 
supper  dishes  as  well  as  wash  them  before 
she  could  slip  up-stairs  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  her  savings.  It  was  growing  dark, 
so  she  lit  a  candle. 

She  foimd  the  wardrobe  key  in  its  usual 
place  and  the  little  bank  where  she  had  put 
it,  hidden  beneath  her  mother’s  Simday 
hat.  She  reached  for  it  and  lifted  it  up,  and 
then  with  a  loud  cry  she  clutched  it  hard 
and  shook  it  with  all  her  might. 

“Ma!  Ma!”  she  scream^,  flying  wildly 
down-stairs.  “My  money!  Some  one’s 
taken  all  my  money!” 

“Ssh!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  implored;  “ye’ll  be 
wakin’  Geraldine!” 

For  once  Rosie  heeded  not  the  warning. 
“I  tell  you  my  money’s  gone!  Some  one 
stole  it!  Listen  here!”  Rosie  was  weeping 
distractedly  and  shaking  the  empty  bank 
aloft.  “There’s  not  a  cent  left!  And, 
Terry,  look  here  how  they  took  it!” 

The  thief  had  not  even  had  the  grace  to 
use  a  hairpin,  but  had  calmly  bent  back  the 
(^ning  sUt. 

Terrence  looked  at  his  mother  sternly. 
“Ma,  who  took  Rosie’s  money?” 

“Now,  Terry  lad,  how  do  I  know  who 
took  it?  But  I  do  know  this:  Whoever  it 
was.  that  took  it.  only  borrowed  it  and 
Rosie’ll  get  paid  back.” 

‘  “Paid  back!”  wept  Rosie.  “Don’t  talk 
to  me  about  getting  paid  back  inMiis  house! 
I  guess  I  know!” 

With  a  determined  eye  Terrence  held  his 
mother’s  wavering  attention.  “Now,  Ma, 
you  know  very  well  who  took  that  money 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me.” 

“Why,  Terry  lad,  how  you  talk!”  Mrs. 
O’Brien  listened  anxiously,  in  hopes,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  the  baby  would  require  her  at¬ 
tention.  “But  I  will  say  one  thing,  Terry: 
Ye  know  yirself  a  young  girl,  if  she  goes 
out,  has  to  keep  up  appearances.” 

Terrence  nodded  grimly.  “So  it  was 
^Uen,  was  it?  I  thought  so.” 

“Ellen,”  Rosie  rep>eated  in  a  dazed  way. 
Then  her  body  grew  tense,  her  eyes  blazed. 
“Terry,  I  know!  Those  curls!  I  bet  any¬ 
thing  it  was  those  curls!” 


Mrs.  O’Brien  made  no  denial,  and  Rosie, 
dropping  her  head  on  the  table,  wept  her 
heart  out. 

“Oh,  Terry,  what  do  you  know  about 
that!  And  after  the  way  I  been  working 
hard  and  saving  every  cent  for  two  whole 
months!  Just  think  of  it!  And  you  know 
yourself  the  fuss  she  always  made  about  my 
selling  papers  at  all!  It’s  disgraceful  for 
me  to  sell  papers  because  I’m  a  girl,  but  it 
ain’t  disgraceful  for  her  to  go  steal  all  my 
money  and  buy  curls!  .  .  .  And  I  can’t 
do  nuthin’ !  If  she  was  a  nigger  I  could  have 
her  arrested,  but  because  she’s  my  own  sis¬ 
ter  I  can’t  do  nuthin’!  Oh,  how  I  hate  her, 
how  I  hate  her!  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  sighed  unhappily.  “But, 
Rosie  dear,  Ellen’ll  be  payin’  you  back  as 
soon  as  she  gets  a  job.  She  promised  me 
faithfully  she  would.  .You  see,  she’ll  soon 
be  going  aroimd  to  them  offices  now,  and  she 
feels  she  ought  to  be  lookin’  her  best.  Oh, 
you’ll  be  gettin’  back  your  money  all  right. 
Why,  nowadays,  a  good  stenog.  gets  ten 
dollars  a  week  up!” 

Terrence  cut  his  mother  off  sharply. 
“Aw,  forget  it!  You  can’t  fool  Rosie  with 
guff  like  that!  I  tell  you,  Ellen’s  nuthin’ 
but  a  low-down  crook,  and  it’s  your  fault, 
too,  for  encouraging  her!” 

“But,  Terrence  lad,  what  could  I  do?  I 
thried  to  dissuade  her,  but  ye  know  yirself 
how  set  she  is  once  she  gets  an  idea  into  her 
head.” 

Yes,  Terrence  and  Rosie  both  knew,  and 
they  knew,  likewise,  their  mother’s  helpn 
lessness  in  her  hands.  With  no  further 
words  they  could  easily  imagine  just  what 
had  taken  place.  Mrs.  O’Brien  had,  no 
doubt,  tried  hard  to  protect  Rosie’s  inter¬ 
ests.  She  could  always  be  depended  upon 
to  protect  the  interests  of  an  absent  child. 
Her  present  attitude  was  an  evidence  of 
this,  for  now  she  was  turned  about  seeking 
to  defend  Ellen  because  Ellen  was  absent. 

A  wail  from  up-stairs  brought  her  ineffec¬ 
tual  excuses  to  an  end  and,  with  a  “Whisht! 
The  baby!”  she  fled. 

Rosie,  crushed  and  miserable,  wept  on. 
Terrence  put  an  awkward  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

“Say,  Rosie,  I’m  awful  sorry,  honest  I 
am.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  quarter,  but 
I  can’t  this  week.  They’ve  cleaned  me  out. 
Here’s  a  nickel,  though.” 

Rosie  did  not  want  the  nickel;  at  that 
moment  she  did  not  want  anything;  she 
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took  it,  however,  because  Terry  wished 
her  to. 

“Thanks,  Terry.  It  wasn’t  your  fault. 
You’re  not  a  sneak  and  a  thief.  I — I’m 
glad  some  of  my  relations  are  honest.” 

Little  Jack,  who  had  been  listening 
gravely,  snuggled  up  with  a  sudden  sugges¬ 
tion:  “Say,  Rosie,  if  you  want  me  to  I’ll 
kick  her  in  the  shins  when  she  comes  in.” 

Rosie  wiped  her  eyes  sadly.  “No, 
Jackie,  I  don’t  see  how  that’U  do  any 
good.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  spit  in  her  eye?” 

Rosie  gave  Jack  a  tight  hug,  for  his  sym¬ 
pathy  was  sweet.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
rq)rovingly.  “You  mustn’t  talk  like  that, 
Jackie,  and  you  mustn’t  do  things  like 
that,  either.  You  don’t  want  to  be  a 
mucker,  do  you?  ” 

For  this  once  Jack  thought  that  perhaps 
he  did,  but  when  Rosie  insisted  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  behave. 

From  babyhood  he  had  been  Rosie’s 
special  charge,  so  now,  when  the  time 
came,  she  took  him  up-stairs  and  saw  hiin 
safely  to  bed.  Then  she  herself  slipped 
down  to  the  front  porch,  and  there  on  the 
steps  in  the  dark  electric  shadow  she  waited 
for  her  friend,  George  Riley.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait,  as  George’s  nm  ended  at 
nine  o’clock. 

“Sst!  Jarge!”  she  called  softly  as  he 
bounded  up  the  steps  and  would  have  pass¬ 
ed  her  in  the  dark. 

“  Is  that  you,  Rosie?  ” 

“Sit  down  a  minute,  Jarge.  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.” 

“Whew,  but  I’m  tired,  Rosie!  I  rang  up 
over  seventy-five  fares  three  times  to¬ 
night.” 

Rosie  op>ened  with  no  preliminary  re¬ 
marks.  “Say,  Jarge,  can  you  lend  me 
twenty-five  cents  until  to-morrow  night? 
You  ^ow  I  get  jMiid  to-morrow.” 

“Sure,  Rosie.  What  for?” 

“I  want  to  go  to  the  Dog  Show  matinde.” 

George  paused  a  moment.  “  But,  Rode, 
you  don’t  need  twenty-five  cents  for  that. 
You  told  me  it  was  ten  cents.” 

“I  know,  Jarge,  but  I  want  to  take 
Jackie  and  Janet.” 

“Why,  Rosie!” 

“WeU,  if  I  don’t,  Jarge,  poor  Janet’ll 
never  get  there.  She  never  gets  any¬ 
where.  You  know  her  father  boozes  every 
cent.  And  I  just  got  to  take  Jackie  if  I 
go  myself.  Besides,  he’ll  only  cost  me  five 


cents,  and  that’ll  let  me  use  the  nickel  that 
Terry  gave  me,  for  peanuts.” 

“But,  Rosie” — George  cleared  his  throat 
— “I  thought  you  were  saving  every 
I)enny.” 

“  I’m  not  saving  any  more.”  Rosie  spoke 
quietly,  evenly. 

“Not  saving  any  more!  What  do  you 
mean,  Rosie?  What’s  happened?  ” 

She  could  feel  his  kind,  jolly  eyes  look¬ 
ing  at  her  through  the  dark,  but  she  knew; 
that  he  could  not  see  the  tears  that  suddenly . 
filled  her  own.  “  N-nothing,”  she  quavered. 

“Rosie!  Tell  me!”  He  put  his  arm-; 
about  her  shoulders  and  drew  her  to  him. 
At  the  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  touch, 
all  the  sense  of  outrage  and  loss  in  Rosie’s  f- 
heart  welled  up  afresh  and  broke  in  sobs.^ 
which  she  could  not  control.  | 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  tell  you,  Jarge,  honesty 
I  wasn’t,  because  you’re  dead  gone  on  her,: 
and  besides  she’s  my  own  sister.” 

For  a  few  seconds  Rosie  could  say  no 
more,  and  George,  with  a  sudden  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  arm  that  encircled  her,  waited' 
in  silence. 

“I — I  was  going  up  to  count  my  money,- 
Jarge,  and  what  do  you  think?  ^me  one 
had  smashed  open  the  bank  and  taken 
every  cent!  I  tell  you  there  wasn’t  even 
one  cent  left!  And,  Jarge,  I’ve  been  saving 
so  hard — you  know  I  have!”  She  lay  on. 
his  shoulder,  her  body  shaken  with  sobs. 

George  sp>oke  with  an  effort:  “Why  da 
you  think  it  was  Ellen?”  , 

“Terry  and  me  got  it  out  o’  ma.  When 
we  cornered  her,  she  told  us.  .  .  .  And 
she’s  gone  and  spent  it  on  a  bimch  o’  curls! 
Think  of  that,  Jarge — curls  for  her  hair!  . 
Just  because  Hattie  Graydon’s  got  false 
curls,  Ellen’s  got  to  have  them,  too!  Now 
do  you  call  t^t  fair?  I  saved  awfxil  hard 
for  that  money,  you  know  I  did,  and  it  was 
my  own!” 

“  Poor  kiddo!  Of  course  it  was  your  own! 
But  EUen’U  pay  you  back,  I — I’m  sure 
she  will.” 

“That’s  what  ma  says;  but  even  if  she 
does,  Jarge,  it  won’t  be  the  same  thing. 
Just  tdl  me  how  you’d  feel  yourself,  if  all 
your  savings  were  snatched  away  from 
you!” 

George’s  answer  was  unexpected.  “They 
have  b^,  Rosie,  a  good  many  times.” 

“What!”  Rosie  sat  up  in  fright  and 
astonishment.  “Has  she  dared  to  break 
into  your  tnmk?” 
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George  laughed  weakly.  “No,  Rosie,  it 
isn’t  Ellen  this  time.”  He  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “I’ve  told  you  about  my  father’s 
farm.  It’s  a  good  farm,  and  I’d  rather  live 
on  it  and  work  it  than  do  anything  else  on 
earth.  But  it’s  got  run  down,  Rosie.  The 
old  man’s  had  a  mighty  long  spell  of  im- 
luck.  A  few  years  ago  he  got  a  little  mort¬ 
gage  piled  up  on  it,  and  for  nearly  ten 
years  now  he  hasn’t  kept  it  up  like  he 
ought  to.  In  the  country  you’ve  got  to 
have  ready  money  to  wipe  out  mortgages 
and  start  things  goin’  right.  That’s  why 
I’m  here  in  town  railroading,  and  that’s 
why  I’m  saving  every  cent  until  p>eople 
thi^  I’m  a  tightwad.” 

“But,  Jarge,  how  did  they  get  it  away 
from  you  so  many  times?” 

“Well,  just  to  show  you:  Two  years 
ago  one  of  the  bams  burned  down.  That 
cost  me  two  hundred  dollars.  Last  summer 
we  lost  a  couple  of  our  best  cows  worth 
sixty  dollars  apiece.  This  winter  the  old 
man  was  laid  up  with  rheumatiz  a  couple 
o’  months,  and  it  cost  me  a  dollar  a  day  to 
get  the  chores  done,  let  alone  the  doctor’s 
bill.  And  each  time  I  was  just  about  ready 
to  blow  my  job  here  and  hike  for  home.  I 
thought  sure  I’d  be  doing  my  own  plowing 
this  spring.” 

Weariness  and  discouragement  sounded 
in  his  voice,  and  Rosie,  forgetting  her  own 
trouble,  slipped  her  arms  about  lus  neck. 

“I’m  awful  sorry,  Jarge.  Maybe  if 
nothing  happens  this  summer  you’ll  be 
able  to  go  back  in  the  fall.” 

George  shook  himself  doggedly.  “Oh, 
I’ll  get  there  sometime!  I  clean^  up  the 
mortgage  the  first  year  I  was  here,  and 
now  I’m  working  to  pile  up  five  hundred  in 
the  bank  before  I  go.  I’m  getting  there, 
too,  but  I  hope  to  God  I  won’t  have  any 
more  setbacks!” 

“  And  if  you  do,  Jarge?  .  .  .” 

The  answer  came  sharp  and  quick:  “  I’ll 
save  all  the  harder!” 

For  a  few  moments  both  were  silent, 
then  George  sp>oke:  “I’m  sorry,  Rosie, 
about  this  thing.  I  know  how  you  feel.  If 
you  want  to,  after  this  you  can  hide  your 
savings  in  my  trunk.  I’ve  got  two  keys 
and  I’ll  give  you  one.” 

“I — I  didn’t  think  I  w’as  going  to  save 
any  more,  Jarge.” 

“Not  save?  Of  course  you’re  going  to 
save!  You’ve  got  to  save!” 

“Why?” 


“So’s  to  have  something  to  show  for 
your  work.” 

“But  it  takes  so  awful  long,  Jarge,  and 
even  then  maybe  you  lose  it.” 

“I  know,  Rosie,  but  even  so  you  got  to 
do  it.  It’s  only  muckers  that  never  save.” 

“Why,  Jarge!” 

“  Sure,  Rosie.  Only  muckers.  They  blow 
in  every  cent  they  get  as  soon  as  they  make 
it  or  before.  That’s  why  they  can  afford 
to  go  off  on  drunks  and  holler  around  and 
smash  things  up.  They  ain’t  got  nuthin’ 
to  lose,  no  matter  what  they  do.  Oh,  I  tell 
you,  Rosie,  just  show  me  a  loud-mouthed 
mucker  and  I’ll  show  you  a  fellow  that 
doesn’t  know  the  first  thing  about  saving!” 

“Really,  Jarge?” 

“Yes,  really.  And  the  same  way,  take 
decent,  hard-working  p>eople  and  what  do 
you  find?  As  sure  as  you’re  alive,  you’ll 
find  they’re  saving  every  cent  to  put  the 
children  through  school,  or  pay  for  their 
home,  or  take  care  of  the  old  folks.  I  tell 
you,  Rosie,  you  got  to  save  if  ever  you  get 
anywhere  in  this  world!” 

“  But,  Jarge,  I — I  think  I  just  got  to  go 
to  that  Dog  Show  now.” 

George  laughed  and  gave  her  a  little  hug: 
“All  right,  kiddo.  Here’s  the  quarter. 
Have  a  good  time  and  tell  me  about  it  after¬ 
wards.  Next  week,  you  know,  you  can 
begin  saving  in  earnest.  My  trunk - ” 

“Please,  Jarge,”  Rosie  begged,  “don’t 
make  me  promise.  Give  me  a  week  to  think 
about  it.” 

“Of  course  you  can  have  a  week  to  think 
about  it.”  They  were  standing  up  now, 
ready  to  go  into  the  house.  “But  I  know 
all  right  what  you’ll  decide.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

George  stooped  and  gave  her  a  hearty 
country  kiss  smack  on  the  mouth.  “Be¬ 
cause  I  know  there’s  nothing  of  the  mucker 
about  Rosie  O’Brien!” 

And  Rosie,  as  she  slipped  up)-stairs,  tying 
the  quarter  in  the  comer  of  her  handker¬ 
chief,  suddenly  realized  that  she  was  no 
longer  unhappy.  How  could  any  one  be 
unhappy  who  had  a  friend  as  good  and  kind 
as  George  Riley?  And  in  addition  to  him 
she  had  nice  old  Terry — hadn’t  he  given 
her  a  nickel  and  been  sorry  it  wasn’t  a 
quarter? — and  dear  little  Jackie  and  the 
faithful  Janet  and  poor  old  Danny  Agin, 
too!  Thank  goodness,  neither  Ellen  nor 
any  one  else  could  steal  them  away  from 
her! 
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Jeremiah  Consults  a  Doctor 
g/*  Soils 


BY  FREDERICK  IRVING  ANDERSON 


DECORATIONS  BY  CHARLES  S.  CHAPMAN 


— Jeremiah  Hastings,  introduced  in  the  August  instalment  of  “The  Farmer 
of  To-morrow,”  gave  up  being  a  city  consumer  to  become  a  country  producer.  He  borrowed 
money  to  buy  an  Iowa  farm  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre;  but  despite  a  year  of 
abundant  crops  and  high  prices,  he  found  himself  bankrupt,  while  his  neighbors  were  buying 
automobiles.  This  was  because  they  had  either  got  their  farms  from  Uncle  Sam’s  grab- 
bag,  or  inherited  them,  so  they  didn’t  have  to  pay  interest;  and  they  considered  their  farm 
land,  not  as  capital,  but  as  a  means  of  labor. 

Thereupon,  Jeremiah  turned  away  from  the  fat  acres  to  “seconds” — to  drained-swamp 
lands,  cuC-over  timber  tracts,  and  “ditch  ’’-made  farms.  He  found  that  a  farmer  with  very  little 
capital  can  invest  in  some  of  this  land  and  get  returns  for  his  toil.  So  he  became  one  of  the 
^ners  who  are  tackling  our  uncounted  reclaimable  acres. 

Bow  can  he  best  develop  his  new  property  ?  _  • 


0EREMIAH  is  a  farmer  who,  hav¬ 
ing  picked  up  a  scrubby,  boggy 
back-lot  and  shined  it  up  like 
new,  is  suddenly  conscious  of  an 
oMigation  that  land  imposes  on  him  as  its 
owner — the  obligation  to  preserve  his  land 
unbjured  for  posterity. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  in  which  the 
duty  is  brought  home,  combined  with  abun¬ 
dant  advice  for  Jeremiah’s  own  immediate 
advantage.  The  paternal  government,* 
^ch  grudgingly  gave  the  farmer  desk-room 
in  the  Patent  OflSce  in  the  beginning  and  in 


the  end  graduated  him  into  a  fifteen-million- 
doUar-a-year  cabinet  portfolio,  maintains 
a  correspondence  school  for  him.  His  own 
state  vies  with  Washington,  and,  any 
time  he  can  get  a  resp>ectable  handful 
of  neighbors  together,  it  will  send  him  an 
expert  to  talk  tWgs  over  in  person.  And 
besides  his  own  state  there  are  forty-seven 
other  states,  each  supporting  an  agricultural 
college  or  two,  a  commission  of  agriculture, 
and  an  experiment-station,  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  contributes,  to  the 
tune  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  under 
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the  Hatch  Act.  And  they  are  all  as  neigh-  a  chemical  reagent,  the  old  gentleman  would 
borly  and  open-handed  with  their  tracts  as  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  That  is  the 
the  traditional  missionary  among  cannibals,  difference  between  Jeremiah  the  pioneer  of 

In  addition  to  this  abundance  of  good  three  generations  ago  and  Jeremiah  the 
counsel  and  advice,  Jeremiah  has  access  to  pioneer  of  to-day;  the  difference  between 
the  old-line  farm  periodicals,  and  the  illu-  too  much  land — all  you  want  of  it  as  a  gift— 
minated  literature — all  constructive — sent  and  land  scarce  and  somewhat  scrubby, 
out  by  fertilizer  concerns,  and  seed  and  capitalized  in  terms  of  railways  and  markets, 
machinery  houses:  all  orthodox  in  teaching  Jeremiah’s  land  is  his  manufacturing 
that  every  time  you  take  an  ounce  of  food  plant — a  limited  floor-space.  He  wants  to 
off  your  land,  you  must  put  an  ounce  back  get  acquainted  with  it.  He  wants  to  un¬ 
in  pill  form,  or  you  will  overdraw  your  bank  derstand  its  limitations  and  its  possibilities, 
account  and  default  in  your  trust  to  p)OS-  •  That  is  why  he  is  exploring  the  mountain  of 
terity.  advice,  hoping  to  find  the  kernel. 

Nor  is  that  all.  At  the  state  and  county  The  first  truth  he  sought  he  found  not  in 
fairs  and  at  grange  meetings,  and  sometimes  books,  but  at  home,  on  his  own  door-step, 

inadvertently  at  family  picnics,  there  a]>  in  the  person  of  a  Hollander,  ponderous  and 
pear  smug-looking  individuals  obsessed  with  homy-handed,  the  son  of  a  himdred  genera- 
the  idea  that  Jeremiah  needs  jacking-up  in  tions  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  He  was  Jeremiah’s 
his  business.  Among  them  are  some  prac-  next-door  neighbor, 
deal  men  who  have  followed  the  plow  in  “Why  is  it,”  asked  Jeremiah,  “that  your 
their  time;  and  these  Jeremiah  buttonholes  father  in  the  Netherlands  can  grow  forty 

after  the  lecture  and  asks  many  questions,  bushels  of  wheat  on  his  old  land  year  in  and 

But  most  of  them  are  enlightened  aristoc-  year  out,  when  the  best  you  and  I  can  do  is 

racy  from  the  ddes,  railway  presidents,  to  grow  fifteen,  or  possibly  twenty  under 

bankers,  college  professors,  or  philanthro-  exceptional  circumstances?  Is  his  land  any 

pists — men  who  fix  an  accxising  eye  on  Jere-  better  than  ours?  ” 

miah  and  explain  to  him  in  words  of  two  “No,”  said  the  Hollander.  “Idonotbe- 
syllables  how  simple  it  would  be  with  one  lieve  that  the  land,  by  and  large,  is  as  good 
hundred  dollars  to  improve  a  sour  meadow  as  the  land  we  are  tilling.” 

— taking  it  for  granted  he  has  the  hundred;  “Then  why  is  it?  Is  your  father  more  in- 
or  how  the  application  of  a  little  more  Intel-  telligent  than  we  are?  Does  he  plow  better? 
ligence  and  a  little  more  labor  would  double  Has  he  better  machinery?  ” 
or  triple  his  yields — always  assuming  that  “No,”  said  the  immigrant.  “My  father 
Jeremiah  could  disp>ose  of  the  surplus.  taught  me  all  he  knew  about  plowing.  And 

I  had  better  schooling  than  he  did.  And 
THE  LEARNED  FARMER  '  OUT  twine-binders  and  thrashers  beat  his.” 

“Then  why  is  it?” 

And  so  Jeremiah  has  come  to  learn  that  “It  is  like  this,”  explained  the  Hollander, 
the  coimtryman  astride  a  fence  chewing  “  When  you  want  to  yank  out  a  tree  stump, 

a  straw  is  not  the  dull  simple  oaf,  broth-  you  hitch  a  draft  team  to  it.  If  your  tackle 

er  to  the  ox,  that  blank  verse  would  have  snaps  and  you  have  to  drive  to  towm  fora 

him.  Instead  he  is — or  should  be — the  mas-  new  one,  you  hitch  up  your  driving  horse, 

ter  of  the  sciences  from  aphides  to  enzyms.  Your  draft  team  can’t  travel  ten  miles  an 

If  Jeremiah’s  grandfather — the  relic  of  an  hour;  and  your  driving  horse  can’t  budge  a 

Arcadian  Age,  before  bugs,  blight,  and  parlor  tree  stump.  It’s  the  same  with  land.  Some 

conservation — could  have  seen  his  grand-  land  will  grow  forty  bushels  of  wheat;  and 

son’s  hobbies,  several  of  which  have  to  be  some  will  grow  thirty  tons  of  garden  truck, 

identified  with  a  high-power  microscope  or  But  the  same  land  won’t  do  both.  My 
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father  doesn’t  plant  wheat  where  he  ought  to 
plant  potatoes.  He  knows  for  what  crops 
every  single  acre  of  his  land  is  best  fitted. 
That  is  why  he  gets  the  most  out  of  every 
acre — the  big  reason  why.” 

“But  how  does  he  know?”  asked  Jere¬ 
miah. 

“His  father  told  him.” 

“And  who  told  his  father?” 

“His  father’s  father;  and  so  on  back  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  isn’t  so  much  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  skill  as  it  is  a  difference  in  tradition. 
My  fathers  have  been  using  the  same  tools 
for  a  thousand  years;  and  over  here  the  old¬ 
est  land  in  the  country  has  not  been  produ¬ 
cing  more  than  two  hundred  years.” 

Tradition  —  that’s  the  starting  point. 
That’s  what  the  emigrant  leaves  behind  him 
when  he  comes  to  this  country  and  raises 
fifteen  bushels  like  Jeremiah,  instead  of  for¬ 
ty  bushels  like  his  father.  At  home  he 
possessed  the  trade  secret  of  every  acre.  In 
a  thousand  years  each  separate  field  had  told 
its  husbandman,  in  the  language  of  success 
or  failure,  to  what  typ)e  of  farming  it  was 
best  adapted.  In  the  Old  World  every  farm 
is  a  center  of  learning.  Young  men  pay 
h)undly,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
for  the  privilege  of  apprenticing  themselves 
to  the  sons  of  a  hundr^  generations,  though 
the  exact  knowledge  they  gain  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  Ibnits  of  a  square  mile,  or 
a  county,  or  a  province. 

They  do  not  matriculate  for  courses  in 
meteorology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and 
the  other  “  ologies  ”  of  the  cosmology  wWch  a 
younger  people  would  study  to  get  at  the 
same  end  by  deductive  methods;  but  they 
guide  the  plow  according  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors.  Your  Old  World  farmer, 
who  is  so  often  held  up  to  laugh  Jeremiah 
to  scorn,  is  not  a  “scientific  farmer.”  If  at 
home  he  practised  the  same  promiscuous 
agriculture  that  Jeremiah  must  practise  un¬ 
til  he  gets  through  expanding  over  cheap  or 
redaimable  land,  he  would  get  the  same  re¬ 
turns  as  Jeremiah. 

England  farmed  as  great  an  acreage  in 
1350  under  Edward  III  as  she  does  to^ay. 
lhat  means  that  she  has  been  using  the 
same  land,  learning  what  that  land  was  best 
fitted  for,  since  1350.  The  Teuton  has  been 
at  it  a  thousand  years.  China  has  been  at  it 
four  thousand.  China  is  so  far  ahead  of 
Europe  in  adapting  its  food  to  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  land.  And  we  are  so  far  behind. 
But  we  are  catching  up  fast.  We  are  not 


going  to  wait  a  thousand  years,  nor  even 
a  hundred.  We  are  not  going  to  depend  on 
tradition,  because  that  is  too  slow. 

We  are  making  a  card-index  of  our  acres. 
It’s  a  big  job.  There  are  three  hundred  and 
ten  million  acres  imder  the  plow  now. 
Some  day  there  will  be  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  miUion.  When  that  time  comes  w’e 
want  to  know  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  every 
square  rod. 

This  is  how  we  are  going  about  it:  First 
comes  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils  at 
Washington  with  a  queer-looking  auger, 
with  which  he  bores  a  three-foot  hole  in  a 
farmer’s  wheat  field,  to  the  farmer’s  amaze¬ 
ment.  The  expert  carefully  preserves  the 
cylinder  of  soil  right-end  up,  and  analyzes 
it  by  strata.  By  the  time  he  has  passed  it 
through  his  sieves  and  reagents,  has  figured 
on  its  geological  formation  and  origin,  and 
on  rainfall,  altitude,  and  prevailing  winds, 
he  knows  something  that  the  owner  of  the 
acre  does  not  know. 

MAKING  TRADITION-PILLS 

Then  he  asks  the  farmer  what  has  been  his 
experience  with  that  acre.  He  finds  the 
same  soil  on  the  next  farm,  in  the  next  coun¬ 
ty,  in  the  next  state.  He  asks  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  what  their  experience  has  been  with  that 
soil.  By  the  time  he  is  through  he  has  col¬ 
lected  the  experiences  of  a  thousand  farmers 
for  from  five  to  fifty  years.  Then  he  is  able 
to  roll  the  answers  into  one,  and  presto! 
there  is  a  pill  of  tradition,  factory-made. 

Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Jeremiah— 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
•  and  ask  them  if  they  have  surveyed  yom: 
section  yet.  Maybe  they  have.  They  had 
completed  the  survey  of  225,000  square 
miles  broadcast  on  January  i,  1912,  and  had 
catalogued  more 
than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  soil  types. 

They  can  tell 
you  something 
you  don’t  know 
about  your  acres, 

Jeremiah,  and, 
what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  you, 
they  can  give  you 
the  experience  of 
a  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  working  with 
the  same  tools  as 
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yours.  Maybe  you  are  turning  out  fifty- 
cent  dollars  grooving  wheat,  when  you  could 
be  turning  out  one-hundred-cent  dollars 
with  the  same  amoimt  of  labor,  growing  peas. 

There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  an  acre 
could  grow  anything;  and  it  is  true  in  a 
measure.  But  every  acre  is  e^)ecially 
adapted  to  a  peculiar  rotation  that  will 
bring  out  its  maximum  efficiency. 

Com  started  ages  ago  in  Central  America; 
it  worked  north  until  it  found  its  ideal  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  so-called  Com  Belt.  The 
Com  Belt  has  been  gradually  drawing  in, 
specializing  in  com.  Jeremiah’s  father  used 
to  grow  wheat  in  the  Com  Belt;  but  since  his 
time  wheat  has  moved  farther  north,  seeking 
its  particuar  soil  and  climate. 

Do  you  know  why  the  Albemarle  pippin 
is  such  a  work  of  art?  Simply  because  it  is 
so  highly  specialized.  It  is  grown  in  its 
perfection  only  in  sheltered  coves  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevation  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 
Boston  lettuce  is  not  an  empty  name.  The 
tmck  soils  around  Boston  alone  produce  it. 
The  greenhouses  of  Washington  and  Alex¬ 
andria  grow  the  finest  violets,  of  imsur- 
passed  fragrance;  and  they  bring  the  highest 
price  wherever  sold.  New  York  can  not 
vie  with  Boston  for  lettuce,  nor  with  Wash¬ 
ington  for  violets;  but  she  can  outdo  both 
with  roses. 

KEEPING  CROPS  IN  THEIR  PLACES 

Hood  River  apples  grow  best  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley.  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  are 
as  much  a  product  of  the  peculiar  soil  as  are 
Boston  lettuce,  Washin^on  violets,  and 
New  York  roses.  Kentucky  hunters  and 
Kentucky  thoroughbreds  are  the  product  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  which  in  turn  is  the 
product  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  that  happ>ens 
to  run  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  California  has  given  up  wheat  for 
dtms  fmits.  Kansas  harvests  a  million 
acres  of  alfalfa  every  year,  not  because  alfal¬ 
fa  is  the  best  fodder,  but  because  it  is  the 
fodder  best  adapted  to  the  p>eculiarities  of 
her  soils.  As  an  example  of  the  ultra-refine¬ 
ment  of  acres,  the  province  of  Almeria,  in 
Spain,  contains  the  only  soil  in  the  world 
which  will  produce  a  tme  Malaga  grape  that 
will  stand  ocean  shipment;  and  two  prov¬ 
inces  in  little  Belgium  supply  the  world 
with  its  endive  sal^. 

When  Jeremiah  learns  to  keep  each  crop 
in  its  pla^,  then  he  will  have  taken  a  long 


step  toward  meeting  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  that  the  growing  hunger  of  the 
world  puts  on  his  acres.  Crop  specializa¬ 
tion  and  good  seed  are  the  starting  levers. 
Some  day  soon  the  whole  nation  is  going  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  geography  of 
soil  provinces  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
geography  of  arbitrary  state  lines,  and 
should  be  included  in  the  common-sdiool 
curriculum.  There  are  several  publications 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Soils  (notably  Bulle¬ 
tin  55,  “Soils  of  the  United  States”)  that 
should  be  included  among  the  text-books 
of  every  high  school  in  the  land. 

So  far,  it  is  plain  sailing  for  JeremiaL 
But  no  farther,  if  he  sticks  to  books. 

Naturally,  before  he  tries  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  acres,  he  would  like  to  know  how 
much  is  obtainable. 

The  Government  has  spent  more  than 
fifty  million  dollars  trying  to  answer  this 
question — trying  to  bl(^  out  the  resources 
of  our  farms,  as  an  engineer  blocks  out  the 
ore  in  a  mine.  How  long  will  the  soil  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  us?  If  all  the  pamphlets  print¬ 
ed  on  the  result  of  these  researches  were 
stacked  end  on  end,  they  would  reach  to  the 
moon  and  back.  Jeremiah  questions  these 
tracts.  He  exp>ects,  naturally,  to  find  the 
answer.  Instep,  he  finds  that  about  seven¬ 
ty  years  ago  a  great  chemist  named  Baron 
Justin  von  Liebig  came  along  and.  tied  the 
question  in  a  hard  knot;  and  that  most  of 
the  research  that  has  followed  has  only 
served  to  make  the  tangle  worse. 

Liebig  is  orthodoxy.  This  is  his  theory 
— or  what  it  has  grown  to  be,  in  the  seventy 
years  of  investigation:  that  the  available 
resources  of  the  soil  are  as  definite  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  resources  of  a  mine;  that  every 
time  Jeremiah  takes  a  crop  away  from  the 
land,  he  is  like  a  miner  hauling  coal  out  of 
the  mine.  If  he  is  progressive  and  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  he  is  simply  hurrying  the  day  of  in¬ 
evitable  doom.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom;  and  then 
we  shall  have  to  subsist  on  wind  and  water, 
waiting  through  a  geological  epoch  for 
Nature  to  build  up  the  account  again. 

This  is  the  theory  that  actuates  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  every  exp>eriment-station  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  theory  that 
writes  the  text-books  of  our  agricultural 
colleges.  This  is  the  theory  that  has  tied  a 
tin  can  to  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  a 
chemical  fertilizer  industry — notable  in 
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which  is  the  Beef  Trust — which  last  year 
drew  from  the  orthodox  farmer  the  tidy  sum 
of  $114,000,000. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  pa¬ 
ternal  government  that  subsidizes  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a 
year  each,  the  same  government  that  has 
established  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  country  with 
land  grants,  steps 
forward  with  this 
announcement: 

“TAe  resources 
of  the  soil  are  the 
one  immutable 
asset  of  the  nation. 

They  can  be  im¬ 
paired  by  abuse; 
but  never  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

Rather  bewil¬ 
dering,  isn’t  it? 

The  rock  on 
which  they  split 
is  the  word  “available.  ’  ’  A  plant  must  have 
its  mineral  food  —  principally  phosphoric 
add  and  the  salts  of  potash — in  soluble 
form  before  it  can  utilize  it. 

The  orthodox  school  says  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  minerals  is  being 
liberated  at  a  time — that  only  the  current 
interest  on  the  bank  account  of  the  soil  is 
available,  is  soluble. 

The  handful  of  offidal  chemists,  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  assert  that  the  mineral  re¬ 
quirements  of  plants  are  at  all  times  present 
in  the  soil  in  available  form  and  in  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities;  that  it  is  not  only  the 
interest,  but  the  capital  as  well,  which 
{^nts  can  utilize. 

And,  as  usual  in  such  a  controversy.  Dr. 
Statistics  is  on  the  hring-line,  doling  out 
his  wares  impartially  to  both  sides. 

Orthodoxy,  however,  holds  the  center  of 
the  stage  through  sheer  force  of  numbers 
and  through  the  impetus  given  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  point  in  its  creed  by  the  reputation 
of  the  great  chemist  now  forty  years 
dead. 

When  a  few  scientists  working  in  labor¬ 
atories  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  came  forward  five  years  ago 
with  the  statement  that  Liebig,  so  far  as 
his  theory  of  doom  was  concerned,  was  all 
bosh  and  fiddlesticks,  there  was  straightway 
an  investigation  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  at  which  the 


shocked  fertilizer  industry  sat  as  the  indig¬ 
nant  audience. 

Nothing  came  of  the  investigation  ex¬ 
cept  the  calling  of  some  hard  names  back 
and  forth,  and  a  suggestion  that  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  heresy  of  “immutable  assets” 
confine  their  publicity  bulletins  to  editions 
of  a  thousand  copies  each  (as  prescribed  by 
1  a  w  concerning 
scientific  trea¬ 
tises),  and  furth¬ 
ermore  that  these 
government  bul¬ 
letins  be  not  given 
away  as  are  the 
moon-high  stacks 
o  f  orthodoxy — 
but  sold  at  the 
bare  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  binding. 

Has  Jeremiah, 
the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  who 
subscribes  to  or¬ 
thodoxy  at  the  rate  of  $114,000,000  a  year, 
heard  that  his  acres,  if  he  treats  them  re¬ 
spectfully,  will  continue  to  feed  him  and 
his  children  for  countless  generations  to 
come,  without  the  aid  of  plant  food  in 
pill  form?  The  chances  are  that  he  has  not. 
Most  of  the  thousand  copies  that  might 
tell  him  have  foimd  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  college  professors  and  experiment-station 
investigators,  to  be  filed  away  in  the 
waste-basket. 

What  Jeremiah  does  hear  is  the  old  slo¬ 
gan: 

“Feed  the  soil  and  it  will  feed  you.” 

And  when  he  picks  up  an  agricultural 
paper,  he  finds  invariably  a  query  running 
something  like  this: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  harvest  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  want  to  default  in  my 
trust  to  posterity.  I  want  to  hand  on  my  farm  to 
my  son  as  good  as  when  I  got  it.  What  chemicals 
must  I  return  to  the  land  to  balance  the  draft  of 
my  wheat  crop? 

Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent  drew  thirty  bushels  instead  of 
the  standard  fifteen.  The  orthodox  editor 
promptly  consults  his  handy  tables  —  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  any  niunber  of  concerns, 
both  oflBcial  and  commercial — and  informs 
this  advanced  farmer  that  he  has  extracted 
from  his  soil,  acre  for  acre,  sixty  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  eighteen  p>oimds  of  phosphoric 
add,  and  twenty-eight  poimds  of  potash — 
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which  he  must  return  in  pill  form  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  trying  to  outdo  his  neighbors.  It 
is  quite  a  pen^ty,  quite  a  discount  on  pro¬ 
gressiveness — soU  specialization,  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  careful  cultivation,  and  the  like — ^when 
one  turns  to  the  advertising  columns  and 
discovers  that  nitrogen  is  sold  for  eighteen 
cents  a  pound,  and  potash  and  phosphoric 
add  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  ptound. 
This  cuts  in  some,  even  on  doUar-wheat 
profits. 

This  theory  of  doom  is  very  definite.  It  is 
reduced  to  pounds  and  ounces.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  computation  of  diminishing  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  several  apostles  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  sden- 
tific  sodeties  to-day,  have  gone  to  consid¬ 
erable  pains  to  figure  out  the  end  of  the 
world — or  at  least  the  end  of  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  (and  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  not 
keep  up  our  interest  in  life  after  the  food  is 
gone).  They  say  that  the  soils  of  the  United 
States  will  cease  producing  food  in  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
That  is,  of  coiu^,  without  the  aid  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
State  Department  has  been  quarreling  with 
Germany  for  the  past  eighteen  months  over 
her  potash.  Secretary  ELnox  conducted  the 
diplomatic  squabble  strictly  according  ^o 
Liebig. 

SEVENTY  YEAES  TILL  STARVATION? 

For  instance,  the  chemists  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  analyzing  the  soils  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  and  wdghing  crop  drafts 
against  the  result,  have  stated  that  the 
soils  of  that  region  possess  sufi^dent  of  the 
ingredients  of  fertility  to  continue  produ¬ 
cing  food  at  their  present  rate  for  only  sev¬ 
enty  years — or  is  it  sixty-nine? 

At  their  present  rate,  mind  you!  Should 
any  considerable  number  of  the  farmers  of 
Little  Egypt  get  rich  enough,  or  intelligent 
enough,  or  mad  enough,  to  put  into  practise 
the  doctrine  of  soil  and  se^  selection,  and 
to  produce  three  times  the  crops  they  are 
producing  to-day,  then  the  day  of  doom 
would  a^^roach  on  horseback. 

Southern  Illinois  is  not  an  exception  in 
its  impending  fate,  if  you  believe  in  Liebig. 
Western  Maryland,  northern  New  York, 
and  New  England  are  among  the  localities 
where  the  Jeremiahs  are  skating  on  very 
thin  ice  indeed — tinless  they  patronize  the 


fertilizer  concerns.  And,  after  all,  the  pwt- 
ash  and  phosphate  deposits  and  the  nitrate 
beds  are  no  deeper  nor  wider  than  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  coal  seams. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  “exhausted 
soil,”  that  mysterious  cataclysmic  ending 
that  we  are  told  is  floating  in  on  the  flood 
tide.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  mathemat¬ 
ics — and  faith  in  Liebig.  The  astonishing 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  casting  a 
longer  shadow  ahead,  like  Halley’s  comet, 
or  a  copper-colored  cloud  on  a  summer’s 
day.  Even  when  so  great  a  savant  as  Sir 
William  Crookes  arose  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(of  which  he  was  then  president)  several 
years  ago,  and  predicted  that  the  world 
would  have  to  st(^  growing  wheat  in  an¬ 
other  fifty  years  because  there  would  be  no 
more  nitrates — even  then  not  many  people 
seemed  to  worry. 

And  while  we  are  figuring  on  this  coining 
wind-and-water  diet,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  rains  leach  out  of  the  soils  every  year 
two  or  three  times  as  much  soluble  plant 
food  as  the  crops  remove,  and  carry  it  away 
to  the  seal  But  even  aside  from  this  fact, 
overlooked  by  the  dour  mathematicians, 
what  will  happen  if  Jeremiah  swallows  this 
bait  of  soil  sdection,  and  the  rest?  The 
answer  is  obvious,  according  to  the  science 
of  agriculture  as  it  exists  to-day  in  our 
text-books.  Let  us  quote  from  Dr,  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
author  of  the  standard  text-book,  “Soil 
Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture.” 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  more  right 
to  assume  that  we  have  enriched  the  soil,  sim¬ 
ply  because  we  have  found  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  larger  crops,  than  w’e  have  to  assume 
that  we  have  increased  our  bank  account  be¬ 
cause  we  have  begun  to  write  larger  checks 
against  it.  Possibly  this  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  considering  the  very  erroneous  belief 
that  the  rotation  of  crops  eiuiches  the  soil, 
while  the  fact  is  that  the  rotation  of  crops  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  effect  on  the  soil  as  the  rotation 
of  the  check-book  among  different  members  of 
the  family  would  produce  on  the  bank  account 
The  difference  is  that  we  do  not  assume  that 
our  bank  account  is  increasing  simply  because 
we  are  getting  more  money  out  of  it  tempo¬ 
rarily;  while  it  is  assumed  that  we  are  positively 
enriching  the  soil  simply  because  we  are  getting 
more  fertility  out  of  it  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  plausible  explana¬ 
tion,  this  theory  of  the  mineral  requirements 
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of  plants,  and  the  farmer  lives  pretty  far 
bade  in  the  backwoods  who  has  not  heard 
of  it  and  accepted  it  as  orthodoxy.  It  takes 
the  onus  off  the  individual  and  shoulders  it 
on  Providence. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  weak  spwt  in  the 
chemical  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try,  as  established  by 
Liebig.  That  is — history. 

It  so  happens  that 
“Prindples  of  Chemistry 
as  Applied  to  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  Liebig’s  book,  has 
not  been  translated  into 
Chinese.  China  doesn’t 
know  anything  about 
chemicals  for  growing  food. 

Yet  she  manages ‘to  sup¬ 
port  a  population  more 
dense  than  that  of  western 
Europe  on  a  bank  account 
of  soil  fertility  that  has 
been  continuously  drawn 
against  for  more  than  four 
thousand  years.  .\nd  she 
does  it  alone,  unaided  by 
imports  —  except  in  the 
matter  of  opium .  And  the 
best  part  of  it  is  that  the 
soils  of  China  are  richer, 
more  productive  to-day 
than  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago — or  a  thousand, 
or  possibly  four  thousand. 

Again — when  the  la¬ 
mented  Conservation 
Commission  was  worrying 
over  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  Peter-paying-Paul 
system  of  farming  with 
chemicals,  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  atWashingtonsecured 
several  thousand  soil 
samples  from  Europe  for 
analysis.  The  fine  farming 
of  Europe  had  been  thrown  in  their  teeth  so 
often  that  they  wanted  to  find  out  about  the 
business.  They  e.xpected  to  find  that  the 
hunger  of  a  thousand  years  in  Europe  had 
eaten  quite  a  resp)ectable  hole  in  the  bank 
accoimt  of  these  soils.  For  Europe  hasn’t 
been  using  chemicals  any  longer  than  we 
have — only  since  the  time  of  Liebig. 

But  they  didn’t  find  anything  of  the  kind. 
Analysis  failed  to  show  any  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  soils  of  Europe,  which 


grow  three  crops  to  our  one,  and  the  soils 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  wearing  out  after  less  than  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  figures  on  yields  shows  that  the 
soils  of  Europe  are  actually  growing  richer 
year  after  year — and  have 
been,  since  long  before  the 
birth  of  Liebig. 

Secretary  James  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  deserves  credit  for 
countenancing  a  front  at¬ 
tack  on  the  theory  of 
doom  —  and  “counte¬ 
nance”  is  the  right  word, 
because  the  lobby  is 
against  it,  although  the 
history  of  four  thousand 
years  is  in  favor  of  it. 

The  attack  began  in  the 
laboratory.  It  extended 
to  field  work,  and  is  still 
going  on.  And  before  it  is 
finished  Herr  Liebig  will  be 
in  the  waste -basket.  A 
few  months  ago,  the 
director  of  the  experiment- 
station  at  Geneva,  New 
York,  came  out  with  the 
announcement  that  fifteen 
years  of  investigation  has 
established  the  fact  that 
chemical  fertilizers  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  fruit  trees  are  ab¬ 
solutely  valueless;  that 
applying  the  salts  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  or  phosphorus 
to  apples  is  like  carrying 
coal  to  Newcastle;  that  it 
is  a  desert  waste  indeed 
that  does  not  possess 
enough  of  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  for  coimtless  gen¬ 
erations. 

Exit,  in  a  puff  of 
smoke,  the  old  saw  that  potash  grows  fruit! 

If  this  announcement  had  come  five  years 
ago,  there  would  have  been  a  loud  explosion. 
As  it  is,  the  agricultural  press  has  main¬ 
tained  a  constrained  silence.  But  it  so  haj)- 
pens  that  the  Government  experts  had  al¬ 
ready  made  a  similar  announcement,  al¬ 
though  a  more  sweeping  one.  They  went 
so  far — in  their  limited  edition  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies  —  as  to  take  the  blame  for 
unproductive  land  off  the  shoulders  of 
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Providence  and  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  farmer.  Liebig  and  the  pack  following  at 
his  heels  barked  up  the  wrong  tree.  The  nor¬ 
mal  agricultural  soil  will  never  be  exhausted 
of  the  mineral  requirements  of  plants.  Of 
the  seventeen  elements  required,  only  one 
— ^nitrogen — ^is  fugitive. 

This  exception  seems  to  hark  back  to  the 
most  dolefiU  prediction  of  all,  that  of  Sir 
William  Crookes.  But  Sir  William  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  air  we 
breathe  is  nitrogen  and  that  thirty-five 
thousand  tons  of  this  very  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  of  plant  food — worth  eighteen  cents 
a  pound — hang  suspended  over  every  acre 
on  the  globe.  This  seemed  one  of  the  gross 
ineconomies  of  Nattire;  until,  thirty  years 
ago,  Hellriegel  demonstrated  that  the  leg- 
umes — the  pod-bearing  plants  such  as 
clover,  alfalfa,  beans,  f>eas,  etc. — had  the 
power  of  assimilating  this  atmospheric  ni¬ 
trogen  by  means  of  bacteria  on  their  roots 
and  storing  it  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of  other 
crops.  An  acre  of  clover  stores  about  two 
hundred  pmunds  of  nitrogen.  And  against 
the  day  when  man  becomes  too  busy  to 
grow  legumes,  or  land  becomes  too  valua¬ 
ble,  man  has  invented  a  device  for  blowing 
air  against  an  electric  arc,  to  oxidize  the 
nitrogen  and  gather  it  up  by  the  bagful. 

If  Nature  has  suppli^  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  it  is  the  farmer’s  fault  if  he  bimgles. 
And  he  does  bungle.  Everywhere  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  “robbing  the  soil,”  or  “mining  the 
fertility.”  Most  of  the  fault-finders  stand 
pat  on  the  theory  of  doom,  and  advise  a 
dose  of  chemicals.  The  fact  that  chemicals 
actually  do  act  as  a  tonic  in  many  cases  b 
what  keeps  the  majority  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

There  is  another  explanation.  Maybe 
the  land  is  tired. 

If  a  man  works  ten  hours  a  day  breaking 
stone,  he  is  tired.  Inject  some  of  his  blood 
into  the  arteries  of  a  man  who  is  just  out  of 
bed  after  a  good  sleep;  and  without  turning 
a  hand  with  the  maid,  he  will  immediately 
begin  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  fa¬ 
tigue.  He  is  poisoned  by  fati^e. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with  soil.  Take 
a  sample  of  soil  that  is  tired  of  growing 
wheat — refuses  to  grow  wheat.  Inoculate  a 
sample  of  virgin  prairie  loam  with  mmsture 
from  this  tired  soil,  and  the  virgin  loam  re¬ 
fuses  to  grow  wheat.  Why?  Not  because 
its  plant  food  is  exhausted.  It  contains 
enough  for  a  million  generations  of  wheat. 


It  b  poisoned,  like  the  laborer — poisoned 
by  fatigue. 

Thb  experiment  suggested  a  nice  little 
problem  for  the  laboratory  workers:  to  iso¬ 
late  thb  p>oison.  Weichart,  a  German  chem- 
bt,  extracted  from  fatigued  muscles  a  true 
toxin.  Why  not  from  fatigued  soil? 

WHAT  MAKES  LAND  TIRED 

The  investigators  began  with  virgin  soil, 
and  planted  wheat  in  it.  When  the  wheat 
was  sLx  weeks  old,  they  plucked  it  out  by  the 
roots  and  threw  it  away.  Then  they  plant¬ 
ed  more  wheat.  The  second  crop  came  up 
weak  and  spindling,  and  finally  withered 
away  and  died. 

They  analyzed  thb  tired  soil,  and  found 
several  complex  substances  which  appar¬ 
ently  had  bwn  excreted  by  the  roots  of  the 
growing  plants.  That  was  the  only  way  to 
account  for  their  presence.  Several  have 
been  given  cryptic  names,  such  as  picoline 
carboxylic  add,  uvitonic  add,  the  pyridine 
derivatives,  and  dihydroxystearic  add.  The 
last  has  been  found  almost  invariably  m 
samples  of  unproductive  soib  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  the 
p)ower  of  rendering  any  soil  unproductive, 
no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be  in  min¬ 
eral  requbites. 

After  the  second  crop  of  wheat  failed,  they 
planted  cow-peas.  They  grew  lustily. 
The  soil  that  had  poisoned  itself  against 
wheat  was  not  sterile  for  a  plant  of  another 
family.  And  cow-peas  poisoned  the  soil 
against  cow-peas,  but  not  against  a  third 
family  of  plants,  say  potatoes.  And  after 
cow-p>eas  and  potatoes  had  been  grown 
successfully  where  wheat  would  not  grow 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the  wheat 
toxin  had  disappeared,  and  the  rotation 
came  back  to  wheat  again.  Thus  every 
family  of  plants  seems  to  manufacture  a 
fKHSon  fatal  to  its  own  children,  but  not  to 
the  children  of  another  family.  And  one 
family  seems  actually  to  deanse  the  soil  of 
the  toxin  of  another.  Thb  accounts  for  the 
benefidal  effects  on  the  soil  of  the  simple 
practise  of  rotating  croi>s,  a  practise  that  b 
as  old  as  the  hills  among  farmers,  taught 
not  by  sdence,  but  by  exp)erience. 

All  of  which  but  serves  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  farming  has  made  greater  strides 
as  an  art  than  as  a  sdence.  Husbandmen 
grew  clover  and  the  other  legrunes  for  a 
thousand  years  before  Hellriegel  came 
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along  to  tell  them  why  it  was  good  practise. 
Just  as  husbandmen  had  rotated  crops  a 
thousand  years  before  the  present-day 
scientists  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  plant 
poisons. 

Take  this  soil  that  is  exhausted  from 
growing  wheat.  Boil  it, 
bake  it  in  an  oven, 
apply  lime,  charcoal, 
formaldehyde,  stuff  it 
with  vegetable  mold  or 
any  other  organic  sub¬ 
stance  that  liberates 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  process  of  decay, 
aerate  it,  freeze  it,  let  it 
lie  fallow,  give  it  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  drought.  In 
other  words,  cleanse  it, 
sterilize  it.  Then  try  a 
second  generation  of 
wheat.  It  grows  as 
lustily  as  on  virgin  loam. 

This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what 
tradition  has 
taught  the  Old 
World  farmer 
to  do.  In  the 
first  place,  he 
diverges  his 
crops.  In  the 
second,  he 
stuffs  the  soil 
with  decaying 
organic  mat¬ 
ter,  such  as 
stable  refuse, 
and  green 
crops  to  plow 
under. 

Nature  has 
packed  normal  soils  with  these  same  “ster 
ilizing”  forces.  The  soil  is  full  of  bacteria, 
yeasts,  molds,  the  “phagocytes”  that  set 
free  gases  that  cleanse  the  soil  of  its  toxins. 
Nature  intervenes  a  season  between  crops  to 
give  the  soil  rest,  to  let  heat,  cold,  and 
sunlight  restore  it  to  health;  just  as  she  pro¬ 
vides  sleep  for  the  tired  laborer  when  his  mus- 
des  are  poisoned  with  the  toxin  of  fatigue. 
Our  western  prairies  were  packed  with  the 
decaying  vegetation  of  thousands  of  years 
when  we  found  them  waiting  the  plow;  and 
it  required  a  generation  or  two  of  single-crop¬ 
ping  to  break  down  the  reserve  of  sanitary 


forces  that  had.been  so  long  storing.  Single¬ 
cropping  is  breaking  down  soils  here,  there, 
everywhere  in  this  new  farm  country.  WTien 
the  yields  begin  to  fall,  the  average  farmer 
runs  to  the  fertilizer-bag,  telling  himself  that 
Providence  has  been  parsimonious  with  the 
mineral  requisites  of  plant 
food;  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
has  burned  out  the  purifying 
agencies,  and  reduced  his  soil 
to  nothing  but  “plant  food.” 

All  of  this  is  giving  rise  to 
a  new  science  of  farming — 
called  Soil  Sanitation;  which 
means  first  and  always  that 
the  soil  is  a  living  thing,  and 
that  the  duty  of  the  husband¬ 
man  is  not  so  much  to  feed  it 
as  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 

The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  new  science  of  sod 
sanitation  is  that  as  an  art  it 
is  thousands  of  years  old. 

The  chemists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  have 
issued  their 
pronuncia- 
mento  that  no 
normal  soil  is 
deficient  in  the 
available  min¬ 
eral  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  plant 
food.  And  they 
have  shown 
how  by  soil 
sanitation  the  farmer  can  at¬ 
tain  all  of  the  benefits  for  the 
possession  of  which  he  is  now 
blindly  spending  more  than  a 
himdred  million  dollars  a 
year.  We  are  cultivating 
about  three  hundred  and  ten  million  acres 
to-day.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  cviltivate 
more  than  nine  hundred  nullion  acres. 

Meantime  there  is  a  big  task  at  hand 
for  the  nation  and  the  forty-eight  states  that 
pretend  to  subsidize  the  farmer  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year.  That  is  to 
get  together  and  cut  out  the  dead  wood  that 
has  accumulated  in  three  generations  of 
misdirected  effort.  It  is  time  to  re^^Tite 
the  text-books,  to  formulate  anew  the 
theory  and  practise  of  farming  according 
to  the  a-b-c  of  past  experience  and  latter- 
day  science. 


THE  END. 


^  yrnin  ^ 
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- [HERE’S  Fido?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  off  somewhere  trying 

to  wt  Amv  marri«»H!”  <iaiH  AHria 


I  to  get  Amy  married! ”  said  Alida. 

'  And  as  for  me,  I  sat  down  in 
the  wicker  chair.  In  fact,  if  the  wicker 
chair  hadn’t  been  there,  I  rather  think  I 
should  have  sat  down  on  the  veranda 
floor. 

When  Alicia’s  sister  Amy  came  to  visit 
us  (and  Alida  has  the  most  wonderful  sisters 
in  the  world)  we  were  uneasy  at  first  as  to 
how  the  |)ets  would  take  it.  But  Amy 
hadn’t  been  in  the  house  twenty-four  hours 
before  I  (for  one)  was  almost  jealous  at  the 
attention  which  Fido  and  Peter  were  paying 
her.  Alicia  told  me,  in  confidence,  that  this 
was  because  Amy  was  forever  giving  them 
bits  of  meat  and  throwing  Fido’s  ball  and 
rubbing  Peter’s  head. 

Indeirf,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
Amy  was  so  young  and  pretty  I  think  I 
should  have  asked  her  first  (taking  her 
aside,  and  speaking  gently)  to  be  careful 
not  to  wean  away  the  affections  of  our  ball¬ 
playing  and  luxury-loving  pets,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Fido’s  age  and  the  further  fact  that 
Peter  is  exp)ect^  to  earn  his  living  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  family  mice — which  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  cat  who  is  having 
his  head  rubbed  all  day  long.  I  was  even 
considering  the  best  way  of  approaching 
Amy  on  this  delicate  subject  (without  hurt¬ 
ing  her  young  and  pretty  feelings  in  the 


slightest  degree)  when  I  was  suddenly 
called  out  of  town  on  a  business  matter 
which  kept  me  away  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

I  was  glad  then  that  Amy  was  staying 
with  us,  because  I  knew  she  would  be  good 
company  for  Alicia.  When  I  last  saw  her 
she  was  throwing  Fido’s  ball  under  the  hy¬ 
drangea  bush  and  rubbing  the  head  of  our 
gratified  cat  (who  was  curled  in  her  1^, 
lazily  watching  Fido  run  after  his  ball).  But 
I  controlled  my  somewhat  pardonable  fed- 
ing  of  jealousy  to  such  a  degree  that  I  even 
told  myself  that  exercise  w’as  good  for  Fido 
(his  fat  old  back  was  getting  to  be  a  byword 
on  our  street)  and  that,  after  all,  if  Peter 
did  have  his  head  rubb^  all  day  long,  he 
could  still  catch  his  mice  at  night  and  so 
discharge  his  duties  to  the  family. 

These  thoughts  were  yet  in  my  mind  when 
I  returned  from  my  three  weeks’  absence. 

“Where’s  Fido?”  I  asked,  after  I  had 
kissed  Alicia  and  had  been  greeted  with  a 
welcome  such  as  only  Alicia  knows  how  to 
give. 

“He’s  off  somewhere  trying  to  get  Amy 
married,”  said  Alicia. 

And  after  I  had  sat  down  in  the  wicker 
chair  she  added :  “  That’s  what  makes  Peter 
so  sulky.” 

Fortunately  for  me  (and  the  chair),  it 
was  a  stout  wicker  chair,  or  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  gone  right  through  to  the  floor 
of  the  veranda. 
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Five  minutes  earlier  I  had  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  our  street  and  had  whistled  for  Fido 
to  come  and  meet  me.  There  was  no  an¬ 
swering  scuffle  of  feet  down  our  gravel  path, 
however,  and  1  thought  at  once  that  Amy 
had  surely  succeed^  in  weaning  Fido’s 
affections  away  from  me.  A  minute  later, 
when  I  walk^  up  our  piazza  steps  and 
found  Peter  sitting  on  the  balcony  railing 
and  staring  down  the  street  with  a  certain 
sour  intensity  which  left  me  altogether  out 
of  his  visual  calculations,  the  conviction 
grew  that  Amy  had  succeeded  all  too  well. 
It  had  therefore  been  a  downright  relief  to 
see  Alicia  come  dancing  forward  (as  Alicia 
only  can)  in  her  white  linen  with  the  blue 
buttons,  and  to  have  her  give  me  such  a 
welcome  home  that  for  the  time  being  I 
forgot  the  extraordinary  absence  of  Fido 
and  the  even  more  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Peter. 

But  then  I  remembered,  and,  when  I 
asked  Alicia  where  Fido  was,  she  answered 
me  in  the  memorable  words  which  I  have 
already  set  down. 

“Trying  to  get  Amy  married,  Alicia!”  I 
cried.  “Fido  is?” 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  her  head  nodding  and 
her  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds.  “That’s 
what  makes  Peter  so  sulky.  He’s  waiting 
for  them  to  come  back.” 

“I  suppose,”  I  said — I  detected  a  trace 
of  bitterness  in  my  voice — “I  supp>ose 
he  is  waiting  to  have  his  head  rubbed 
again.” 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  earnestly,  “no,  Ed¬ 
ward;  it  isn’t  that.”  And,  whispering  in  my 
ear,  she  added:  “  Peter  is  trying  to  get  Amy 
married,  too!” 

“Oh!”  I  muttered  in  absolute  amaze¬ 
ment,  “Peter  is  trying  to  get  her  married, 
too?” 

“Yes!”  whispered  Alicia,  more  earnestly 
than  before,  “but  to  another  man!” 

And  just  at  that  moment,  when  I  felt 
that  reason  was  tottering  on  its  throne, 
Fido  came  trotting  up  the  gravel  path  with 
the  air  of  a  dog  singularly  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  after  he  had  greeted 
me  like  the  dear  old  friend  that  he  is 
(managing  all  the  time  to  wag  his  tail  at 
the  exact  angle  which  was  most  annoying 
to  Peter),  he  seated  himself  on  the  top  step 
and  contemplated  natme  in  a  benevolent 
manner  that  was  greatly  in  contrast  to  the 
sour  and  suspicious  glances  which  Peter  was 
casting  up  and  down  the  street. 


“Why!”  cned  Alicia,  suddenly  rising, 
“he  hasn’t  brought  them  back!” 

“Hasn’t  brought  who  back?”  I  asked, 
with  a  disregard  of  grammar  for  which  I 
can  find  no  excuse  except  the  state  of  my 
feelings. 

“He  hasn’t  brought  Amy  and  Fred 
back!”  cried  Alicia,  peering  up  and  down 
the  street  even  as  Peter  was  doing  (though 
not  at  all  with  the  same  expression).  “He 
took  them  for  a  walk,  and  he  hasn’t  brought 
them  back!” 

“Amy  and  Fred?”  I  asked,  blinking  my 
eyes.  “What  Fred?” 

“Fred  Flanders,  of  course,”  said  Alicia. 
“Where  are  they,  Fido?  \^ere  did  you 
leave  them?” 

But  Fido  simply  looked  around  at  us  over 
his  shoulder  with  th^  amiable  smile  of  a 
good-natured  old  dog  who  is  enjoying  (in 
secret)  a  little  joke  of  his  own,  and,  after 
directing  a  particularly  triumphant  glance 
at  the  sulking  Peter,  he  smfied  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor  and  again  turned  his  benevo¬ 
lent  gaze  upon  the  landscape. 

“Do  you  mean  young  Flanders  who  lives 
on  the  hill?”  I  asked.  “And  has  he  gone 
for  a  walk  with  Amy?  ” 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  excitedly  (nod¬ 
ding  her  head  twice — once  for  each  query). 
“He’s  the  one  that  Fido’s  trying  to  get 
married  to  Amy.  And  he  hasn’t  brought 
them  back!” 

“But  I  didn’t  know  we  were  acquainted 
with  Flanders,”  I  said,  blinking  my  eyes 
again  and  groping  for  light. 

“We  weren’t,”  said  Alicia,  “until  Fido 
introduced  him  to  us.  But  now  of  course 
we  know  him  very  well.” 

I  looked  at  Fido’s  fat  old  back,  desp>er- 
ately  searching  for  a  clue  to  this  great  mys¬ 
tery,  but  the  only  information  I  could  glean 
from  Fido’s  back  was  the  fact  that  Fido 
was  getting  fatter  than  ever.  Whereupon, 
in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  I  turned  to 
Alicia  and  tried  my  best  to  keep  my  mouth 
from  staying  open. 

“  Alicia,”  I  pleaded,  “  tell  me  all!  ” 

“Well,”  said  Alicia,  wrinkling  her  pretty 
nose  (a  trick  she  has  when  she  is  thinking 
deeply)  “it  began  the  very  day  after  you 
left.  Amy  was  sitting  on  the  piazza - ” 

“Throwing  Fido’s  ball?”  I  complained. 

“Why,  yes!”  cried  Alicia.  “How  did 
you  guess  it,  Edward?” 

“  Go  on,”  I  groaned.  “  No  wonder  he  sits 
there  and  never  gives  me  a  look.  Go  on!” 
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“Amy  was  throwing  Fido’s  ball,”  con¬ 
tinued  Alida.  “We  were  going  for  a  walk, 
but  it  was  too  windy,  and  Amy  pretended  to 
throw  the  ball  but  kept  it  hidden  in  her 
hand — you  know.  Fido  scampered  down 
the  steps,  and  the  first  thing  Amy  knew  he 
was  scampering  back  again  with  a  man’s 
hat  in  his  mouth.” 

Looking  at  the  accomplished  Fido  then 
(on  the  top  step),  I  saw  Uiat  he  had  one  of 
his  ears  turned  back,  and  that  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  conversation  in  a  very  satisfied  sort 
of  a  way;  and  yet  in  some  subtle  manner  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  this  was  merely 
the  preface,  and  that  before  the  story  was 
end^  I  was  going  to  hear  a  thing  or  two 
such  as  I  had  never  heard  before. 

“Was  it  one  of  my  hats?”  I  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Alicia,  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  beaming,  “it  was  a  hat 
which  Fido  had  found  in  the  street.” 

“One  that  the  boys  had  been  kicking 
around?” 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  beaming  still  more. 
“It  was  a  new  hat,  Mward,  and  Amy  was 
looking  at  it,  and  had  just  read  the  initials 
‘F.  F.’  in  the  crown,  when  a  young  man 
came  running  up  the  steps.  ‘I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,’  he  said,  ‘is  that  my  hat?’  ‘I  don’t 
know,’  said  Amy,  ‘  Fido  just  gave  it  to  me. 
Are  you  F.  F.?”’ 

“Oh-ho!”  I  cried,  naturally  proud  of 
my  deduction,  “  so  that  was  young  Flanders, 
was  it?  ” 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia,  nodding  her  head 
with  delight.  “That  was  Fr^die.  The 
wind  had  blown  his  hat  off  just  as  Fido 
scampered  down  the  steps.  Of  course  he 
staywi  a  while,  chatting  with  Amy — she 
had  her  new  suit  on,  all  ready  to  go  walk¬ 
ing — wasn’t  it  lucky! — and  he  introduced 
himself,  and  when  I  went  out  Amy  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  me,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  he  was  throwing  Fido’s  ball,  and 
that’s  what  started  Peter.” 

Whereupon,  with  renewed  interest,  I 
looked  at  Peter  on  the  piazza  railing.  “  So 
that’s  what  started  Peter,  is  it?”  I  asked, 
staring  hard  at  this  new  element  in  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

“  Yes,”  said  Alicia.  “  He  wanted  to  jump 
on  Amy’s  lap  and  have  his  head  rubbed,  but 
Amy  wouldn’t  let  him  because  she  was 
wearing  her  new  suit.  And  when  Peter 
couldn’t  have  his  head  rubbed  and  saw  that 
everybody  was  throwing  Fido’s  ball,  he 
lash^  his  tail  twice  like  this — ”  AJicia 
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made  two  emphatic  swings  with  her  arm — 
“gave  Fred  Flanders  an  awful  look,  and 
stalked  off  down  the  steps!” 

“Peter  did?”  I  cried. 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia  in  return.  “And  a 
more  disgusted  cat,  Edward,  you  never  saw 
in  all  your  life!  Never!” 

I  stared  from  one  of  our  pets  to  the  other, 
and  the  more  I  stared,  the  more  I  marveled. 
Fido  was  still  beaming  at  the  scenery  with 
that  indescribable  air  of  a  dog  who  has  a 
joke  all  to  himself;  but  Peter’s  expression 
was  morose  and  somber  to  the  last  degree. 
I  had  never  seen  anything  quite  like  Peter’s 
expression. 

“Poor  old  Peter,”  I  said.  “It  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  had  the  worst  of  it  all  the 
way  around.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  Peter,”  said 
Alicia,  wamingly.  “You  just  wait  and  lis¬ 
ten.  Well,”  she  continued,  dropping  back 
into  her  conversational  voice,  “Freddie 
went  away  at  last,  and  the  next  day  his 
mother  called  and  left  her  card.  We  gave 
her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  she  invited  us  to  have 
dinner  with  her  the  next  night.  Of  course 
I  told  her  that  you  were  away,  but  she  said 
Freddie  would  bring  us  home  in  the  car, 
and  ever  since  then  Fred  Flanders  has  been 
calling  and  throwing  Fido’s  ball  and  taking 
us  out  in  his  car  and  going  for  walks  and 
everything.” 

“And  Amy  has  really  enjoyed  herself — 
has  she?  ”  I  asked. 

“Edward,”  said  Alicia,  “she  has  never 
had  such  a  time  in  all  her  life!  Never!” 

-“And  she  probably  thinks  that  Fido  is  a 
pretty  good  dog,”  I  said,  looking  at  that 
genial  old  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

“Edward,”  said  Alicia,  “she  thinks  he  is 
the  finest  old  dog  that  ever  was!  And  we 
made  her  two  of  the  prettiest  little  automo¬ 
bile  bonnets — a  maroon  one  to  match  Fred 
Flanders’s  car,  and  a  green  one  to  match 
the  doctor’s.” 

“The  doctor’s?”  I  cried,  taken  utterly  by 
surprise.  “What  doctor?  Has  anybody 
been  sick?” 

“  No,”  said  Alicia.  “  He  only  sprained  his 
ankle  and,  Edward!  I’m  sure  he  did  it  on 
purpose!  I  could  tell  it  from  the  way  he 
walked  down  the  piazza  steps  that  day!” 

“From  the  way  who  walked  down  the 
piazza  steps?”  I  cried  in  new  amazement. 

Alicia  looked  at  me.  “Edward!”  she 
said,  “  from  the  way  Peter  walked  down.” 

Whereupon  I  drew  a  deep  breath  and 


FIDO  SMILED  AND  AGAIN  TURNED  HIS  BENEVOLENT  GAZE  UPON  THE  LANDSCAPE. 


gripped  my  hands  around  the  arms  of  the  “Does  he  take  Peter  out  in  his  car?”  I 
chair.  “But,  Alicia,”  I  gently  pleaded,  asked,  staring  with  new  respect  at  that 
“didn’t  you  say  that  some  one  sprained  his  gloomy  patient. 

ankle?”  “No,”  said  Alicia,  “he  takes  Amy  out.” 

“Of  course  I  did,”  said  Alicia,  nodding  her  “But  I  thought  he  was  treating  Peter,” 
pretty  little  head.  “Peter  sprained  his  I  protested,  feeling  my  mouth  opening 
ankle,  and  I  just  know  he  did  it  tp  spite  again. 

Fido.  I  know  it  as  well  as  anything!”  “He  is,”  said  Alicia;  “but  you  see,  Ed- 

“But  Alicia,”  I  feebly  protested  again,  ward,  Amy  helps  him.” 

“Why  should  Peter  sprain  his  ankle  to  spite  •  “Oh-ho!”  I  exclaimed.  “So  Dawson  is 
Fido?  That’s  what  I  can’t  understand.”  the  doctor  and  Amy  is  the  trained  niu^e  in 
“Why,  because  of  young  Doctor  Dawson,  this  interesting  case.” 
of  course,”  said  Alicia.  “When  Peter  hurt  “Something  like  that,”  admitted  Alicia, 
his  ankle  he  limped  next  door,  and  young  “And  how  are  they  treating  Peter  for  his 
Doctor  Dawson  brought  him  back  home  sprained  ankle?”  I  asked,  wondering  if  this 
again  and  has  been  treating  him  ever  since.”  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sour  glances 
Dr.  Dawson  is  the  eldest  son  of  our  good  which  Peter  was  casting  up  and  down  the 
neighbors.  He  had  just  returned  home  with  street. 

his  medical  degree  when  I  left  on  my  three  “He  had  a  bandage  on  it  for  a  while,” 
weeks’  absence.  said  Alicia,  “and,  Edward!  I  wish  you 

“Has  he  opened  an  oflSce  yet?”  I  asked,  could  have  seen  him!  At  first  Fido  seemed 
“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  “and  has  bought  a  to  think  that  it  was  a  special  favor  or  a  mark 
car  to  call  on  his  patients;  but  he  says  that  of  distinction  for  a  p>et  to  have  a  bandage 
Peter  is  his  first  patient,  and  he’s  been  over  around  his  ankle,  and  he  barked  all  night — 
here  nearly  every  day — treating  him.  In  .  he  was  so  irritable  about  it.  And  if  you  had 
fact,”  said  Alicia,  thoughtfully,  “I  think  seen  Peter!  When  Peter  saw  the  way  Fido 
he  would  have  called  every  day  if  it  hadn’t  felt  about  it,  he  kept  walking  around  Fido 
been  for  Fred  Flanders.”  on  three  legs  and  holding  the  bandaged  one 
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out  as  a  king  might  hold  his  scepter  out  over 
a  subject.  But  all  at  once  (it  must  have 
been  the  coal)  Fido  seemed  to  find  out  that 
Peter  had  been  hurt.  So  after  that,  when 
Peter  came  aroimd  holding  his  bandaged 
leg  out,  stiff  and  haughty,  Fido  only  wagged 
his  tail.  Yes,”  said  Alicia  thoughtfully, 
“it  must  have  been  the  coal.” 

“The  coal?”  I  demanded,  wondering 
where  this  new  clue  might  lead.  “What 
coal?” 

“The  coal,”  said  Alicia,  “that  the  Daw¬ 
sons  threw  at  Fido  when  he  barked  all  night. 
Some  of  the  pieces  hit  him,  too,  because  once 
or  twice  I  heard  him  stop  his  bark  in  the 
middle,  and  that  probably  started  him 
thinking  that  Peter  had  been  hit  by  a  piece 
of  coal  and  that  it  wasn’t  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  at  all  for  a  cat  to  have  a  bandage 
around  his  ankle.” 

Alicia  went  over  to  the  piazza  railing  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  up  and  down  the 
street.  “I  wonder  where  they  are!”  she 
said,  and,  echoing  the  immemorial  wish  of 
the  ages,  she  added,  “I  hope  nothing’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  them!” 

Whereupon  Fido  turned  around  to  me  and 
for  one  imaginative  moment  1  fancied  that 
he  winked  his  eye. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Alicia,  “they  went  to 
take  tea  with  Fred’s  mother.  Mrs.  Flanders 
is  very  fond  of  Amy.” 

Again  Fido  turned  around  to  me,  and 
<^ain  I  fancied  that  he  'n'inked  his  eye  with 
the  irritating  air  of  the  only  person  present 
who  knows  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

“It’s  about  time  for  Peter’s  treatment, 
too,”  said  Alicia,  glancing  at  the  house  next 
door. 

“He  doesn’t  wear  a  bandage  yet,  does 
he?  ”  I  asked  with  a  sympathetic  glance  at 
the  family  invalid. 

“No,”  said  Alicia.  “He  hasn’t  had  his 
bandage  on  for  a  week.  He  didn’t  seem  to 
care  for  it  when  Fido  foimd  out.  He’s  con¬ 
valescent  now.” 

“How  do  they  treat  him  in  his  convales¬ 
cent  state?”  I  asked.  “Do  they  feel  his 
pulse  and  take  him  out  in  the  car?  ” 

“N-no,”  said  Alicia.  -“As  nearly  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  they  rub  his  head!” 

I  looked  at  Peter,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  imable  to  return  my  gaze;  but 
Fido  turned  squarely  around  and  look^  at 
me  with  the  frank  expression  of  a  dog  who 
has  nothing  to  conceal. 

“And  what  does  Fido  do  while  all  this  is 


going  on? ”  I  asked.  “It  seems  to  mt  ♦ 
poor  old  Fido  is  being  neglected 
gether.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  Fido,”  said 
Alicia  in  the  same  warning  voice  in  which 
she  had  told  me  not  to  worry  about  Peter. 

“  When  Peter  is  having  his  head  rubbed  he 
sings  so  loudly,  and  looks  down  at  Fido  in 
such  a  condescending  way,  that  Fido  won’t 
stand  it  at  all — so  he  runs  off  to  the  Flan¬ 
ders’.  Fred  Flanders  has  bought  a  ball. 
He  and  Fido  play  for  a  while,  and  then  he 
brings  Fido  home.  Of  course  that  makes  it 
embarrassing  for  the  doctor.  So  lately,  as 
soon  as  Fido  trots  off  to  fetch  Fred  Flanders, 
Amy  and  I  have  taken  a  ride  in  the  doctor’s 
automobile,  and  then  when  Fred  comes 
there’s  no  one  at  home.  Of  course  it  isn’t 
a  very  nice  thing  to  do,  but,  Edward!  it’s 
simply  too  ridiculous  for  anything  to  see 
Fido  nm  to  fetch  Fred  Flanders  every  time 
the  doctor  calls!” 

“And  what  does  Amy  think  about  it  all?” 
I  asked. 

“Edward,”  said  Alicia  more  solemnly 
than  ever,  “Amy  is  having  the  time  of  her 
life!  She  says  ^e  has  never  had  so  much 
excitement  since  she  was  visiting  Aunt 
Charlotte’s  when  the  house  burned  do\«i!” 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  Fido  has  the 
best  of  it,”  I  said,  “if  he  can  nm  for  his  can¬ 
didate  every  time  the  doctor  calls.” 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  “because  that’s  what 
really  started  us  going  out  in  the  doctor’s 
car.  And  besides,  every  time  Fred  Flanders 
comes,  Peter  begins  limping  around  and  call¬ 
ing  for  the  doctor  to  come  and  give  him  a 
treatment.  It  annoys  Peter  dreadfully  to 
see  Fred  Flanders  throwing  Fido’s  ball, 
and  of  course  Fido  has  no  use  at  all  for  the 
Dawsons  since  they  threw  the  coal  at  him. 
So  when  Fred  Flanders  comes,  Peter  starts 
howling  for  the  doctor;  and  when  the  doctor 
comes,  Fido  stands  on  the  top  step  and 
barks  at  him  and  works  himself  up  like  any¬ 
thing!” 

“I  should  think,”  I  said,  after  I  had  some¬ 
what  recovered  from  my  surprise,  “  I  should 
think  that  the  neighbors  would  be  com¬ 
plaining.” 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  “no,  Edward,  they 
are  too  much  interested  to  complain.  Don’t 
look  up,  but  Mrs.  Wray  is  sitting  behind 
her  front-room  curtains  waiting  for  Amy 
and  Fred  to  come  back,  and  Miss  Spicer  has 
been  sitting  out  on  her  veranda  for  the  last 
two  hours,  keeping  watch.” 
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“I  should  almost  think,”  I  said,  “that  it 
would  be  embarrassing  for  Amy.” 

“No,”  said  Alicia,  “only  exciting.  She 
goes  around  with  a  color  all  the  time,  and 
her  eyes  are  as  bright — and  you  never  saw 
such  spirits  in  all  your  life!  Never!  But  I 
hope  nothing’s  happened  to  them,”  she  said, 
looking  anxiously  down 
the  street. 

Even  Fido  caught  the 
alarm  in  her  voice.  His 
self-satisfied  air  grew  some-  n\ 

what  less  certain,  and  he  lA 

snapped  at  an  imaginary 
fly  in  quite  a  worried  way.  X  M  j  j 

“  Fido  had  no  business  to  /  j 

start  taking  them  for  i  I 

walks,”  said  Alicia,  “but  I  "  ',*1 

don’t  think  I  can  blame  y] 

him  for  it,  either,  because  R  V  1 

of  the  way  Peter  acted.”  ’’p  V 

“Why,  how  did  Peter  • 

act?”  I  asked,  having  '  *  I 
reached  the  stage  where  I  ^ ! 

felt  ready  for  any  astonish-  ^  ^ 

ing  disclosure  which  Alicia 
might  have  to  make.  ^ 

“How  did  Peter  act?”  I 
asked,  pleasurably  prep>ar- 
ing  myself  for  the  worst. 

"  said  Alicia, 


“No,”  said  Alicia.  “He  didn’t  have  to, 
either!  He  kept  rimning  down  the  piazza 
steps  and  baring.  And  Fred  said,  ‘I  be¬ 
lieve  he  wants  to  go  for  a  walk.’  And  Amy 
said,  ‘  Perhaps  he  wants  to  look  for  another 
hat.’  And  Fred  said,  ‘Shall  we  go  and  see 
if  we  can  find  one?’  And  that’s  how  they 


[nnnnfiiyi^ 


“He  got  so, 

“that  he  would  let  the 
doctor  rub  his  head  only 
when  he  was  sitting  in 

Amy’s  lap - ” 

“When  the  doctor  was 
sitting  in  Amy’s  lap?”  I 
gasped  (gratified  beyond 
all  imagination),  and  I 
thought  to  myself:  “No 
wonder  Mrs.  Wray  is 
standing  behind  her  front- 
room  curtains!  No  wonder 
Miss  Spicer  has  been  sit¬ 
ting  out  on  her  veranda 
for- the  last  two  hours, 
keeping  watch!” 

“Edward!”  cried  Ali- 
da,  “certainly  not!  When  Pcfer  was  sitting  started  going  for  walks  with  Fido  trotting 
in  Amy’s  lap!”  in  front,  his  head  up  like  a  drum -major 

“Oh,”  I  said,  blinking  my  eyes  again.  leading  a  parade,  and,  oh,  Edward!  if  you 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  “and  as  soon  as  Fido  could  see  the  way  Fido  turned  aroimd  and 
saw  that,  he  began  taking  Amy  and  Fred  looked  at  Peter!  As  good  as  to  say:  ‘There! 

Flanders  out  for  a  walk.”  Now  call  the  doctor  over  and  have  your 

“But  how  could  Fido  do  that?”  I  pro-  head  rubbed!  Heh!’” 
teted.  “He  couldn’t  write  them  a  note  of  “And  which  one  does  Amy  favor?”  I 
invitation,  could  he?  ”  asked,  thinking  that  perhaps  Alicia’s  pretty 
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sister  might  like  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  “Does  she  like  young  Flanders  or 
the  doctor  best?” 

“She  says  she  doesn’t  know!”  laughed 
Alicia.  “She  says  she  has  never  had  two 
before,  and  she’s  almost  too  excited  to  think  1 
She  says  she  likes  the  doctor  because  he’s 
good  to  Peter.  But  then  again  she  says 
^e  likes  Fred  Flanders  because  he’s  good  to 
Fido.  So  what  can  you  make  of  it  all?” 
And  again  Alicia  looked  down  the  street. 
“Edward,”  she  said,  “if  they  don’t  come 
soon,  we  shall  have  to  go  after  them.  It’s 
getting  quite  dark,  and  I  begin  to  think  that 
something  has  happened.” 

Fido  was  showing  signs  of  uneasiness,  and 
the  more  imeasily  Fido  fidgeted  aroimd  on 
the  top  step,  the  more  triumphantly  did 
Peter  look  at  him. 

“Why  is  Peter  singing  like  that?”  I  sud¬ 
denly  asked,  turning  to  Alicia. 

“I  don’t  know,”  reflected  Alicia,  “unless 
he  thinks  they  have  had  an  accident. 
Naughty  Peter!”  she  cried. 

“  But  why  would  that  make  Peter  sing?  ” 
1  asked. 

“Don’t  you  see?”  said  Alicia.  “If  Amy 
is  hurt,  she  won’t  be  able  to  go  out  any 
more  with  Fred  Flanders.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  doctor  will  treat  her,  too!” 

At  this  point  the  Dawsons’  door  opened 
and  the  young  doctor  appeared.  Seeing 
me  upon  the  piazza,  he  came  over  and  earn¬ 
estly  shook  my  hand.  He  was  a  sincere 
yoimg  man,  already  handsomely  bearded 
after  the  manner  of  ^  calling,  and  although 
he  was  at  least  five  years  my  junior  he  car¬ 
ried  his  Vandyke  with  a  dignity  which  al¬ 
most  made  me  feel  abash^  on  my  own 
veranda.  As  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself, 
Peter  jumped  in  his  lap  and  insinuated  his 
head  under  the  doctor’s  hand.  Whereat 
Fido  (on  the  top  step)  began  growling  to 
himself  like  a  fat  old  thunder-storm. 

“You  have,”  said  the  doctor,  “a  most  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  pets.” 

“I  have  often  thought  the  same  thing,” 
I  told  him,  “but  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  way 
in  which  Alicia  has  brought  them  uf) — as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  family.” 

“Peter  here,”  said  the  doctor,  “has  an 
intelligence  which  is  almost  human.” 

“Fido,”  I  said,  “can  also  be  relied  upon 
(at  a  pinch)  to  know  how  many  beans 
make  five.” 

“Oh,  Fido  may  have  his  good  points,” 
said  the  doctor,  rubbing  Peter’s  head,  “but 


I  don’t  think  he  has  the  quick  perception 
that  Peter  has.” 

Fido,  whose  growlings  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  volume,  suddenly  lifted  up  his 
head  and  barked  three  times  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
as  suddenly  scuttled  down  the  piazza  steps 
and  trotted  up  the  street,  barking  every 
hundred  feet  or  so,  and  altogether  giving 
the  impression  of  a  dog  who  wished  some  one 
to  know  that  he  was  coming  as  fast  as  he 
could  (in  reason)  be  exp)ected  to  cover  the 
ground.  His  barks  had  died  away  in  the 
distance  and  the  doctor  was  telling  us  some 
of  his  most  humorous  hospital  experiences, 
when  Alicia  interrupted  him  with  a  glad 
cry.  “Here  they  come!”  she  exclaimed, 
and  we  all  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  the  doctor 
joining  us  (as  Alicia  said  afterward)  as  if 
he  belonged  to  the  family,  too. 

Far  down  the  street,  Amy  and  young 
Flanders  app>eared  in  sight,  and  in  obe^ence 
to  Alicia’s  nudge  I  not^  Mrs.  Wray’s  front- 
room  curtains  in  gentle  commotion  and  Miss 
Spicer  (on  her  veranda)  turning  her  chair 
around  to  get  a  better  view.  Amy  and  the 
young  man  by  her  side  were  each  carrying 
an  armfxil  of  autunm  leaves,  and  Fido  was 
trotting  ahead  of  them  with  a  proud  and 
significant  roll  in  his  gait  which  I  had  never 
seen  equaled  before  and  never  expect  to 
witness  again.  To  say  that  Fido  looked 
like  Cupid  would  har^y  be  fair,  perhaps, 
to  Cupid,  but  he  had  a  certain  whimsical 
and  pastoral  air  about  him,  and  his  feet 
twinlded  over  the  sidewalk  with  a  musical 
rhythm  which  was  reminiscent  of  madrigals 
and  love  songs  sweetly  sung  in  tune.  And 
so  he  led  his  two  prot€g£s  up  the  piazza 
steps  and  watched  indulgently  while  Amy 
welcomed  me  home. 

Alicia  and  Amy  then  went  into  the  house, 
their  arms  entwined  around  each  other,  and 
young  Flanders  sat  down  on  the  other  side 
of  me.  He  was  a  tall  young  giant,  as  clean- 
cut  as  a  razor;  but  when  Fido  went  and 
fetched  his  ball  from  underneath  the  hy¬ 
drangea  bush,  young  Mr.  Flanders  began 
throwing  it  with  an  obedient  air  which  was 
not  lost  upon  me.  As  Alicia  sometimes 
says,  there  are  comp>aratively  few  things 
that  I  miss  (when  I  really  wish  to  see  them), 
and  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  the  submissive 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Flanders  threw  Fido’s 
ball  on  one  side  of  me,  and  the  regular  mo¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Dawson’s  hand  rubbing  Pe¬ 
ter’s  head  on  the  other  side  of  me.  Mr. 
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Flanders,  I  also  nsticed,  was 
so  preoccupied  and  nervous 
that  the  doctor  observed  it, 
too,  and  after  that  our  yoimg 
mescal  neighbor  rubbed  Pe¬ 
ter’s  head  with  a  content  which 
can  only  be  described  as  ex¬ 
quisite.  “Well,”  he  said  to 
me,  “I  must  go  now,  but  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  very  soon.” 

And  just  as  he  had  gone,  and 
just  as  yoimg  Flanders  was 
about  to  speak  to  me,  Alicia 
came  out. 

“Fred,”  she  said,  “Amy 
wants  you.”  He  flew  inside, 
and  Alicia  seated  herself  in  his 
chair. 

“Did  he  tell  you  anything?” 
she  asked. 

“Nothing  in  particular,”  I 
told  her.  “The  doctor  has 
been  here  all  the  time.” 

Alicia  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “Fido  has 
been  and  gone  and  done  it!” 

“Done  what?”  I  asked,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  Fido,  who  was 
stretched  out  full  length  at  my 
feet  with  the  luxurious  aban¬ 
don  of  a  good  old  dog  who  has 
earned  his  resL  “What  has 
Fido  been  and  gone  and  done?” 

I  asked. 

“You  know  that  place  down 
in  the  glen,”i  said  Alicia, 

“where  the  path  goes  over  a  big  tree  that 
has  fallen  across  the  brook.” 

“Do  I  know  it?”  I  cried.  “Can  I  ever 
forget  it?  ” 

Alicia  blushed,  for  we  had  always  known 
that  place  as  The  Toll  Bridge.  “  Fido  must 
have  watched  us,”  she  said,  “because  that’s 
ihere  he  took  them  this  afternoon!” 

“And  you  know,  Edward,”  continued 
Aiida,  “Fred  Flanders  simply  had  to  take 
Amy  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  over,  and  they 
had  to  go  slowly  or  they  might  have  fallen 
into  the  water.” 

I  told  Alicia  that  I  was  quite  capable  of 
imagining  the  scene. 

“And  Amy  says,”  whispered  Alicia, 
“that  she  felt  her  heart  beat  like  anything 
when  Fred  Flanders  took  her  hand,  and  I 
guess  his  heart  beat  the  same  way  (from 
what  Amy  tells  me),  and  just  as  they  got 


to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  what  do  you 
think  happened?” 

“  I  give  it  up,”  I  whispered  back. 

“Fido  came  running  back,”  breathed 
Alicia,  “and  bumped  into  Amy  so  that 
Freddie  had  to  put  his  arm  around  her  to 
keep  her  from  faJling!  And  then - ” 

“And  then,  of  course,  he  kissed  her!”  I 
said,  proud  as  ever  of  my  perspicacity. 

“Yes!”  laughed  Alicia.  “And  now  they 
are  engaged!” 

“Do  you  know,”  I  said  at  last  (Alicia 
and  I  were  holding  hands  then),  “I  feel 
quite  sorry  for  the  doctor.” 

“Well,  of  course,  Edward,”  she  said, 
“the  Dawsons  are  awfully  nice  people,  and 
he  has  his  degree  and  everything,  but — ” 
and  here  Alicia’s  voice  fell  to  an  ominous 
note — “they  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  throw  coal  at  a  dog  like  Fido!” 


Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  do 
manage  to  scramble  over  the  edge 
of  the  pit  and  out  into  the  broad¬ 
er  life  beyond — children  mostly, 
lifted  up  by  their  parents’  arms. 

But  the  pit  is  always  full. 


IT  IS  not  a  pleasant  place  to  are  most  thickly  crowded,  the  land 

live,  at  the  bottom.  But  mil-  alone,  without  a  stick  of  improve- 

lions  of  people  in  this  broad,  'ment,  is  worth  from  $^50,000  to 

rich  America  live  there.  They  «  i  $700,000  an  acre.  But  to  meet 

are  honest  and  hard-working,  save  T  the  high  rent  and  the  ever-increas- 

for  a  comparative  few.  And  yet,  /  ja  ing  cost  of  living,  the  great  major- 

d^ite  all  their  desp>erate  strug-  /  ity  of  fathers  in  New  York  get  less 

gling,  they  have  not  been  able  to  !  £  J  /■  than  this  minimum  wage,  and  many 

crawl  up  out  of  the  dark  pit  of  J!  /  >'K  far,  far  less, 

life.  The  walls  have  been  too  The  Silvers  have  always  been  at 

steep,  their  strength  too  little.  _______  bottom.  Mr.  Silver  is  a  shirt- 

maker;  or,  more  correctly,  he  is  a 
fraction  of  a  shirt-maker,  for  he 
makes  only  a  part  of  a  shirt  His 
part  is  hemming  the  bottom  of 
shirts,  and  for  tl^  he  gets  one  and 
three-fourths  cents  a  dozen.  He 
These  pit-dwellers  do  not  ad-  thus  manages  to  earn  about  seven 

vertise  their  hardships;  they  fight  their  bat-  dollars  a  week. 

ties  silently,  behind  dosed  doors.  To  the  But  this  has  been  far  too  little  for  his 
outside  world  they  may  even  show  smiling  wife  and  four  children,  so  Mrs.  Silver  has 
faces.  You  must  know  the  people  to  know  had  to  supplement  his  earnings.  She  is  a 
their  stories;  and  the  bits  of  experience  and  skilled  but  not  very  rapid  seamstress;  for 
struggle  here  presented,  typical  of  the  cases  a  time  she  sewed  and  embroidered  infants’ 
of  tens  of  thousands,  have  come  to  me  dothes.  These  dainty  hand-made  garments, 
through  years  of  dose  acquaintance.  for  the  babies  of  up-town  mansions,  were 

In  a  dty  like  New  York,  the  minimum  sold  by  the  shop  at  a  great  profit.  But  of 
wage  on  which  a  man  can  with  any  pretense  this  profit  Mrs.  Silver  got  the  barest  trifle, 
of  decency  and  comfort  support  a  wife  and  Later  she  secured  a  place  in  a  laimdry. 
three  children  is  sixteen  dollars  a  week.  The  On  her  return  from  the  hard  day  in  the 
single  item  of  rent  is  app>alling:  in  the  dis-  laundry  she  had  to  begin  her  housework, 
tricts  of  Manhattan  Island  where  the  p>oor  which  frequently  kept  her  going  \mtil  mid- 
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night,  or  later.  Before  daybreak  she  was  At  the  best  they  had  barely  kept  alive, 
up  again,  preparing  food  and  getting  the  with  never  a  dollar  ahead  for  emergency, 
house  in  order  for  the  day.  At  six  she  Their  experience  was  now  the  occasional 
would  take  the  children  from  bed,  often  experience  of  almost  every  very  poor  fami- 
half  asleep,  and  ly:  they  borrow- 

~~  ed,  pawned,  mort¬ 

gaged  their  future 
in  every  possible 
way  —  and  yet 
knew  the  bitter¬ 
est  hunger  and 
despair. 

It  was  for  the 
sick  child,  for 
whom  they  could 
do  so  little,  that 
the  mother  suf- 
fered  most. 
“When  Willie 
was  recovering,” 
she  told  me,  “and 
was  all  the  time 
hungry,  I  had 
nothing  but  just 


FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  CITY  CHILDREN  THE  RANGE  OF  LIFE  IS  FRO.M  DINGY 
TENEMENT  TO  DIRTY  STREET. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  IN  A  CROWDED 
TENEMENT  ONE-ROOM  “HOME.” 


a  little  bread  to  give  him.  How  he  did  beg 
for  more!  And  I — all  I  could  do  was  to 
sit  by  his  bed  and  tell  him  stories,  so’s  he 
would  go  to  sleep  and  forget  it.” 

The  Robinsons  have  always  been  at  the 
bottom.  Once  there  was  a  hope  that  they 
would  scramble  out.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a 
tailor — a  sweat-shop  tailor — and  it  was  his 
ambition  to  lift  his  family  to  the  level  of 
better  things.  “  He  worked  hard — he  never 
complained — he  was  good — so  good!”  Mrs. 
Robinson  said  to  me. 

For  twelve  hours  a  day,  even  sixteen  in 
the  busy  season,  he  sat  in  the  close,  hot 
shop,  working  on  ladies’  cloaks,  striving  to 
keep  pace  with  his  electric-driven  sewing- 
machine.  But  the  bad  air,  the  long  hours, 
the  relentless  pace  of  the  high-sp^  ma- 
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dune  —  these  soon  began  to  tell  on  him. 

One  day  he  collapsed  at  his  work.  The 
boss  sent  him  home  with  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  examined  him.  He  said  nothing,  but 
looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  air-shaft. 

“I  supp>ose  I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two?”  the  tailor  anxiously  asked.  “There’s 
nothing  serious,  is  there?” 

The  doctor  turned  around  half  savagely. 
“Nothing  but  consumption  —  sweat-shop 
consumption,”  he  said  grimly.  “  Your  work 
has  eaten  you  up.  Stop  it,  get  out  into  the 
country,  and  you  may  get  well.” 

“But  how  can  I  get  out  into  the  country, 
doctor?  I  have  no  money — and  what  will 
my  family  live  on?” 

That  question  the  doctor  could  not  an¬ 
swer.  There  were  a  wife  and  three  little 
difldren  for  the  tailor  to  support,  so  he 


A  MODERN  ATLAS — THE  HOME¬ 
WORK  BURDEN. 


went  back  to  his  machine.  He  tried  harder  wretched  tenement,  and  in  payment  she 

than  ever  to  keep  the  pace.  But  one  day  gets  two  dark  rooms  as  a  home.  This  yields 

he  was  too  weak  to  leave  his  bed,  and  then  her  no  money,  and  to  secure  food  and 

— ^well,  he’s  out  in  the  coimtry  now.  In  a  clothing  for  her  yoimg  children  she  goes  out 

shady  graveyard  over  near  Brooklyn.  as  a  scrub-  and  washerwoman. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  All  this  time  Their  food  rarely  comprises  anything 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  been  both  father  and  better  than  bread,  washed  down  with  coffee 
mother  to  her  little  brood;  the  hope  of  or  tea. 

climbing  up  out  of  the  pit  of  poverty  “  I  am  grateful,  believe  me,  ”  she  told  me, 
seems  ^  gone  now.  She  struggles  val-  “when  we  have  enough  of  just  dry  bread 

iantly,  but  for  all  that  she  does  not  mount  to  go  around.  Meat,  butter,-  eggs  —  ” 

an  inch.  She  has  become  janitress  of  a  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled  pain- 
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fully— “I  giiess  I  wouldn’t  know  them  any 
more  if  I’d  see  them.” 

Last  winter  was  particularly  hard  for 
Mrs.  Robinson.  She  had  barely  enough 
outside  work  to  keep  the  family  alive.  All 
during  the  winter,  save  on  the  very  coldest 
nights,  she  had  no  heat  in  the  house.  On 
these  exceptionally  cold  nights  there  was 
fuel — p>ap)er  and  other  inflammable  waste 
that  she  had  saved  out  of  the  garbage-cans. 
But  this  was  too  poor  in  quality 'and  small 
in  quantity  for  a  real  fire,  so  she  would  sit 


up  practically  all  night,  keep  a  little  fire 
going  beneath  the  tea-kettle,  bottle  this  hot 
water,  and  at  frequent  intervals  place  these 
hot  bottles  at  the  feet  of  her  little  ones. 

“It’s  hard,”  she  said,  “but  I  wouldn’t 
mind  it  so  much  for  myself  if  I  only  saw  a 
chance  of  something  better  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Mrs.  Robinson  is  a  widow;  so  is  Mrs. 
Freeman,  though  her  husband  still  lives; 
and  both  have  been  made  widows  by  the 
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dangers  inherent  in  their  husbands’  trades.  When  the  accident  occurred  she  was  a 
Mr,  Freeman  was  an  iron-worker  and  was  handsome  young  woman,  although  frail  and 
doing  very  well.  His  wages  kept  his  wife  of  a  nervous  temperament.  She  began 
and  children  in  comfort,  and  the  couple  sewing  —  peddled  various  articles  —  tried 
were  looking  forward  to  giving  their  chil-  keeping  boarders.  But  the  shock  of  her 
dren  an  education  and  a  start  in  life  such  husband’s  accident,  the  worry  and  stram 
as  they  themselves  had  not  had.  Then,  one  of  years  of  work,  the  continuous  waiting  on 
day,  a  chain  gave  way — a  piece  of  steel  fell  her  helpless  husband — the  sum  of  all  these 
— and  Mr.  Freeman  lay  two  months  in  a  has  at  last  broken  her.  She  has  become  a 
hospital.  When  he  finally  was  taken  home  victim  of  hysteria;  is,  in  fact,  subject  to 
his  working  days  were  over.  His  great  hope  occasional  epileptic  fits, 
was  that  he  might  get  some  help  for  his  fami-  In  consequence  she  can  no  longer  do 

ly  by  recovering  damages  from  the  com-  regular  work;  no  one  wants  to  give  employ- 
,pany;  but  the  company  easily  beat  him  in  ment  to  a  person  who  is  nervously  unde- 
.‘the  courts.  His  union  aided  him  for  a  while,  pendable.  She  does  manage  to  earn  a  little, 
but  a  union  can  not  have  a  helpless  man  de-  but  only  enough  to  pay  for  their  food,  which 
pendent  up>on  its  treasury  forever,  and  so  is  mainly  very  stale  bread  at  a  penny  a  loaf, 
at  last  the  burden  fell  upon  little  Mrs.  As  for  their  rent,  they  have  to  accept  it  from 
Freeman.  a  charitable  kxdety. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  PICKS  OUT  THE  NOT  MEAT,  IN  A  FILTHY  BASEMENT. 
FATHER  HAS  A  COBBLER’S  BENCH  IN  ONE  CORNER,  BUT  NO  WORK. 
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“Oh,  how  degrading  it  is  to  live  on  chari-  eight  members  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
ty!”  Mrs.  Freeman  has  cried  out  to  me.  eight  all  but  the  two  youngest,  little  more 

“If  only  I  could  be  like  any  other  person,  than  babies,  are  working  to  support  the 

and  work,  I  would  be  the  happiest  woman  home.  Yet  the  family  still  remains  in  the 
in  the  world !  ”  pit  of  poverty. 

Mrs.  Freeman’s  misfortune  has  been  the  The  father,  unable  to  get  better  employ- 
cause  of  many  little  tragedies.  One  day  ment,  is  an  itinerant  glazier;  he  carries  lus 
she  received  some  money  she  had  been  ex-  wooden  box  of  tools  and  panes  of  glass 
pecting — money  which  would  relieve  her  about  the  streets  all  day,  looking  for  broken 
family’s  dire  need.  As  she  hurried  home  windows  to  repair.  His  earnings  do  not 

with  it  her  joyous  excitement  was  too  much  exceed  three  to  four  dollars  a  week.  The 

for  her:  it  brought  on  one  of  her  fits,  and  in  mother  sews  at  home,  and  at  her  best  does 
the  attack  she  lost  her  little  treasure.  not  make  more  than  five  cents  an  hour. 

The  four  older  children,  the  eldest  not  yet 
Mrs.  Goldman,  when  she  is  seen  outside  thirteen,  peddle  cheap  candies  about  the 
•  her  home,  always  looks  fresh  and  neat,  and  streets  after  school  hours.  And  yet  the  sum 
has  a  warm,  radiant  smile.  But  behind  the  of  all  these  meager  earnings  does  not  cover 
I  front  she  shows  the  world  is  a  bitter  the  meager  family  budget,  so  the  three-room 
struggle — a  common  struggle.  There  are  flat  is  shared  with  a  widow  and  her  child. 
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At  the  end  of  a  winter  afternoon  when 
I  called  at  the  Goldman  flat — up  five 
flights  of  stairs  and  back  through  a  dark 
hallway — I  found  Mrs.  Goldman  in  the 
kitchen  busily  sewing,  and  the  two  youngest 
children  playing  on  the  floor.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  room  save  from  the  coals  of  the 
kitchen  stove,  so  Mrs.  Goldman  was  sitting 
close  to  the  window  to  get  the  dying  light 
of  the  dingy  day.  She  greeted  me  cordially, 
and  after  a  slight  ]>ause  she  said: 

“You  didn’t  know  I  was  a  stylish  dress¬ 
maker,  did  you?”  She  held  up  a  boy’s 
waist  of  coarse  cotton. 

“  I  make  the  latest  Paris  styles  in  these — 
three  for  a  quarter — and  furnish  my  own 
buttons.”  And  then  she  added,  rather  em¬ 
barrassed,  without  ceasing  from  her  rapid 
sewing:  “  I  am  trying  to  finish  these  quick¬ 
ly  so  that  I  can  send  them  to  my  customer 
and  get  my  twenty-five  cents  for  my  quarter 
gas-meter.  Then  we  can  have  some  light.” 

The  waists  finished,  they  were  sent  off 
in  charge  of  the  older  of  the  two  children, 
and  Mrs.  Goldman  and  I  sat  there  chatting 
in  the  darkness  till  the  child  returned  with 
the  money  for  the  gas. 

Mrs.  Goldman’s  work-day  begins  at 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and  late  into  the 
night  she  is  still  up,  washing,  ironing,  mend¬ 
ing,  or  still  sewing  on  her  boys’  waists.  And 
many  a  night  it  has  happened  that  her  only 
sleep  in  twenty-four  hours  was  gained  seat¬ 
ed  in  her  chair,  her  head  resting  on  the  table 
and  her  sewing  still  in  her  hands. 

“  But  what  can  you  do,”  she  said  to  me, 
still  with  a  smile,  “  if  you  want  to  live  and 
you  do  not  want  to  borrow,  b^,  or  steal? 
You’ve  got  to  work.  Thank  God,  I  have 
the  hands  to  do  it  with!” 

When  the  earning  powers  of  the  natural 
breadwinner  of  the  family  are  slight,  or 
when  illness  makes  more  bitter  the  already 
bitter  struggle  for  bread,  the  bnmt  of  the 
fight  falls  often  most  heavily  upon  the 
young  chUdren. 

In  the  Singer  family  the  father  is  a  presser 
in  a  men’s  clothing  factory.  He  is  a  sober 
man  and  a  hard  worker,  but  his  wages  are 
only  eight  dollars  a  week.  Even  this  poor 
wage  he  earns  for  hardly  more  than  half  the 
year;  the  rest  of  the  time  there  is  little 
work — it  is  “slack  season” — and  during 
this  period  he  gets  in  only  two  or  three  days 
of  work  a  week.  The  only  other  contrib¬ 
ution  to  the  family  income  is  from  the  work 


of  the  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  sells 
papers  after  school  hours,  and  has  a  job 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

But  last  winter  a  new  life  came  into  the 
household — and  as  is  so  often  the  case 
among  those  who  live  at  the  bottom,  birth, 
which  should  be  the  most  joyous  of  events, 
has  laid  bitter  penalties  upxin  at  least  two 
members  of  the  family.  The  frail  little 
mother,  weak  from  under-nourishment  and 
overwork,  utterly  collapsed  on  the  coming 
of  the  child.  For  ten  weeks  she  was  ill  at 
home;  then  she  was  in  a  hospital  for  a  pe¬ 
riod;  now  she  is  back  at  home,  still  ill,  and 
the  doctor  does  not  know  when  she  will 
again  be  strong  enough  to  work. 

The  duty  of  nursing  the  mother,  looking 
after  the  infant,  feeding  and  dressing  the 
three  other  children,  and  taking  care  of  the 
household  has  fallen  upon  the  thin  shoulders 
of  the  oldest  daughter,  Rosie,  who  is  slight 
even  for  her  eleven  years.  And  Rosie’s 
w’ork  does  not  end  at  midnight  when  she 
goes  to  bed — a  bed  made  of  three  chairs  put 
together  in  a  row  with  their  fronts  to  the 
wall,  an  old  coat  for  a  mattress,  and  her  onu 
clothes  for  covering.  During  the  night  she 
must  several  times  get  up  to  look  after  the 
tiny  baby;  she  knows  better  than  her  father 
how  to  handle  and  feed  it,  for  she  has  been 
tending  babies  since  she  was  four  years  old. 

One  evening  when  I  called  I  found  Rosie 
in  a  ragged  dress,  her  sleeves  rolled  high  up 
on  her  bony  little  arms,  her  body  bent  weari¬ 
ly  over  a  steaming  wash-tub,  doing  the  fam¬ 
ily  wash.  She  is  ambitious  for  an  education, 
so  she  tries  to  do  much  of  the  housework 
at  night  in  order  that  she  may  go  to  school 
at  least  part  of  the  day.  But  it  is  hard  to 
be  mother,  nurse,  housekeeper,  and  student 

When  the  w’orker  has  made  this  long  fight 
to  struggle  above  the  bare,  margin  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  when  old  age  has  come  on  and 
no  one  wants  to  employ  the  slow,  weak 
hands  that  have  lost  their  dexterity — then, 
indeed,  does  the  pit-dweller  face  a  grim 
situation.  However  frugal  he  may  be,  there 
is  little  that  can  be  sav^  up  for  old  age  out 
of  an  irregular  wage  of  six,  or  eight,  or  ten 
dollars  a  week — with  the  cost  of  living  ever 
rising.  Wage-earning  children — that  is  old 
age’s  only  hope.  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendelssohn  have  both 
reached  their  threescore  years  and  ten.  Mr. 
Mendelssohn  is  a  furrier  by  trade,  but  for 
some  reason  no  boss  wants  him  any  more. 
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Occasionally  he  gets  a  small  job  and  so 
earns  a  few  dimes.  Luckily  they  have  chil¬ 
dren,  but  all  of  these  are  married,  and  are 
having  a  struggle  of  their  own,  so  none  of 
them  can  afford  to  give  much.  The  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  the  old  couple  is  one  room  be¬ 
hind  a  store,  and  their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  bread,  herring,  and  tea.  For  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  Mrs.  Mendelssohn  gets  two  cents’ 
worth  of  cream,  which  she  stirs  in  a  bowl 
and  makes  into  her  own  kosher  butter. 

Poor  as  they  are,  this  helpless  old  couple 
have  a  happy  attitude  that  is  hardly  under¬ 
standable.  Every  day  they  live,  they  say, 
“  is  a  present  from  God.”  And  poor  as  they 
are,  they  are  themselves  charitable;  every 
Friday  a  couple  of  cents  go  into  the  “blind 
box.” 

Also,  they  are  hospitable.  The  last  time 
I  called  on  the  two,  Mr.  Mendelssohn  quick¬ 
ly  left  the  room  and  soon  returned  with  an 
orange  in  his  hand.  This  he  insisted  I 
should  eat.  All  during  my  visit  there  was 
not  one  word  of  complaint.  Just  before  I 
left,  the  bent,  white-haired  old  man  shook 
hands  with  me  warmly  and  said  with  a 
smile,  “I  am  all  right.  It’s  my  pocket 
that’s  a  little  sick.” 

But  when  old  age  has  come  on,  and  there 
are  no  children,  then  the  situation  is  far 
worse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauptman  have  long 
since  passed  the  years  of  effective  working, 
but  having  no  savings,  no  children,  and  be- 
mg  too  proud  to  ask  or  accept  charity,  they 
still  try  to  struggle  on.  A  one-room  cellar, 
its  ceiling  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk  with¬ 
out,  its  walls  cold  and  damp,  a  small  cot, 
a  wooden  box  used  as  a  table,  one  chair  mi¬ 
nus  a  back,  a  little  stove,  a  few  old  dishes — 
such  is  the  “home”  of  this  hard-working 
old  couple — literally  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Hauptman,  useless  for  anything  else, 
has  in  his  old  age  taken  up  a  trade  that  is 
allied  to  rag-picking.  He  gathers  up  scraps 
from  the  floors  of  clothing  factories,  sorts 
them,  and  sells  them;  he  considers  himself 
fortunate  when  he  clears  two  or  three  dollars 
a  week.  Until  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Hauptman 
occasionally  found  work  as  a  midwife  and 
was  able  to  add  to  the  support  of  the  two. 
But  the  winter  before  last  she  caught  cold 
in  her  right  arm;  for  months  she  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  though  the  pain  continued. 
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At  last  she  was  persuaded  to  see  a  doctor, 
and  three  months  ago  she  went  through 
a  very  serious  operation.  After  eight  weeks 
in  the  hospital  she  returned  to  her  cot  in  the 
cellar,  where  she  spends  all  her  time  now, 
lying  there  alone,  day  after  day,  in  the  cellar’s 
constant  blackness.  All  she  sees  of  the 
great  outside  world  is  the  feet  of  the  passers- 
by.  Since  the  cot  is  the  only  bed,  old  Mr. 
Hauptman  sleeps  on  the  damp  pavement 
beside  her — the  floor  softened  by  his  bags 
of  rags. 

The  old  man  is  now  the  housekeeper  as 
well  as  the  breadwinner,  and  he  takes  great 
pains  to  make  his  cave  seem  homelike.  He 
sweeps  and  scrubs  the  floor  of  his  cellar; 
he  pins  all  over  the  walls  odd  pieces  of  col¬ 
ored  paper  that  he  finds  in  his  pickings;  he 
even  has  a  dove  (also  a  find)  suspended  on  a 
string  from  the  ceiling. 

“This  place  is  all  she  sees,”  he  explains, 
“so  I  try  to  brighten  it  up  a  bit.” 

Some  of  these  people,  as  I  have  said,  are 
xmcomplaining;  they  have  not  known  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  so  they  have  the  heart  to 
smile.  Some  are  too  weary,  too  sodden  with 
labor,  to  complain.  Some  are  too  engrossed 
with  the  tremendous  problem  of  last 
month’s  rent  and  to-day’s  bread  to  have 
room  in  their  minds  for  anything  else.  But 
among  them  is  an  ever-growing  number 
who  are  beginning  to  think,  beginning  to 
question. 

This  questioning  is  stirring  the  souls  of 
men  and  women  in  every  city,  of  men  and 
women  who  live  in  misery  about  every  mine 
and  every  great  factory.  As  yet  the  question 
is,  with  the  majority,  only  a  question — 
vague  and  half-form^  at  that;  as  yet  only 
a  few  have  shaped  an  answer  in  their  minds. 
That  ever-growing,  ever-spreading  question 
is  much  as  it  was  put  to  me  by  a  coal- 
carrier — one  of  those  bent-backed  creatures 
who  from  morning  to  night  carry  bags  of 
coal  up  tenement  stairways. 

“Why  is  it,”  said  he,  “when  this  is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  when  the 
things  we  need  are  piled  up  in  abundance 
everywhere,  when  we  are  willing  to  work 
and  work  hard,  when  we  try  our  best — why 
is  it,  with  all  this,  that  we  must  still  work 
and  live  and  die  down  here,  in  misery  and 
want,  at  the  bottom?” 

Why  is  it? 


SALLY  CASTLETON. 
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CHAPTER  XX I — C ONTINUED 

WIFTLY  Radcliffe  pocketed  the  pap)er,  and  all  were  in  duplicate.  Radcliffe 

papers  and  watched  the  boy  go  thought  for  a  little,  then  made  them  up 

out.  He  made  no  attempt  to  into  two  packets,  which  he  placed  in  differ- 

speak;  spies  were  allaroimd  him,  ent  pockets.  “Two  packets  can’t  damn  me 

he  was  sure.  More  than  likely  listeners  any  more  than  one,”  he  muttered;  “and 

were  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  perhaps — jjerhaps - ” 

Left  alone,  he  examined  every  inch  of  He  looked  at  his  watch.  “One  o’clock,” 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  assuring  himself  that  he  said  to  himself.  “  I’d  better  go  dowm  to 
there  were  no  p>eep-holes  through  which  his  dinner  or  I’ll  lose  it — and  Heaven  knows 
movements  could  be  watched.  Then,  draw-  when  I’ll  get  my  next  meal!  It’s  taking  big 
ing  the  blinds,  he  sat  down  in  the  semi-  chances  to  stay  here  till  night,  but  I  guess 
darkness  to  examine  the  papers.  Carter  knows  what  he’s  doing.  ‘After  sup- 

One  by  one  he  unfolded  them.  First  per  make  your  escap)e  as  best  you  can,’  he 

came  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  said.  After  supper,  then,  I  must  try  to 

Every  fort  was  shown,  every  bastion  and  get  away,  whether  I  hear  from  him  or  not.” 

redoubt  of  the  works  indicated,  every  gun  He  got  up,  raised  the  blinds,  and  looked 
listed,  every  rifle  pit  and  ditch  noted.  The  out  of  the  window,  scanning  the  street  be- 
paper  would  be  invaluable  to  an  attacking  low.  As  he  watched,  he  saw  the  small 
force,  and  it  might  well  prove  invaluable  to  darky  come  out  of  the  livery  stable,  leading 
Radcliffe  himself,  if  he  had  to  try  to  slip  Prince,  and  start  on  his  tramp  up  and  down 
out  of  the  dty  and  make  his  escape.  Care-  the  block. 

fully  he  studied  it,  impressing  its  details  Two  minutes  later  he  descended  the  hotel 
upon  his  mind.  stairs  in  leisurely  fashion.  To  all  api)ear- 

Next  came  similar  plans  of  Petersburg,  a  ances  he  was  as  serenely  unconscious  of 
few  miles  to  the  south,  at  that  moment  be-  danger  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  own  home 
sieged  by  General  Butler  and  his  army,  in  the  North.  In  reality  his  every  nerve 
These  Radcliffe  glanced  at  and  laid  aside  as  w'as  tense,  his  every  trained  faculty  con- 
of  no  immediate  importance.  centrated  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

Last  came  full  copies  of  correspondence  He  was  absolutely  certain  that  his  arrest 
between  the  Confederate  State  Depart-  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It  might  come 
ment  and  the  British  and  French  govern-  at  any  moment;  it  would  certainly  come 
ments,  outlining  the  details  of  an  agreement  soon.  He  guessed  that  the  Confederates 
by  which,  under  certain  contingencies,  the  were  waiting  for  him  to  lead  them  to  Car- 
Confederacy  was  to  be  formally  recognized  ter.  If  they  continued  to  hold  off  till  night, 
— copies  so  full,  so  detailed,  so  explicit,  that  the  darkness  would  increase  his  chances  of 
they  proved  their  own  accuracy.  Radcliffe’s  escape.  He  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
heart  leaped  as  he  read  them.  promised  Carter  to  remain  till  after  supper. 

“By  Jove!”  he  muttered  under  his  breath.  But  supper  was  as  yet  hours  away.  Till 
“Carter  is  a  dandy!  How  did  he  ever  get  then  he  must  play  his  part  carefully  —  if 
these  things?  How  didhe  dare  to  take  them?”  need  be,  he  must  actually  seek  the  Secretary 
All  the  papers  were  on  the  thinnest  of  of  War  and  rehearse  his  tale  about  cotton 
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for  that  gentleman’s  benefit.  And  he  must 
keep  continually  on  the  watch. 

Quite  coolly  he  walked  to  the  desk. 

“Any  message  for  me  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment?”  he  inquired,  noting  the  while 
that  a  man  loimging  beside  the  desk  had 
bent  his  head  to  listen. 

The  clerk  shook  his  head.  “Not  yet, 
^h,”  he  answered. 

Radcliffe  hesitated.  “Humph!”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “I’m  in  something  of  a  hurry.  I 
think  I’ll  ride  up  to  the  Capitol  myself.  Is 
dinner  ready?” 

“Yes,  suh.  Dining-room  just  behind 
you, suh.” 

Radcliffe  looked  around.  Behind  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  he  saw  a  wide  arch 
through  which  came  the  glimmer  of  glass, 
the  clinking  of  china. 

“Ah,  yes!”  he  said  easily.  “Well,  I’ll 
eat  dinner  first  and  then,  if  I  haven’t 
heard.  I’ll  ride  up  to  the  Capitol.”  With  a 
nod  he  strode  into  the  dining-hall,  surren¬ 
dering  his  hat  as  he  entered. 

Inside,  the  head  waiter  showed  him  a 
table  well  down  the  room,  close  to  a  swing¬ 
ing  door  through  which  tray-laden  waiters 
came  and  went,  and  laid  the  bill  of  fare  be¬ 
fore  him.  Soon  a  waiter  came,  took  his 
order,  and  shambled  away  again. 

The  fare  was  good — much  better  than  he 
had  expected  to  find  it  in  a  region  where 
both  agriculture  and  transportation  had 
suffered  such  staggering  blows  as  they  had 
in  Virginia  during  the  four  years  of  war. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Anner  he  saw 
a  bell-boy  coming  down  the  room  from  the 
door  that  led  to  the  hotel  lobby.  Radcliffe 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  boy  who  had 
brought  the  p>ap)ers  to  his  room  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  and  guess^  that  he  was  seeking  him. 

By  Radcliffe’s  chair  the  boy  paused.  “  De 
cleric,  Mr.  Carrington,  he  say  a  message 
done  come  from  de  Capitol  for  you,  sah!” 
he  said.  “  De  man  who  brung  it  am  a-wait- 
in’.” 

Radcliffe  nodded.  “Ask  him  to  wait,” 
he  said.  “I’ll  be  out  s(X)n.”  Dumbly  his 
eyes  questioned  the  black  face  before  him. 

“Yes,  sah.  Certainly,  sah.”  The  boy 
paused,  then  went  on  in  the  same  expres¬ 
sionless  tone:  “De  provost  done  come  to 
arrest  you,  sah.  Dey  done  catch  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  takin’  a  p)ap)er  at  the  Department.  All 
de  do’s  is  guarded.  Provost  waitin’  in  de 
hall  foh  you.  Don’t  want  no  fuss  in  de 
dinin’-room.” 


Radcliffe  nodded  again.  “Thank  you,” 
he  said.  “Kindly  tell  Mr.  Carrington  to 
tell  the  messenger  that  I  will  be  out  in  a 
v'ery  few  minutes  and  to  ask  him  to  wait 
till  then.” 

“Yes,  sah!” 

Radcliffe  felt  his  muscles  grow  tense. 
The  crisis  had  come.  Poor  Carter  was  done 
for  and  he  was  free  to  make  his  escape — 
if  he  could. 

If  he  could!  Escap)e  seemed  absolutely 
imp>ossible.  Alone  in  a  hostile  city,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies,  doubtless  watched  at 
that  very  minute  by  a  score  of  eyes,  what 
chance  was  there  for  him? 

Furtively  he  glanced  around  the  room, 
and  to  his  amazement  saw  that  no  one 
seemed  to  be  w’atching  him.  Evidently  the 
new's  of  his  intended  arrest  had  not  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  dining-hall.  Waiters  were 
coming  and  going,  pushing  their  way 
through  the  swing-door  at  the  back;  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  sounded  on  all 
sides,  and  a  cheerful  hum  of  conversation 
filled  the  air. 

Deliberately  he  dropped  his  napkin  on 
the  side  tow-ard  the  back  of  the  room.  He 
leaned  over  to  get  it  and  as  he  straightened 
up  flung  it,  wide  op)en,  across  his  left  shoul¬ 
der.  Simultaneously  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
picked  up  his  plate,  and  moved  at  a  sham¬ 
bling  trot,  a  characteristic  waiter’s  trot,  to 
the  swing-door,  and  pushed  through  it. 

No  outcry  rose  behind  him.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment,  at  least,  his  dep>arture  had  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  hur¬ 
ried  on. 

Two  steps  beyond  the  door  a  cross-pass¬ 
age  branched  off  from  the  hallway  upon 
which  the  door  opened.  On  its  w’all  hung  a 
row  of  hats  and  coats,  probably  belonging 
to  the  w’aiters.  As  he  p)assed,  Radcliffe 
snatched  a  coat  and  a  broad  slouch  hat, 
flung  off  his  own  coat,  and  slipp>ed  into  the 
other  as  he  reached  the  outer  door. 

A  single  glance  into  the  alley  showed  him 
that  it  w’as  empty.  Eridently  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Radcliffe 
had  been  warned,  and  exp)ecting  an  easy 
capture,  were  quietly  waiting  for  him  in  the 
hotel  office.  Until  his  flight  from  the  din¬ 
ing-room  w'as  noticed,  he  need  not  fear  pur¬ 
suit —  but  this  meant  only  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

Fighting  down  the  impulse  to  run,  he 
w'alked  along  the  alley  until  he  came  to 
the  street  at  the  side  of  the  hotel — the  alley 
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q)ening  into  it  within  fifty  feet  of  the  main 
entrance  of  the  building.  As  he  had  hop>ed, 
the  little  negro  he  had  hired  was  leading 
Prince  toward  him  at  the  instant  he  ap¬ 
peared.  Radcliffe  crooked  his  finger. 

“Here,  boy!”  he  called  without  raising 
his  voice. 

The  lad  looked  up  and  came  toward  him. 
An  instant  later  Radcliffe  had  tossed  him 
a  dollar,  throwm  his  leg  over  the  saddle, 
and  clattered  off  through  the  deserted 
street. 

Again  he  had  to  force  himself  to  curb  his 
pace  and  check  the  natural  impulse  to  break 
at  once  into  headlong  flight.  He  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  hotel,  but  he  had  yet  to  p>ass 
the  barriers,  and  he  knew  that  without 
some  disguise  he  could  never  do  so.  He 
turned  one  comer  after  another,  edging 
slowly  away  from  the  hotel. 

Suddenly  his  eye  caught  a  flash  of  gold 
braid  in  a  shop  window.  He  checked  his 
horse  and  found  himself  staring  at  the  de¬ 
pleted  but  still  showy  display  of  a  military 
tailor.  With  a  muttered  exclamation  of 
thankfulness,  Radcliffe  slipped  from  his 
horse,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  inside 
the  little  shop.  His  explanations  were 
perfectly  suflicient  for  the  fat,  credulous 
little  man  behind  the  counter,  and  a  few 
moments  later  what  apjjeared  to  be  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Confederate  cavalry — booted, 
spurred,  a  saber  clanking  at  his  side — came 
out  of  the  shop  and  mounted  his  horse. 

Radcliffe  pulled  the  slouch  hat  rather 
low  over  his  eyes,  clucked  to  the  horse,  and 
settled  easily  into  the  saddle.  There  was 
still  no  sound  of  pursuit  or  outcry  behind 
him,  and  he  chuclded  quietly  to  himself. 

“They’re  gentlemen  all  right,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “They  don’t  like  to  disturb  even  a 
^y  at  his  dinner!” 

He  rode  on  slowly.  His  danger,  in  spite 
of  his  imexpected  success,  had  diminished 
little,  but  this  first  triumph  had  steadied 
his  nerve  and  given  him  confidence. 

“My  best  chance  to  run  the  barriers,” 
he  decided,  “will  be  at  night.  And  until 
then,  I’m  safest  in  the  place  they’re  least 
likely  to  look  for  me.  I’ll  go  and  say  good- 
by  to  Sally!” 

CHAPTER  XXII 

A  maid  admitted  Radcliffe  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Mason’s  home,  ushered  him  into 
the  parlor,  and  left  him.  His  eyes  roved 


over  sofa,  chairs,  mantel,  and  what-not, 
and  centered  on  the  table,  where  ’Genie’s 
satchel  stood  open  and  forgotten  amid  a 
heap  of  letters.  At  these  he  stared  in  per¬ 
plexity  for  a  moment;  then  his  lips  twitched. 
“Little  ’Genie’s  got  her  love-letters  out  al¬ 
ready,”  he  muttered.  “  She  must  be  home¬ 
sick.” 

He  walked  to  the  w’indow  and  looked  out, 
noting  that  the  view  commanded  the  sweef>- 
ing  driveway  and  the  big  entrance  gate, 
whereby  any  danger  would  probably  ap¬ 
proach.  He  had  already  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  a  way  out  at  the  back  of 
the  grounds. 

A  step  sounded  behind  him,  and  he  turn¬ 
ed  to  see  Sally  standing  on  the  threshold. 

The  girl  was  whiter  than  ever,  and  her 
pallor  brought  out  still  more  vividly  the 
great  circles  beneath  her  eyes. 

With  a  cry  of  pity  he  sprang  forward 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  “You’re  ill,” 
he  cried,  “you’re  very  ill.” 

“No!  No!”  Desjjerately  she  clung  to 
him,  face  buried  on  his  breast.  “Not  now! 
Not  since  you’ve  come !  I’m  all  right  now !  ” 

“  But  you  ought  to  be  resting — asleep.” 

“I’ve  been  trying  to.”  The  girl’s  voice 
was  p>athetically  unsteady.  “ I’ve  been  tid¬ 
ing  to.  But  I  couldn’t.  I’ve  fancied — such 
horrible  things.  But — but — ”  she  thrust 
him  away  from  her  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  slender  ^^'Tists,  gazing  with  frightened 
eyes  at  the  uniform  he  wore — “  but  what  is 
this?  Why - ” 

Radcliffe  laughed.  “This  uniform!  Oh, 
my  Confederate  friends — er — insisted.  Do 
you  like  it?  ” 

“Like  it!  Yes!  But  I  don’t  imder- 
stand - ” 

“Don’t  try  to.  Tell  me  of  yourself. 
What  are  your  plans?  Have  you  heard  from 
Mrs.  Mason?” 

The  girl  nodded.  “Yes,”  she  answered. 
“We’ve  heard,  and  we’re  going  back  to 
Castleton  almost  at  once.  Colonel  Mason 
is  very  badly  wounded.  He  can  not  be 
moved,  and  Mrs.  Mason  wall  be  away  in¬ 
definitely.  She  w’ants  us  to  stay,  but  of 
course  we  can  not.  Besides,  our  place  is  at 
home.  I  know  that  now.  We  can  at  least 
raise  food  for  the  army.  That’s  all  we  can 
do.  I  wanted  to  serve  the  South.  I  wanted 
to  do  great  things  for  her.  But  I  can’t.” 

“  When  do  you  go?  ”  Radcliffe  asked  the 
question  mechanically. 

“As  soon  as  possible.  I  am  only  waiting 
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till — till —  But  when  do  you  go  yourself?  ” 
Wildly  her  eyes  questioned  him. 

“Like  you,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  others  more  than  on  myself.” 

“I  know!  I  know!  Oh,  I  can’t  let  you 
go  without  some  warning.  I  can’t!  You 
wouldn’t  let  me  tell  you  before  you  went 
this  morning,  but  now  I  must!  I  will!” 

Radcliffe  shook  his  head.  “No!”  he 
said  positively.  “You  must  not  tell  me 
anything  you  have  no  right  to  tell.” 

“But  I  must,  I  tell  you!  You  don’t 
know!  You  can’t  guess - ” 

“  But  I  do  know’.  I  know  all  you  w’ould 
tell  me.  I  know'  why  Colonel  Page  sent  you 
with  me.  I  know’  how’  doggedly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  you  discharged  the  duty,  although 
the  strain  nearly  killed  you.  I  know’  the 
Confederates  w’ill  come  to  arrest  me  soon — 
perhaps  very  soon!” 

“You  know’  that?” 

“Yes.  I  understood  this  morning  all 
that  I  had  not  guessed  before.” 

“And — and  you  forgive  me?” 

“Forgive  you!  For  w’hat?  For  doing 
your  duty  just  as  I  am  trying  to  do  mine? 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  Why,  little  girl, 
I  love  you  for  what  you  have  done!  I 
couldn’t  love  you  so  much  if  you  had  failed 
in  your  duty  for  any  one’s  sake — even  for 
mine!  I  know’  how’  hard  it  w’as  for  you  to 
do  it — for  you,  the  very  soul  of  truth  and 
honesty,  to  juggle  and  cajole  and  pretend, 
and  I  honor  you  for  it.” 

“You  honor  me?” 

“Yes!  You  w’ere  doing  your  duty  as  I 
was  doing  mine.  I  am  not  a  professional  spy. 
I  never  was  a  spy  before.  But  General 
Grant  w’anted  some  one  w’ho  knew  the 
country  and  the  people  down  here.  He 
thought  that  of  all  available  I  was  best 
fitted  for  the  duty,  and  he  asked  me  to  im- 
dertake  it,  just  as  Colonel  Page  asked  you 
to  undertake  your  duty  for  the  same  reason. 
Both  of  us  hated  the  work,  but  neither  of 
us  could  refuse.  So  we  came.” 

“Yes,  w’e  came!” 

“And  we  have  both  done  our  duty  loy¬ 
ally.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  think 
you  do  not  know’.  You  have  thought  all 
along  that  you  w’ere  leading  me  to  my 
death,  and  I  dared  not  explain  to  you,  even 
this  morning.  Now’,  however,  it  is  different. 
I  have  finished  my  task  here  and  I  can  speak. 
Console  yourself!  You  have  done  nothing 
that  counted  against  me.  The  very  morning 
after  I  entered  the  Confederate  lines  I 


learned  that  in  some  way  my  errand  had 
become  knowm  and  that  it  w’as  nearly  hope¬ 
less.  Nevertheless,  I  came  on.” 

“How’  did  you  learn?  Was  it  some¬ 
thing  that  I  said?”  Sally  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  calmness  of  despair. 

“Oh,  no!  I  knew  it  before  I  met  you.  I 
W’as  arrested  at  Rockfish,  and  there  I  over¬ 
heard  a  telegram  that  was  being  sent  over 
the  wires.  It  told  me  that  everything  w’as 
known.  I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  the 
lieutenant  who  captured  me  that  his  prison¬ 
er  could  read  Morse.  But,  as  it  happened, 
I  could — and  did.  Somebody  had  betrayed 
me.  I  don’t  know’  w’ho.” 

“Ido!” 

“Really?  Who?  That  is,  of  course.  I’d 
like  to  know’  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  tell.” 

The  girl  hesitated;  then — “  I  see  no  reason 
w’hy  I  shouldn’t  speak  of  it  now’,”  she  said. 
“You  W’ere  overheard  telling  your  plans  to 
General  Haverhill.” 

“Overheard!  Good  Lord!  I  knew’ it  was 
madness  to  talk,  but  the  general  refused  to 
put  me  across  the  lines  unless  I  explained 
what  I  was  going  for.  But  go  on.” 

“It  W’as  at  my  father’s  house  that  you 
were  talking.  I  w’as  up-stairs  and  saw  you 
from  the  window’ - ” 

“You!  It  was  you!  I  knew’  there  w’as 
some  one  there.  I  felt  your  eyes — ^but  go 
on!  You  overheard  in  some  w’ay?” 

“No!  Not  I!  Some  one  else.  A  young 
friend  of  ours.  Lieutenant  Philip  Byrd.  ” 

“But  how’?  The  house  W’as  searched.” 

A  wintry  smile  curved  Sally’s  lips. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “it  was  searched  in  every 
part  except  the  right  one.  Philip  was  in 
the  stove!” 

“In  the  stove?  In  the  stove?”  For  a 
moment  Radcliffe  looked  blank;  then  the 
big  hall  with  its  big  stove  rose  before  his 
mind’s  eye.  “Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed. 
“The  fellow’  had  nerve  to  hide  there!” 

“  He  had  no  choice.  He  w’as  carrying  dis¬ 
patches  to  General  Lee,  and  had  dropped 
at  our  door,  fainting,  a  few  hours  before. 
General  Haverhill  surprised  us  before  he 
could  get  away.  He  had  to  hide  some¬ 
where,  and  the  stove  seemed  the  only  place.” 

Radcliffe  nodded.  “Well!”  he  observed. 
“It  turned  out  all  right  from  his  point  of 
view’;  and  that’s  the  main  thing.  But  to 
get  back  to  my  story.  When  I  knew  that 
the  Rebs  were  on  to  me,  it  was  too  late  for 
me  to  get  aw’ay,  if  I’d  wanted  to.  Later,  of 
course,  I  might  have  tried  it,  but  I  should 
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probably  have  failed;  and  so  I  decided  to 
come  on  to  Richmond  and  match  my  wits 
against  those  of  your  friends.” 

“And  you  knew’  about  me — from  the 
first?” 

“Not  quite  from  the  first.  I  was  uncer¬ 
tain  at  first.  But — you’ve  probably  for¬ 
gotten — but  yesterday  you  called  me  ‘  Cap¬ 
tain’  Radcliffe.” 

“And  yet - ” 

“And  yet  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you  and 
would  love  you  till  the  end — and  beyond  it. 
Yes,  Sally.”  Gently  he  took  her  hand  and 
drew’  her  toward  him.  “Yes,  dear.  Fate 
has  thrown  us  on  opposite  sides  in  this 
struggle,  and  we  must  do  what  is  laid  upon 
us  to  do.  But  privately,  unofficially,  we 
are  going  to  love  each  other  exactly  as  if 
we  were  allies.  I  came  to  tell  you  this  and 
to  say  good-by.” 

“Go^-by!”  The  girl’s  face  blanched. 
Violently  she  thrust  him  from  her.  “  Good- 
by!  You — you  can’t  say  good-by.  You 
can’t  go  away.  You  are  watch^.  The 
moment  you  try  to  leave,  you  will  be 
arrested,  and  then - ” 

Radcliffe  hesitated.  For  a  moment  he 
meant  to  tell  her  that  the  Confederates  were 
already  searching  for  him,  but  he  quickly 
dismissed  the  idea.  Better  that  she  should 
be  anxious  for  him  than  that  he  should  make 
her  love  struggle  with  her  loyalty. 

“I  know,”  he  said  gently.  “I  know  I 
shall  be  arrested  sooner  or  later.  But  till 
I  am,  I  must  go  on  as  best  I  may.” 

“But — but  they’ll  hang  you!” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not.”  Radcliffe  had  little 
doubt  as  to  what  would  happen  if  he  were 
captured,  but  he  was  talking  to  console  the 
girl.  “ITiey’ll  arrest  me,  of  course — I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  arrested — but  arrest  isn’t  all. 
I’ve  got  my  plans  laid.  Let  them  arrest  me. 
I  expect  it,  I  tell  you.” 

“You  expect  it?” 

“Yes.  I  will  be  arrested  the  moment  I 
go  back  to  the  hotel.  Yet  I  must  go.” 

“You  can’t!  You  sha’n’t!” 

“I  must!”  He  stretched  out  his  arms. 
“Bid  me  good-by!”  he  begged. 

Slowly  the  girl  moved  toward  him.  Slow¬ 
ly  she  lifted  starlike  eyes  and  lips  that 
^owed  scarlet  in  the  pallor  of  her  face. 
Her  uplifted  arms,  wdth  the  filmy  fabric  of 
her  sleeves  drooping  away  from  them, 
gleamed  white  in  the  level  sunbeams  that 
ranged  across  the  wdde  parlor. 

Then  suddenly  her  body  swayed  toward 


him  and  her  fevered  lips  clung  to  his.  Her 
arms  wrapped  him  round.  Her  eyes  blazed. 

“Good-by!”  she  cried  bravely.  “Good- 
by!  Go,  if  you  must,  to  meet  your  fate. 
I  shall  be  ready  for  it,  whatever  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you  live,  I  will  live  too  and 
will  work  to  save  your  life.  If  you  die — 
I  will  not  be  long  behind  you.  No  void  is 
too  deep,  no  darkness  too  profound  for  me 
to  follow  where  you  go.  Remember, 
my  life  is  bound  up  with  yours.  Guard 
yours  as  you  would  guard  mine,  for  on  yours 
hangs  mine.” 

Radcliffe’s  cheeks  whitened  with  dismay. 
“Oh,  no!  Not  that!”  he  protested.  “You 
mustn’t - ” 

But  Sally  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 
“No  more!”  she  faltered.  “I  can’t  bear 
any  more  now.  I — I — Oh!  —  What  is 
it?” 

A  colored  maid  had  entered  and  was 
standing  close  beside  the  two.  She  saw  that 
Sally  had  noticed  her,  and  spoke. 

“Miss  ’Genie  she  done  say  she  must  see 
you  right  aw’ay,  ma’am;  please,  ma’am.” 

Sally  hesitated.  Then  she  nodded.  “  Say 
that  I’ll  come  in  a  moment,”  she  said. 
Then  she  turned  back  to  Radcliffe.  “I 
must  see  what  she  wants,”  she  explained. 
“You  won’t  go  till  I  come  back.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  must.” 

“No,  no!  Please  don’t!  I’ll  be  back  in 
an  instant.  Please  don’t  go.”  With  flying 
feet  she  sped  from  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs. 

Left  alone,  Radcliffe  stared  after  the  girl 
desp)erately.  “She’ll  do  it,  too,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “I  must  say  something  to  stop  her. 
But  what?  What?  .  .  .There’s  nothing  to 
say!”  he  declared  after  a  moment.  “I’ve 
simply  got  to  get  away  safely  —  for  her 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own  and  for  the 
sake  of  these  papers.”  His  fingers  sought 
and  found  the  packages  in  hb  inner  pockets. 

Once  more  he  looked  around  him,  staring 
at  the  portraits  on  the  wall,  at  ’Genie’s 
heaped  letters  on  the  table,  at  the  broad 
disk  of  the  sun  burning  through  the  great 
windows. 

“  She’s  going  back  to  Castleton,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “Probably  that  will  be  my  safest 
route — if  I  once  get  outside  the  fortifications. 
It’s  the  longest  way  round,  but  there  won’t 
be  so  many  troops  to  pass.  Yes,  I’ll  go  by 
Castleton  and  drop  in  to  see  her.  Likely 
she’ll  be  there  as  soon  as  I.” 

Meditatively  he  ran  hb  fingers  into  the 
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pile  of  letters  on  the  table,  lifting  them  and 
letting  them  fall  again.  Suddenly  he  start¬ 
ed.  “Why  not?”  he  gasped.  “Why  not? 
They’re  going  back  \o  Castleton.  They’ll 
not  be  searched.  ’Genie  will  take  her  let¬ 
ters  through  safely — that’s  certain.  Why 
shouldn’t  she  take  mine,  too?” 

Anxiously  he  glanced  around  him,  then 
whipped  from  his  pocket  the  two  packets 
of  letters  that  had  cost  Carter  so  dear.  One 
he  thrust  back;  the  other  he  slipped  into  one 
of  ’Genie’s  envelopes.  Thin  and  small, 
composed  of  the  finest  paper,  it  did  not 
noticeably  increase  the  bulk  of  the  letter. 
Radcliffe  weighed  it  in  his  hand. 

“She  may  never  notice  it,”  he  muttered. 
“And  perhaps — it’s  only  a  bare  chance — 
but  if  I  lose  my  owti  packet  I  may  find  this 
one  at  Castleton.” 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  he 
hurriedly  thrust  the  envelope  among  the 
others.  Then  he  turned  to  meet  Sally  at  the 
door  of  the  parlor. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  girl’s  face  was  ghastly  in  its  pallor. 
One  hand  was  raised  to  her  bloodless  lips  in 
a  silence  -  compelling  gesture,  and  the  other 
waved  Radcliffe  desperately  back  into  the 
parlor. 

Responsive  to  her  silent  entreaty,  Rad¬ 
cliffe  yielded,  retreating  from  the  doorw’ay 
toward  the  center  of  the  room. 

There  she  faced  him.  “They’re  search¬ 
ing  for  you,”  she  whispered.  “Oh,  why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  trying  to  escap>e? 
Why  cfidn’t  you  go  while  you  could?  ” 

Radcliffe  caught  her  in  his  arms.  “You 
poor  child!”  he  cried.  “How  did  you  find 
out?  I  didn’t  want  you  to  know  till  I  was 
gone.  There  was  no  use  in  harrowing  you 
up.  That’s  w’hy  I  told  you  I  w'as  going 
back  to  the  hotel  to  be  arrested.  But  since 
you  know - ” 

“Yes,  I  know!” 

“Well,  it’s  quite  true.  I  am  trying  to 
escape;  and  I  think  I  can.  This  uniform 
will  get  me  by  the  barriers,  and  then  it  wll 
be  just  a  race,  with  the  chances  all  in  my 
favor.  Don’t  worry.  I’ve  been  in  a  lot 
tighter  places  than  this.”  Radcliffe  was 
talking  with  a  lightness  he  was  far  from 
feeling. 

Desperately  the  girl  wenched  herself  free. 
“No,  no!”  she  cried.  “There’s  no  chance. 
They’re  here!  Oh,  why  did  you  come?” 


“Here!  Who’s  here?” 

“  Philip  Byrd.  He  is  up-stairs  now.  They 
found  out  that  you  had  got  away.  They’re 
watching  for  you  at  all  the  barriers.  Philip 
came  here.  He  saw  your  horse  outside  and 
thought  he  knew  it.  So  he  slipped  in  and 
questioned  ’Genie.  She  sent  for  the  maid, 
and  the  maid  told  her  that  a  Confederate 
officer  was  with  me.  That  was  why  ’Genie 
sent  for  me.  She  wanted  to  know  who  it 
was.  I — I — lied  to  her  and  to  Philip.  I 
said  you  were  some  one  sent  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  see  me.  I  said  we  must  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted.  Philip  believed  me,  I  think. 
But  he  seemed  suspicious,  too.  When  you 
leave,  he  will  watch.  I  know  he  will.  And 
then — and  then ” 

“Then  I  must  go  without  his  seeing  me. 
I’ll  try.  This  uniform  will  help.  But  I 
must  hurry.”  He  took  her  unresisting 
hands  and  drew  her  toward  him.  “  Remem¬ 
ber  you  are  mine — mine  for  life  and  for 
death,  mine  to  all  eternity.  Once  I  am 
free  of  this  duty,  I  will  come  to  claim  you. 
Never  doubt  it.  Now  kiss  me,  dear,  and 
let  me  go.  I  must  pass  the  barriers  with 
the  simset  crowd.  Never  fear.  Philip  will 
not  guess — Good-by!” 

He  clattered  out  of  the  room,  across  the 
porch,  down  the  steps,  and  across  the 
gravel  walk  to  the  rack  where  Prince  was 
hitched.  He  sw’aggered  as  he  walked,  tilt¬ 
ing  his  broad,  gold-corded  slouch  hat  im¬ 
pudently  backward.  Not  the  faintest  sign 
of  nervousness  showed  in  his  bearing.  Un¬ 
der  almost  any  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  gone  undetected. 

But  Philip  was  not  to  be  deceived.  The 
horse  tethered  to  the  rack  was  very  like 
the  one  he  had  seen  Radcliffe  riding;  and 
Sally’s  manner,  as  she  made  her  disclaimer 
to  him  and  to  ’Genie,  had  not  been  above 
suspicion.  The  moment  she  left  the  room 
he  had  slipped  down  the  back  stairs, 
mounted  his  own  horse,  and  ridden  to  the 
comer  of  the  house.  Radcliffe’s  gray  uni¬ 
form,  as  the  spy  came  out,  made  him  pause 
for  a  moment,  but  the  broad  shoulders 
were  not  to  be  disguised,  and  with  almost  no 
perceptible  delay  Philip  plunged  forward. 

As  he  came,  he  raised  his  sword  in  salute. 
“Good  morning.  Captain  Radcliffe,”  he 
said.  “You  are  my  prisoner.” 

Radcliffe  reined  back  so  suddenly  that 
Prince  reared.  When  he  w’as  on  his  feet 
again  Radcliffe’s  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
“Not  yet!”  he  laughed. 


deep  in  hollow  sockets  his  hot  eyes  burned,  red  with  fever,  he  sat  his  horse 

LIKE  AN  OLD  MAN,  HAGGARD  AND  BENT. 
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A  shriek — two  shrieks — rang  from  the 
house.  From  the  open  door  the  two  girls 
came  running. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  hesi¬ 
tatingly.  “It’s  no  use,  Captain!”  declared 
Philip.  “No  use!  Escape  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible.  To  fight  is  sheer  suicide.  Yield 
while  you  can  and  give  back  those  papers, 
and  I’ll  try  to  save  your  life.  I  can’t  prom¬ 
ise  to  succeed,  but  I’ll  try.” 

Pantingly  Sally  thrust  herself  forward 
almost  beneath  the  trampling  hoofs.  “  Sur¬ 
render!  Surrender!”  she  begged.  “They 
sha’n’t  kill  you.  They  sha’n’t.  I’ll  save 
you.  I’ll  go  to  President  Davis  on  my 
knees  and  beg — and  beg — ”  Her  voice 
died  inarticulately  away.  “Surrender — for 
my  sake,”  she  gasped. 

But  Radcliife  shook  his  head.  No  longer 
was  he  the  lover.  He  had  become  the  sol¬ 
dier  once  more.  “It’s  impossible,”  he  said 
briefly.  “I’ll  never  surrender — not  even 
for  you.  I’m  sorry,  dear,  but  if  I  must 
die.  I’ll  die  fighting.” 

“But  it’s  madness!”  she  wailed. 

It  seemed  madness.  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  would  not  sur¬ 
render  and  hang — for  hang  he  would;  he 
could  not  doubt  it.  He  could  not  flee — not 
with  Philip  at  his  heels  to  denounce  him  at 
the  barrier  or  to  the  nearest  troopers.  He 
did  not  want  to  slay  the  boy;  he  did  not 
want  to  rob  ’Genie  of  her  lover,  to  kill 
Sally’s  childhood  friend;  but  he  must  at 
least  disable  him  or  die  himself.  And  if 
he  died,  his  dispatches — dispatches  that 
had  already  cost  more  than  one  life — would 
fail  to  reach  his  government. 

He  wheeled  to  face  Philip.  “On  guard, 
sir!”  he  shouted.  “On  guard!” 

Both  girls  w’ere  sobbing  in  terror.  ’Genie 
had  grasped  Philip’s  saddle,  and  was  cling¬ 
ing  there.  “Please!  Please!”  she  begged. 
“Oh,  my  God!  Philip!  He’ll  kill  you. 
Please!  Please!” 

Philip  hesitated.  Thoroughly  he  appre¬ 
ciated  Radcliffe’s  attitude  and  willingly 
would  he  have  crossed  swords  with  him. 
But  ’Genie’s  frenzied  pleading  made  him 
pause. 

He  turned  to  Radcliffe.  “This  is  mad¬ 
ness,”  he  protested.  “Madness!  It  will 
do  you  no  good  to  fight.  Even  if  you  kill 
me  it  will  do  you  no  good.  Believe  me, 
you  can  not  escape.  I’ve  sent  for  my  men. 
They’re  not  half  a  mile  away.  They’ll  be 
here  soon  and  then - ” 


“  Then  there’s  no  time  to  lose.  On  guard, 
man!  On  guard,  or  I’ll  run  you  through.” 

Still  Philip  held  back.  ’Genie  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  himd  esperately,  and  without  violence 
he  could  not  free  himself .  “For  God’s  sake, 
’Genie!”  he  begged. 

Radchffe  re:.d  the  drama  correctly.  In 
a  flash  he  reined  back.  Prince  reared, 
wheeled  almost  on  his  haunches,  and  shot 
away  down  the  drive  toward  the  gate.  In 
amazement  ’Genie  relaxed  her  grip  on 
Philip,  and,  with  a  cry,  the  boy  struck 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  followed. 

A  hundred  yards  down  the  drive  Radcliffe 
wheeled.  “Now!”  he  shouted,  as  Prince 
plunged  forward. 

As  the  two  horses  crashed  together  ’Genie 
shrieked.  Then  she  turned  and  fled  toward 
the  house. 

Sally  saw  her  but  did  not  heed  her. 
Numb,  breathless,  with  staring  eyes  she 
watch^  the  combat.  She  did  not  pray. 
Her  li|>s  shap>ed  incoherent  words,  but  she 
did  not  know  what  they  were. 

He  must  conquer!  He  must!  He  must! 
The  South — what  did  she  care  for  the 
South?  Radcliffe  was  her  South,  her  God, 
her  all!  Philip — let  Philip  die,  if  need  be 
— he  had  thrust  himself  into  the  fray.  Let 
him  take  the  consequences. 

Man  to  man,  on  solid  earth,  Philip’s  slen¬ 
der  bulk  was  no  match  for  Radcliffe’s  great 
frame.  .But  on  horseback,  sabers  in  hands, 
the  two  were  fairly  matched.  Though  slen¬ 
der,  Philip  w’as  wiry  and  strong.  His  arms 
were  long,  giving  him  a  reach  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  his  antagonist.  The  wound  in 
his  leg  was  nearly  healed,  and  it  counted 
for  nothing  in  a  battle  on  horseback.  More¬ 
over,  he  need  fight  only  on  the  defensive. 
Time  was  on  his  side.  He  had  only  to  hold 
off  the  onslaught  long  enough  and  George 
would  be  back  with  overwhelming  aid.  He 
need  not  slay  Sally’s  lover — for  he  was  sure 
Radcliffe  held  that  place — he  need  not  slay 
her  lover  before  her  eyes. 

Radcliffe  had  no  such  consolation.  For 
him  delay  meant  defeat  and  a  dishonored 
death.  Time  fought  against  him.  Each 
passing  moment — each  moment  that  saw 
his  adversary  still  facing  him — brought  the 
end  nearer.  Any  instant  might  bring  reen¬ 
forcements,  and  once  they  came  the  fight 
would  have  but  one  end.  Desperately  he 
pressed  the  combat.  The  horses  plunged 
and  snorted,  swaying  and  biting  as  steel 
rang  upon  steel  a^ve  their  heaving  flanks. 
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From  the  moment  he  felt  Philip’s  blade 
against  his  own,  Raddiffe  had  known  the 
boy  .to  be  his  match,  perhaps  his  master, 
with  the  sword.  Both  were  skilled  swords¬ 
men,  not  trained,  perhaps,  to  the  European 
excellence,  but  well  trained  by  American 
standards.  Swifter  and  swifter  flew  the 
swords,  circling,  hissing;  the  sunlight,  flash¬ 
ing  upon  them,  turned  them  at  once  into 
coats  of  mail  and  darting  points  of  flame. 

Abruptly  ’Genie  reappeared.  Out  of  the 
house  she  rushed,  thrusting  past  the  colored 
maids  who  had  gathered  from  nowhere  and 
stood  with  ashen  faces  watching  the  fight. 
Down  the  walk  she  ran. 

In  her  hands  she  clutched  two  pistols — 
Derringers,  with  long,  heavy  barrels — duel¬ 
ing  pistols,  warranted  to  carry  true  and 
let  out  the  life  where  they  struck.  One  she 
threw  upon  the  grass;  then  she  dropped 
upon  her  knee  and  steadied  the  other  across 
her  arm.  She  was  a  markswoman,  was 
’Genie  Castleton!  She  and  Sally  both 
were  markswomen,  trained  by  their  soldier 
father. 

But  before  she  could  press  the  trigger, 
Sally  saw  her  and  bounded  forward,  snatch¬ 
ing  at  the  pistol. 

“You  sha’n’t !  You  sha’n’t ! ”  she  gasped. 
“Frank  shall  have  his  chance.  He  shall 
have  his  chance!” 

The  younger  girl  did  not  yield.  “He’ll 
kill  Philip!”  she  shrieked.  “You  traitor! 
You  Yankee-lover!  Let  go!  Let  go!” 
Frantically  she  struggled  to  point  the 
weapon.”  He’ll  kill  Philip!” 

Sally  wrenched  the  pistol  aw'ay,  and 
snatched  up  the  other.  “Let  him  kill  him 
if  he  will !  He  shall  have  his  chance.  He 
shall  have  his  chance — God!” 

Raddiffe  hurled  his  horse  furiously 
against  Philip',  making  as  if  to  give  the 
point.  As  he  came,  Philip  parried,  dodged, 
and  thrust  back.  Radcliffe  felt  the  steel 
slash  along  his  shoulder,  grating  on  the 
bone;  a  hair’s  breadth  deeper,  and  it  would 
have  severed  the  great  artery  in  his  throat. 
A  warm  flood  poured  down  his  back  and 
the  world  flashed  red  before  him.  But 
through  the  veil  he  saw  his  chance.  Quick 
as  light  his  sword  flashed  upward;  he  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  struck  dow-nward  with 
^1  his  strength.  Philip  saw  the  blow  com¬ 
ing  and  tried  to  dodge — there  was  no  time 
to  parry.  Too  late!  Through  shoulder 
strap  and  flesh  and  bone  the  steel  cut 
shrewdly  down.  Under  the  shock  the 


younger  man  reeled  and  toppled  from  his 
saddle. 

Raddiffe  was  in  little  better  case.  The 
world  was  spinning  round  him  in  great  cir¬ 
cles.  Trees,  horses,  staring  faces  blended 
in  one  mighty  zigzag  across  the  reeling 
heavens.  Desperately  he  strove  to  com¬ 
mand  himself.  For  him  there  could  be  no 
moment  of  w'eakness.  For  him  weakness 
meant  death. 

Slowly  the  mist  cleared.  He  saw'  Philip 
lying  on  the  gravel,  with  ’Genie  bending 
over  him.  Sally  stood  by,  a  Derringer  in 
either  hand,  staring  at  the  scene  with  sick 
eyes. 

Radcliffe  could  not  move.  He  could  hard¬ 
ly  cling  to  the  saddle.  In  vain  he  told 
himself  that  he  must  go — go.  His  limbs 
refused  to  obey  his  will. 

As  he  waited,  motionless,  Philip  raised 
himself  on  his  wounded  arm. 

“  Shoot,  Sally,  shoot !  He’s  got  the  plans ! 
If  they  get  to  Washington,  we’re  lost. 
Shoot!  Shoot!  For  the  South!” 

Over  Sally’s  face  came  a  change.  She 
raised  a  piotol  and  pioirited  it  toward 
Radcliffe. 

“Plans!”  she  gasped.  “Have  you  plans 
— or  papiers?  Answ'er  me!” 

Radcliffe  nodded.  He  was  too  dizzy  to 
speak.  Blood  was  pouring  from  his  wound, 
but  it  was  running  dow'n  his  back  and  did 
not  show  in  front. 

Instantly  the  pistol  came  to  a  level.  “  Give 
them  up!”  came  the  order.  “Give  them 
up — and  go!” 

Radcliffe  did  not  move. 

Abruptly  the  girl’s  calm  was  broken. 
■“Oh,  for  God’s  sake!”  she  cried.  “I  can’t 
let  you  go  unless  you  give  them  up.  I 
can’t!  I’m  a  good  shot.  And  I’ve  got 
two  bullets  here — one  for  you — for  the  man 
I  love — the  other  for  myself.  Don’t  force 
me  to  use  them.  Give  them  up!” 

With  a  great  effort  the  man  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew'  out  a  packet. 
Feebly  he  tossed  it  to  Philip.  Then  he 
turned  to  Sally.  “Bravo,  sweetheart!”  he 
muttered  w'ith  stiff  lips.  “You  did  just 
right.  May  I  go  now'?” 

“Go!  Go!  Go!” 

The  bay  horse  reared,  wheeled,  and 
sprang  forward,  heading  straight  into  the 
west.  For  a  moment  Radcliffe’s  clinging 
figure,  bent  over  the  pommel,  showed  black 
against  the  flaming  glory  of  the  sinking  sun; 
then  it  vanished. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  great  white  moon  poised  on  the  crest 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  looking  down  on  the  Cas- 
tleton  farm  as  peacefully  as  in  bygone  years 
she  had  looked  on  the  primeval  forest  that 
once  had  filled  the  cove  where  fertile  fields 
now  stretched.  Numberless  tragedies  had 
the  moon  seen  on  that  Ridge  and  in  that 
cove — had  seen  the  captive  writhing  at 
the  stake,  the  village  blotted  out  by  the 
landslide,  the  helpless  sheep  in  the  grasp  of 
the  catamount,  the  white  man  falling  by 
his  brother’s  hand.  All  of  them  the  moon 
had  watched  unmoved. 

Yet  even  the  moon,  callous  to  all  else, 
is  rumored  to  look  with  fondness  upon  lov¬ 
ers;  and  perhaps  she  had  followed  tie  loves 
of  Sally  Castleton  and  Frank  Radcliffe  with 
actual  attention.  Certain  it  was  that,  swell¬ 
ing  nightly  toward  the  full,  she  lingered 
later  night  after  night,  hanging  on  the 
crest  of  the  Ridge,  craning  her  goggle  eyes 
for  a  peep  at  the  cove,  as  if  she  knew  that 
there  would  take  place  the  last  act  in  the 
drama. 

Perhaps  the  moon’s  foreknowledge  grew 
from  actual  sight  and  not  intuition.  Per¬ 
haps,  a  pale  ghost  in  the  western  sky,  she 
had  watched  Frank  Radcliffe  riding  west, 
day  after  day,  clinging  to  his  saddle  and 
his  horse’s  mane,  racked  by  fever,  half 
starved,  tortured  by  his  wound,  sometimes 
delirious,  yet  wise  enough  to  skulk  through 
woods  and  bushes,  pushing  on  toward  Cas¬ 
tleton.  Perhaps  she  had  heard  the  sadden 
Northern  challenge,  the  reply,  the  explana¬ 
tion,  and  had  seen  Radcliffe  again  riding 
west,  making  no  stop  for  rest  or  surgery, 
with  a  couple  of  blue-clad  soldiers  at  lus 
heels.  Perhaps  she  had  seen  him  and  his 
men  unsaddling  in  a  hidden  glen  back  of  the 
Castleton  farm  and  sitting  down  to  wait. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  moon  had  seen  Sally 
and  ’Genie  retracing  the  road  over  which 
they  had  gone  ten  days  before,  carrying 
Philip  Byrd  with  them  in  a  wagon  driven 
by  George  Crawiord.  Perhaps  she  saw 
them  at  last  halting  before  their  father’s 
house. 

Old  Claban  met  them  at  the  door.  “  Bless 
de  Lord !  ”  he  cried.  “  Bless  de  Lord !  You’s 
back  again!  An’  Massa  Philip!” 

Philip  grinned.  “What’s  left  of  him. 
Uncle  Claban.” 

Claban  stared  at  the  bandages  that  cir¬ 
cled  the  subaltern’s  shoulder.  “My,  my! 


Is  you  hurt  again,  Massa  Philip!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  sympathetically.  “Seems  like 
you’s  gittin’  more’n  your  share.” 

’Genie  had  been  helping  Philip  to  descend 
from  the  wagon.  Now  she  turned  to  Cla¬ 
ban.  “Say,  Uncle  Claban,”  she  said,  “you 
know  who  this  is?”  She  indicated  Philip 

“  Know  who  it  is!  Go  ’long,  chile.  ’Co’se 
I  know  who  it  is.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  don’t.  I  reckon  you  think 
he’s  just  Mr.  Byrd.  But  he  isn’t.  He’s 
Captain  Byrd,  an’  he’s  my  husband.” 

“Husban’!  Husban'r 

“’Deed  he  is!  We’ve  been  married  a 
whole  week.  He  got  promotion  and  a  fur¬ 
lough  together,  and  I  married  him  and 
brought  him  home  to  get  well.  Come  on  in, 
PhiUp!” 

But  George  stopped  him,  saluting.  “I’ll 
put  up  the  wagon.  Captain,”  he  said.  “An’ 
then  if  you  can  spare  me  I’d  like  to  go  and 
see  mother.” 

Philip  nodded.  “All  right,  George! 
Come  over  to-morrow.” 

George  went  off,  and  the  rest  went  into 
the  house.  It  was  late  and  they  were  all 
tired,  and  ’Genie  speedily  took  her  Philip 
off  to  rest. 

As  the  tw’o  disappeared,  Sally  turned  to 
Claban.  “  Shut  up  the  house  and  go  to  bed, 
Uncle  Claban,”  she  directed. 

The  old  man  obeyed,  making  fast  the 
sashes  and  the  door.  Then  he  came  to 
the  girl’s  side.  “Good  night.  Miss  Sally,” 
he  said.  “I  sho’ly  is  glad  to  see  you 
back.  You  ain’t  lookin’  real  well.  Miss 
Sally.” 

Sally  sighed.  “  I’ll  be  better  soon,  I  hope. 
Uncle  Claban,  now  I’m  home.  You  haven’t 
seen  any  strangers  around  here,  have  you?” 

“Round  here?  ’Deed  I  ain’t.  Miss 
Sally.  Dar  ain’t  been  nobody  round  here 
for  days.  Dat  is,  I  ain’t  seed  nobody. 
Come  to  think,  I  ain’t  so  sure.  Looks  like 
somebody  been  stealin’  garden  truck.  Least- 
ways  some’s  done  disappeared.” 

Sally  nodded  as  if  to  herself.  “Very 
well,”  she  said  wearily.  “Go  to  bed.  Un¬ 
cle  Claban.”  She  took  the  lighted  candle 
he  offered  and  stood  looking  around  her 
curiously.  So  much  had  happ>ened  since  she 
last  sto^  in  that  hall.  Almost  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  never  seen  the  place  be¬ 
fore.  Her  wandering  eyes  fell  on  ’Genie’s 
black  satchel,  left  standing  on  the  open  desk, 
and  she  smiled. 

“Dear  ’Genie,”  she  murmured.  “She 
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doeai’t  need  Philip’s  letters  now.  And  I — 
I  haven’t  even  a  letter — not  one.” 

Slowly  she  mounted  the  steps,  leaving  the 
hall  to  ^rkness. 

Meanwhile,  Radcliffe  and  his  men,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  bushes,  had  been  watching. 
They  had  seen  the  wagon  drive  up  and 
drive  away  again,  and  had  waited  till  the 
moon  went  down  and.the  lights  in  the  house 
went  out.  Then  Radcliffe  called  for  his 
horse.  “Lieutenant  Perkins,”  he  said,  “I 
am  going  to  the  house.  I  shall  take  Private 
Jones  with  me.  You  will  stay  here  and 
wait.  If  he  brings  you  the  papers,  go 
north  with  them  instantly  without  waiting 
for  me.”  A  moment  later  he  was  riding 
across  the  fields  with  the  orderly  behind 
him. 

Little  remained  of  the  smart  Confederate 
lieutenant  of  a  week  before.  His  gray  uni¬ 
form,  tattered  and  mud-splashed,  hung 
loosely  upon  his  gaunt  form.  His  left  arm 
was  carried  in  a  sort  of  slingj  his  coat 
sleeve  was  stiff  with  caked  blood.  Deep  in 
hollow  sockets  his  hot  eyes  burned,  red  with 
fever.  He  sat  his  horse  like  an  old  man, 
haggard  and  bent. 

Across  the  fields  his  road  lay,  through  the 
riot  of  weeds  and  trailing  vines  that  billow¬ 
ed  in  the  unhoed  corn,  across  the  trampled 
clover  and  up  the  ravished  orchard.  At 
the  hack  of  the  great  barn  he  halted  and, 
aided  by  the  orderly,  half  fell,  half  clam¬ 
bered  from  his  horse;  then  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  he  hobbled  toward  the  house,  moving 
cautiously  from  tree  to  tree.  Private  Jones 
came  close  behind. 

At  the  house  at  last,  he  mounted  the 
porch  and  stood  still,  holding  by  a  chair. 
“Try  to  find  a  way  in,”  he  ordered.  “But 
do  not  go  in.  Come  back  and  let  me  know'.” 

Jones  saluted  and  turned  away.  To  him¬ 
self  he  chuckled  scornfully.  “Find  a  way?” 
heechoed.  “Lord!  Gimme  something  hard.” 
Carelessly  he  thrust  the  point  of  his  saber 
into  the  crack  of  the  shutters  and  wTenched. 
With  a  creak,  distinct  but  not  loud,  the 
bolts  tore  out  and  the  shutter  swung  open. 
The  sash  within  yielded  as  easily. 

Then  Jones  stepped  back.  “Window’s 
open,  sir,”  he  reported.  “Over  here,  sir.” 

Radcliffe  followed.  Haltingly  he  clam¬ 
bered  over  the  low  sill,  supporting  himself 
by  the  tall  jambs.  “  Wait  here  1  ”  he  ordered. 

He  took  a  step  forward  and  halted,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  gloom.  Where  to  hunt  for 
’Genie’s  satchel  or  for  the  papers  he  had 


placed  within  it,  he  did  not  know.  He 
could  only  hope  that  chance  might  favor 
him.  Only  as  a  last  recourse  would  he  call 
his  men  and  search  the  house  forcibly.  He 
did  not  want  Sally  to  know  that  she  had 
unconsciously  helped  to  bring  the  papers 
through.  He  hoped  she  might  never  know. 

Slowly  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
darkness.  He  knew  that  he  w’as  in  the 
great  reception  hall,  and  he  strove  anx¬ 
iously  to  call  back  to  memory  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  furniture.  Slowly  his  eyes  dila¬ 
ted,  and  one  by  one  he  made  out  the  blacker 
shadows  that  stood  for  the  table,  the  lounge, 
the  stov’e — ah!  that  stove! — the  ramp  of 
the  stairs,  the  desk. 

Almost  swiftly  he  made  his  way  to  the 
desk.  It  was  open.  His  groping  fingers 
touched  something.  The  soft  scratch  of  a 
match  followed,  and  a  tiny  blue  flame,  sul¬ 
phur-smelling,  winked  out  in  the  darkness, 
illumining  ’Genie’s  black  satchel  brimming 
with  letters.  Eagerly  he  caught  it  up  and 
turned  away.  He  had  no  time  to  pick  and 
choose.  He  must  take  all  and  return  ’Ge¬ 
nie’s  letters  later. 

Two  strides  took  him  to  the  window.  An¬ 
other  would  have  put  him  through  it.  But 
before  he  could  take  that  other  a  voice  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

“Frank!  Frank!”  it  said.  “Is  it  you?” 

Radcliffe  thrust  the  satchel  through  the 
w'indow.  “Give  this  to  Lieutenant  Per¬ 
kins,”  he  whispered.  “Tell  him  to  go 
north  with  it  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  me. 
Go!” 

He  faced  round  in  the  darkness.  “Yes, 
it  is  I,”  he  answered,  unsteadily.  She  must 
•  not  know'!  It  w'ould  break  her  heart! 

Sally  came  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  “I 
knew  you  w'ould  come,”  she  cried,  gladly, 
“if  only  to  forgive  me.  You  do  forgive  me, 
don’t  you,  Frank?  I  only  did  my  duty.  I 
could  not  let  you  take  those  pap>ers.  I 
could  not !  Could  I,  Frank?  ” 

Radcliffe  did  not  speak.  His  dry  lips 
moved,  but  no  w'ords  came.  He  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  braced  against  the  wrindow'  frame, 
his  face  tow'ard  the  dim,  slight  figure  whose 
face  he  could  not  clearly  see.  She  had 
crossed  the  great  hall  to  him  now',  and  her 
hands  reached  out  in  entreaty. 

Pleadingly  the  voice  went  on.  “You  are 
not  angry,  are  you,  Frank?  I  could  not  let 
you  go  with  those  papers  that  might  have 
meant  ruin  to  my  country!  Could  I, 
Frank?” 
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The  passion  in  the  girl’s  tones  revealed 
the  struggle  that  had  racked  her. 

“I  couldn’t  do  that!”  she  rep)eated,  des¬ 
perately.  “I  did  save  your  life  by  hiding 
the  fact  that  you  were  disguised  in  Con¬ 
federate  uniform  till  you  had  had  time 
to  pass  the  barriers.  Philip  was  un¬ 
conscious.  ’Genie  was  attending  him. 
I  kept  the  maids  in  the  background  and 
— I  did  not  tell.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  told.  Perhaps  it  was  traitorous 
of  me  not  to  tell.  But  I  could  not  do  it 
any  more  than  I  could  let  you  go  with  the 
papers.  You  do  know  I  couldn’t,  don’t 
you,  Frank?  Tell  me!” 

Radcliffe  dared  not  take  a  step  toward 
her,  but  his  stiff  lips  moved.  “Yes!”  he 
said.  “Yes.  You  did  right.” 

Like  a  flame  the  girl’s  passion  flared  up. 
“You  are  wrong!”  she  cried.  “ I  knew  you 
would  say  that!  But  you  are  wrong.  1  did 
not  do  right.  What  is  the  South  to  me? 
What  are  friends,  family,  right  or  wrong? 
You  are  my  South,  my  friends,  my  family. 
I  did  wrong.  I  was  a  traitor  to  you.  I  de¬ 
feated  you.”  An  agony  of  self-reproach 
thrilled  in  her  tones. 

Slowly  Radcliffe  stiffened.  His  crushed, 
cramped  form  straightened  again  into  com¬ 
manding  lines.  At  any  cost  he  must  tell  her 
the  truth.  “  No!  ”  he  cried.  “  You  did  right 
— absolutely  right.  You  did  your  duty,  no 
more,  no  less.  And  you  must  not  think  you 
defeated  me.  You  took  the  originals  from 
me.  But  you  did  not  take  the  duplicates.” 

“The  duplicates!  What  do  you  mean?” 

“The  f)aj>ers  were  in  duplicate.  I  gave 
you  only  one  set.  The  others  I  hid  among 
’Genie’s  letters.  I  have  just  recovered 
them  and  given  them  to  one  of  my  men. 
They  are  now  on  their  way  to  General 
Grant.  I  meant  that  you  should  never 
know,  but  since  you  blame  yourself  it  is 
better  that  you  should.  It  is  for  me  to  ask 
forgiveness,  for  I  have  tricked  you.” 

“You  tricked  me?”  Sally  could  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

“Yes!  I  tricked  you.  I  had  to  do  it.  It 
was  war!  I  could  not  let  the  papers  go  any 
more  than  you  could  let  me  go  with  them. 
So  I  made  you  my  involuntary  aide.  I  had 
to  do  it  Neither  of  us  could  fail  in  our 
duty.  Some  day  we  shall  be  glad.  But  to¬ 


day  it  is  hard!  The  papers  are  gone,  and 
I  must  go,  too.  My  men  are  waiting  for 
me.  Give  me  your  hand,  your  lips — some 
day - ” 

Radcliffe’s  voice  broke.  The  factitious 
strength  that  had  kept  him  up  so  long  was 
failing  fast.  For  a  moment  he  stood  up¬ 
right,  away  from  the  supporting  window- 
frame;  then  suddenly  he  crumpled  down. 

But  the  eyes  of  love  are  sharp.  As  he 
tottered,  Sally  sprang  forward  and  caught 
him;  beneath  his  great  bulk  her.  slender 
figure  bowed  and  failed,  yet  she  broke 
his  fall,  easing  him  to  the  floor.  Her  screams 
rang  through  the  house. 

“’Genie!  Philip!  Claban!  Oh,  my  God! 
Will  no  one  come?” 

Feet  thudded  on  the  upper  floors;  lights 
began  to  glimmer  on  the  stairs. 

^ing  help  at  hand,  Sally  did  not  heed 
them  further,  kneeling  beside  her  lover, 
bending  over  the  still  form.“  Frank!  Frank!” 
shecri^.  “Frank!  Speak  to  me!” 

The  man’s  lips  moved.  “  I’m  afraid  I’m 
going,  dear,”  he  murmured  faintly,  opening 
his  eyes.  “Your  Philip  wounded  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  get  the  wound  attended  to  in  time. 
You  will  forgive  me  before  I  go?  ” 

“Forgive!  There  is  no  question  of  for¬ 
giveness  between  you  and  me.  I  love  you! 
You  shall  not  die!” 

A  spark  of  amusement  flickered  across 
Radcliffe’s  face.  “I  met  you  in  Baby¬ 
lon,”  he  breathed.  “I’ll  meet  you  again— 
some  day!” 

“No!  No!”  Sally’s  cry  was  passionate. 
“You  must  not  die.  You  shall  not  die.  I 
can  not  wait  till  the  ages  come  and  go.  I 
want  you  now!  Now!  Live  for  me!” 

The  lights  grew  stronger.  In  their  yel¬ 
low  gleam  Radcliffe’s  fevered  face  showed 
ghastly. 

Sally  bent  and  laid  her  cool  lip>s  upon  his 
burning  ones.  “Live!”  she  begged.  “Live 
forme!  Or  I  will  die  too!” 

A  gleam  of  life  shone  in  Radcliffe’s  gla¬ 
zing  eyes.  The  stiff  lips  moved.  The 
words  were  low,  but  Sally,  bending  close, 
caught  them. 

“Tyrant!”  he  whispered.  “How  you’ll 
boss  me!  But  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  try.” 

Sally’s  face  flamed  in  triumph.  “You 
shall  live!  You  will  live!”  she  cried. 


THE  END. 
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BUTCH  AND  THE  BUNGALOW 


BY  BESSIE  R.  HOOVER 


HE  kindly  veil  of  a  warm  May 
evening  had  blotted  out  the  un¬ 
lovely  sights  on  Loretta  Avenue, 
and  the  fragrance  of  blossoming 
apple-trees  permeated  this  neighborhood 
in  the  suburbs,  which  was  crowded  with 
cheap  buildings  in  all  stages  of  p>aint. 

Under  the  apple-tree  farthest  from  the 
kitchen  door  in  Tulliver  Jones’s  back  yard, 
sat  Little  Butch  Fanner  and  Fairy  Jones  on 
a  wash-bench,  enjoying  for  a  brief  time  the 
stolen  intimacy  of  young  love. 

“Ma  oughter  be  told,”  urged  Fairy,  who 
was  secretly  engaged  to  marry  Butch. 
She  was  tall  and  p>ale  and  conscientious, 
and  had  been  so  strictly  reared  by  her 
mother  that  she  felt  sure  these  clandestine 
meetings  were  wrong.  But  Little  Butch, 
nicknamed  after  his  father.  Big  Butch,  who 
owned  the  comer  meat-market,  openly 
gloried  in  doing  just  as  he  pleased. 

“Tell  your  ma  and  she’ll  raise  a  ’tamal 
fuss,”  claimed  Butch,  with  his  arm  about 
Fairy’s  waist.  “  And,  say,  Jonesey,  I  found 
somethin’  ’way  down  on  Loretta  Avenue — 
a  slick  little  bungalow — huh!” 

“The  evenin’s  is  gettin’  so  much  longer 
now,”  remarked  Fairy  conversationally. 

“It’s  pink  with  purple  trimmin’s.  Gee, 
but  it’s  a  beaut!  Six  rooms  and  cement 
walks.  What  say.  Fairy?” 

“But  ma  don’t  know  yit  that  we’re  en¬ 
gaged.”  Fairy  did  not  think  it  proper  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  courtship  to  talk 
about  a  home.  “Have  you  saw  my  sweet- 
williams  this  year?” 


“No,  but  we  could  transplant  some,” 
suggested  Butch,  boldly.  “I  like  to  have 
a  lot  of  flowers  kickin’  round.  It  sells  on 
the  instalment  plan.  ” 

“Butchie,  stop  your  teasin’.  And  be 
careful — you’re  crowdin’  me  off’n  the 
bench.  ” 

“Gee!  Fairy,  look  at  the  little  old 
moon!  Ain’t  he  the  hull  thing,  though! 
And,  say,  Jonesey,”  he  spoke  mysteri¬ 
ously  low,  “it  jest  grows  and  grows — like 
the  moon  does — more  and  more.  ” 

“What  does,  Butchie?”  she  asked. 

“Aw,  you  know — my  feelin’s  for  you. 
And,  say,  Jonesey,  if  nothin’  w'on’t  satisfy 
you  but  ’fessin  ’  up  to  your  ma,  we  do  it,  ” 
and  he  jump>ed  to  his  feet,  dragging  her  up 
'with  him.” 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  tell  jest  this 
minute,  ”  protested  Fairy. 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  can’t  have  a  thing  like 
that  hangin’  over  me.  Lemme  kiss  you 
onct,”  he  begged,  “and  in  we  go.” 

“Wait  till  you  start  home,”  postponed 
Fairy,  always  chary  of  her  caresses. 

“Your  ma  might  fire  me,”  direfully  as¬ 
sumed  Butch. 

“No,  she  won’t.  Ma’s  odd  sometimes, 
but  she’s  awlul  good-hearted.  But,  oh, 
Butchie,  some  way  I  feel  a  sinkin’,”  and 
Fairy  hung  back  reluctantly  on  Butch’s 
arm  as  they  neared  the  house. 

“If  that  bungalow  had  urns — in  front — 
wouldn’t  you  like  it  then?”  whispered 
Butch  wistfully.  But  Fairy  did  not  an¬ 
swer.  And  Butch  went  doggedly  on  till 
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they  stood  before  Fairy’s  father  and  mother 
on  the  front  porch. 

“Mis’  Jones,”  began  Butch  abruptly, 
“me  and  Fairy — that  is,  you  know,  we’re 
goin  ’  to  git  married.  ” 

“Aw,  woosh!”  cut  in  Fairy’s  father, 
Tulliver  Jones,  in  bantering  approval. 

“Ahem!”  Mrs.  Emma  Jones,  who  was 
tall  and  thin,  with  a  beak-like  nose  and  a 
very  long  waist,  cleared  her  throat  unneces¬ 
sarily.  The  awful  calm  that  followed  was 
punctured  by  a  distant  graphophone,  and 
the  faint  cackle  of  applause  seemed  derisive 
of  Butch. 

“I  wisht  to  ast,”  began  Butch,  pluckily 
pulling  himself  together,  “can  Fairy  marry 
me?” 

“No,  indeed!”  Mrs.  Jones’s  '  oice  was 
coldly  decisive. 

“But — er — Fairy,  we  both  thought — ” 
mumbled  Butch,  valiantly  endeavoring  to 
get  out  something  sensible;  while  Tulliver 
Jones,  who  was  a  sandy-haired,  easy-going 
man,  cracked  his  knucldes  in  a  very  frenzy 
of  symjmthy  for  the  distressed  lovers. 

“Fairy,  go  to  bed.  Butch,  good  night.” 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  calmly  but  with  absolute 
authority. 

“Aw,  say — look  a-here,”  broke  in  Butch, 
gripping  Fairy’s  hand  detain ingly  in  the 
friendly  gloom.  “Mr.  Jones,”  he  began, 
turning  to  the  girl’s  father. 

“Tulliver,  go  to  bed,”  commanded  his 
wife.  “Fairy,  I  thought  you  was  in  bed  an 
hour  ago,”  and  she  opened  the  screen  door 
suggestively. 

Without  a  word,  Tulliver  Jones  dismally 
arose  and  entered  the  house.  Still  un¬ 
crushed  by  this  domestic  tyranny.  Butch 
began  aggressively:  “If  you  think  you  can 
turn  me  down — ”  but  Mrs.  Jones  diplo¬ 
matically  interrupted  him. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Butchie,  and  I’ll  run 
in  and  git  that  there  receipt  for  turnovers 
I  promised  your  ma.  ” 

“Yes’m,”  answered  Butch,  and  hated 
himself  for  his  meek  reply.  He  could  hear 
Fairy’s  half-suppressed  sobs  and  her  moth¬ 
er’s  low-toned,  “Go  to  bed”;  then  Mrs. 
Jones  returned  with  a  scrap  of  paper,  which 
Butch  received  with  thanks. 

“I  dunno  when  the  moon’s  been  any 
brighter,”  she  observed,  then  added  pleas¬ 
antly,  “Good  night,  Butchie,”  and  hooked 
the  screen  door. 

“For  her  to  blab  about  the  new  moon!” 
protested  Butch  wrathfully  under  his 


breath,  as  he  walked  indignantly  away, 
tearing  the  scrap  of  paper  into  bits  and 
throwing  it  among  the  sweet-williams. 
“And  she  acted  after  firin’  me  as  if  nothin’ 
had  happ>ened.  Two  can  play  at  that 
game,”  he  decided,  “and  to-morrow  night 
I’m  goin’  to  tog  up  in  my  glad  rags  and 
call  on  Fairy  as  if  nothin’  had  happened!” 

The  next  evening,  with  his  green  derby 
tilted  at  a  defiant  angle.  Butch  confidently 
approached  the  Jones  home,  and,  entering 
the  gate,  called  out  a  cordial,  “Good 
evenin  ’,  folks.  ” 

A  polite  murmur  of  response  came  from 
the  astonished  family  on  the  porch.  Tulli¬ 
ver  Jones  twiddled  his  thumbs  in  good- 
hearted,  helpless  anxiety;  Fairy  was  plainly 
miserable,  and  a  wet  wad  of  a  handker¬ 
chief  was  the  faithful  recipient  of  her  fre¬ 
quent  tears.  Mrs.  Jones  politely  requested 
Butch  to  be  seated. 

“Not  for  me,”  declined  Butch,  with  as¬ 
sumed  jauntiness.  “I  come  to  take  Fairy 
up  street  for  a  squint  at  a  bungalow.  ” 

“Can  I  go,  Ma?”  began  Fairy,  eagerly. 

“  No;  set  down,  ”  comrhanded  her  mother. 

“Then  VU  set  a  while,  too,”  decided 
Butch,  dropping  with  a  thud  onto  the  porch 
floor;  and  to  show'  his  self-possession  he 
began  to  whistle  with  ear-splitting  shrill¬ 
ness. 

Nobody  said  a  word,  but  the  three  rock¬ 
ers  squeaked  a  plaintive  accompaniment 
to  his  unsolicited  solo,  till  Butch,  growing 
angry  at  the  social  chill,  stopped  whistling 
and  abruptly  asked:  “Why  can’t  me  and 
Fairy  git  married?  ” 

“That  was  all  settled  last  evening,”  re¬ 
minded  Fairy’s  mother. 

“  But  I  want  to  know  what’s  the  matter— 
ain’t  I  white?”  demanded  Butch -w’ith  heat. 

“Yes,  that’s  only  fair,  Emma,”  put  in 
Tulliver  kindly.  “  The  lad  wants  to  know.  ” 

“I’ve  fetched  up  Fairy  very  carefully 
with  genteel  manners — ”  then  Mrs.  Jones 
paused,  and  her  silence  indicated  to  Butch, 
who  hastUy  snatched  off  his  hat,  that  he 
had  no  manners. 

“I  have  always  been  very  careful  who 
Fairy  associated  with.”  Butch  knew  that 
Mrs.  Jones  considered  his  associates  mostly 
hoodlums. 

“And  Fairy  has  never  knowed  what  it 
was  to  go  to  bed  without  sayin’  her  pray¬ 
ers — ”  Butch  breathed  with  difficulty  and 
mopped  his  burning  face  with  his  green- 
checked  handkerchief.  He  had  never  been 
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taught  any  prayers,  and  now  he  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  a  barbarian. 

“So  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  you  to  marry 
Fairy — her  bein’  so  different.  ” 

“That’s  why  I’m  so  dippy  over  Fairy — 
’cause  she’s  everything  I  ain’t,”  blurted 
out  Butch,  greatly  distressed. 

“So  there’s  no  need  of  sayin’  nothin’ 
more  about  it,”  concluded  Fairy’s  mother. 

“But  I’m  makin’  money,”  informed 
Butch.  “Ain’t  we  Fanner  and  Son?” 

“There’s  more  in  gettin’  married  than 
the  money  side;  I  want  Fairy  to  have  a 
stiddy  man  that  would  love  his  home.  ” 

“That  bungalow — ”  began  Butch, 
then  stopped  awkwardly,  feeling  his  utter 
inability  to  communicate  to  Emma  Jones 
his  feelings  about  a  home. 

“Fairy  is  not  a  spoilt  child,”  Mrs.  Jones 
said  plainly;  and  Butch  felt  as  if  the  words, 
“spoilt  boy,”  were  in  the  air.  “And  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  let  her  ruin  her  life  by  marry- 
in’  the  wrong  man.  ” 

In  despair.  Little  Butch  Fanner  slowly 
rose  to  his  feet  and  carefully  replaced  his 
hat.  He  hated 
himself,  and  he 
wished  that  he 
could  hate  Mrs. 

Jones,  for  whom  he 
had  begun  to  feel 
an  awed  respect. 

He  looked  unhap¬ 
pily  at  pale,  dis¬ 
tressed  Fairy,  and 
then  went  quietly 
away. 

Several  days 
later  Butch  gloom¬ 
ily  arrayed  him¬ 
self  for  a  “time” 
with  the  boys, 
though  he  felt  now 
that  all  adornment 
was  but  hollow 
show.  When  he 
stumbled  dowm  the 
crooked  stairway 
from  his  room 
under  the  eaves,  he 
found  his  mother, 

Mandy  Fanner, 
and  her  sister,  Jule  Feebles,  in  the  littered 
sitting-room,  discussing  his  love  affair. 

“Emma  Jones  gives  me  a  shootin’  pain,” 
declared  his  Aunt  Jule,  her  thin  yoimg 
face  dark  with  a  scowl. 


“You  needn’t  blame  Mis’  Jones  entirely 
for  this  mix-up,”  broke  in  Butch  unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“Well,  land  sakes,  Butchie,  leave  a  party 
throw  you  down  and  tromp  on  you — and 
then  you  stick  up  for  ’em!”  criticized  his 
mother,  surprised  at  such  leniency.  Her 
ample  form,  clad  in  a  slouchy  gray  wrapper, 
overflowed  an  old  rocking-chair;  and  she 
was  pretending  to  hem  a  towel,  though  she 
seldom  took  a  stitch. 

“Mis’  Jones  thinks  I  ain’t  had  no  fetchin’ 
up,  ”  related  Butch  bitterly.  “The  trouble  is 
— I’ve  always  been  let  to  have  my  own 
way.  ” 

“  But  I  had  to  take  your  part  ag’in  your 
father — he  was  always  so  ha’sh  wiHi  you,  ” 
reminded  his  mother. 

“That’s  jest  it,”  cried  Butch  savagely. 
“I’ve  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  now  I’m  a 
man  I  don’t  know  nothin’.  I  wisht  to 
land  I’d  listened  to  Fa  oftener.” 

So  dense  was  Mandy  Fanner  to  the 
real  needs  of  her  son  that  his  bitter  ar¬ 
raignment  passed  her  by  unhurt,  though 
she  w'as  resentful 
at  Mrs.  Jones  for 
crossing  Butch. 
“But  it’s  nothin’ 
to  you,  Butchie, 
whether  you  git 
Fairy  or  not — 
you’ve  got  the  hull 
world  to  choose 
from,”  she  fondly 
claimed. 

Just  then  a 
neighbor,  wishing 
to  borrow  the  fam¬ 
ily  satchel,  called 
Mandy  to  the 
kitchen  door. 
Leaving  the  neigh¬ 
bor  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  on  the 
step.  Butch’s 
mother  hurried  up¬ 
stairs. 

“  While  ma’s  out 
of  the  way,  Jule,  I 
want  to  tell  you 
something,”  com¬ 
municated  Butch  mysteriously;  for  they 
could  hear  Mandy  ransacking  the  regions 
above  for  the  leatherette  satchel,  which  she 
afterward  found  in  the  cellar-way. 

“Git  to  sayin’  it,”  encouraged  Jule,  not 
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much  impressed  by  the  confiding  tone. 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  it  don’t 
pay  to  be  decent,”  announced  Butch  sol¬ 
emnly,  “so  I’m  goin’  to  the  dogs!” 

Something  motherly  in  Jule’s  impulsive 
make-up  was  touched  by  the  boy’s  youth 
and  disappointment]^ besides,  she  was  rather 
proud  of  his  confidence.  But  she  could 
only  say,  “Oh,  Butchie!” 

“  If  you  have  good  thoughts  and  feelin’s 
and  want  to  be  a  straight  man — nobody 
gives  you  credit  for  it — so  it  don’t  p>ay. 
And  folks  thinks  jest  ’cause  I’ve  been  noisy 
and  tearin’  round  nights  that  I  ain’t  white.  ” 

“We’ve  all  said  you  was  gettin’  steadier — 
and  more  like  your  pa.  ” 

“But  she  don’t  think  so,”  reminded 
Little  Butch. 

“Is  Emma  Jones  the  hull  thing?” 

“No,  but  she’s  got  some  things  about 
right,”  admitted  Butch.  “But  I  don’t 
care — I’m  goin  ’  to  the  dogs,  ”  he  reiterated 
gloomily. 

“But  it’ll  about  break  your  f>a’s  heart 
if  you  go  wrong  now.  ” 

“Aw — pa,  why,  pa — ”  and  Butch’s 
voice  lost  most  of  its  braggadocio — “he 
won’t  know  nothin’  about  it.  ” 

'  “  Don’t  fool  yourself;  he’ll  know  all  about 
it.  And  think  of  poor  Fairy.  ” 

“I’m  doin’  it  so’s  not  to  think  of  her,” 
enlightened  Butch. 

A  few  days  later,  as  Jule  entered  Fan¬ 
ner’s  meat-market,  she  noticed  that  it  was 
unusually  clean,  and  she  found  Little 
Butch,  wearing  a 
snowy  cap  and 
apron,  looking  over 
bills  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  “I 
want  five  cents’ 
worth  of  dried  beef,” 

Jule  said,  and  then 
inquired,  “All 
alone?” 

“Yep,  pa’s  down¬ 
town,  and  Joe’s  out 
with  the  wagon.  ” 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  really  come 
for — it’s  to  give  you 
a  good  jawin’.”  But  the  neat  shop,  and 
Butch’s  health-flushed  face  and  general  air 
of  well-being,  were  not  what  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find.  “I’ve  been  worryin’  myself 
blue  over  your  goin’  to  the  dogs.” 

“No,  Jule,  I’ve  cut  out  all  that  foolish¬ 


ness,”  said  Butchie;  then  he  added  with 
serious  importance,  “I’m  goin’  after  gold 
with  two  feet.” 

“You  won’t  go  very  far  on  the  track  to 
wealth — the  way  you  was  goin’  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  The  hull  town  knowed  when 
you  come  home.” 

“I  was  with  a  tough  crowd  all  right, 
all  right,”  acknowledge  Butch,  “but  that’s 
the  last  time,  take  it  from  me.  ” 

“I  dunno  about  that,”  returned  Jule 
tartly,  disgnmtled  at  having  wasted  so 
much  sympathy  on  Butch.  “What’d 
Fairy  say,  or  don’t  you  see  her  any  more?” 

“Yes,  I  meet  her  on  the  street — or  yell 
at  her  when  I’m  passin’  the  house.  Her 
ma  can’t  stop  that.  But  Fairy  said  she 
was  glad  I  wasn’t  drunk,  ’cause  she  could 
tell  by  the  other  fellers’  voices  that  they’d 
been  drinkin’.  She  said  she  knowed  I  was 
straight,  and  that  a  good,  clean  feller  like 
me  could  do  a  world  of  good  to  them  row¬ 
dies.  That  give  me  a  queer  feelin’,  so  I’ve 
quit  that  gang.  ” 

“That’s  Fairy  every  time,  poor  innocent 
baby — don’t  know  nothin’,”  criticized  Jule. 

“  But  I  don’t  belong  to  that  crowd.  And 
I’m  going  to  cut  out  gaddin’  nights — and 
put  my  mind  on  to  business.  I  can  sell 
twict  as  much  meat  when  I’m  all  there. 
I’ve  subscribed  for  the  Bukher  Boy's  Cri¬ 
terion,  which  says,  ‘Good  meat,  absolute  hon¬ 
esty,  and  exquisite  neatness  bring  success.’ 
Pa’s  taught  me  to  be  honest,  we  always  do 
have  good  meats,  and  I’m  goin’  to  be  clean— 
if  I  otherwise  can.” 
Butch  spoke  as  if 
being  clean  were  a 
herculean  task. 

“Then  you  ain’t 
even  goin’  to  try  to 
marry  Fairy?” 

“How  can  I — 
when  her  ma  won’t 
let  me?  No,  business 
is  all  there  is  left. 
I’ll  be  a  bloomin’ 
bachelor,  but  I’ll  be 
a  r-i-c-h  one.” 

“And  what  about 
that  bungalow  you 
was  talkin’  of?  Has  some  one  took  it?” 

“Aw,  that  bimgalow!”  Longing,  re¬ 
bellion,  resignation,  were  in  Butch’s  voice. 
“Did  I  say  there  was  a  bungalow? — forgit 
it.” 


“But  Fairy  ain’t  forgittin’  it.” 
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hop- toad.  And  say,  Jule,”  he  added 
inconsequentially  after  a  few  minutes’ 
silence,  “  I’ve  found  out  that  wild  flow¬ 
ers  is  jest  as  pretty  as  other  ones. 
DandeUons — don’t  say  nothin’ — the 
street  beside  that  bungalow’s  yallow 
with  ’em.  And,  say,  do  you  suppose 
Fairy  ’ll  ever  meet  anybody  else  she’ll 
like  better’n  me?” 

“No,  Butchie,”  Jule  answered  ab¬ 
sently,  spiking  on  her  hat  more  secure¬ 
ly  with  an  enormous  pin. 

“  But  do  you?  ”  he  insisted. 

“  Land,  no,  shut  up !  Hand  me  over 
that  there  dried  beef.  And  the  next 
time  you  fall  in  love  I  hope  you  won’t 
turn  daffy  over  dandelions  and  bunga¬ 
lows.” 

“There  won’t  be  no  next  time — it’s 
for  all  time,”  dolefully  informed  Butch. 
For  a  while  Little  Butch  was  buoyed 
^  up  by  his  determination  to  be  a  rich 

man;  but  as  the  weeks  passed  and 
"good  meat,  absolute  honesty,  and  exquisite  there  was  nothing  more  exciting  in  life 
NEATNESS  BRING  SUCCESS.”  than  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable 

hour,  getting  up  early,  attending  strict- 
“ Fairy?”  Butch’s  voice  was  greedy  for  ly  to  business  all  day,  and  then  going  to 
information.  bed  again,  he  grew  despondent;  but  he  still 

“Yesterday  she  dragged  me  up  to  look  worked  on. 
at  that  bungalow;  she’s  tickled  to  death  In  a  bungling  but  sincere  way  he  tried  to 
with  it.  Gee!  it’s  swell.  The  work’d  do  be  what  he  thought  Fairy  would  like;  and 
itself  in  that  house.  ”  while  secretly  longing  to  be  worthy  of  her 

Little  Butch  broke  into  a  shrill  whistle,  mother’s  respect,  he  considered  this  a  hope- 
then  buoyantly  inquired:  “What’s  the  less  ideal,  and  with  the  finality  of  youth 
matter  with  the  bungalow?  She’s  all  thought  of  Fairy  as  lost  to  him.  As  months 
right.”  pass^,  folks  on  Loretta  Avenue  began  to 

“And  cornin’  home.  Fairy  pretty  nigh  say  that  Little  Butch  Fanner  was  growing 
broke  down  and  cried  right  on  the  street,  to  be  like  his  father,  and  Butch  would  not 
she  was  that  blue,  ’cause  her  ma  won’t  have  cared  for  higher  praise, 
even  leave  her  mention  your  name.  ”  Looking  up  one  gloomy  winter  day,  he 

“Aw’,  Mis’  Jones — durn  such  a  dispo-  beheld  Tulliver  Jones,  with  a  friendly  grin 
sition!”  groaned  Butch.  “Well,  I’ve  always  ,iovering  about  his  mouth,  standing  before 
acted  like  tunket,  and  now  I’ll  have  to  take  the  counter.  To  see  Tulliver  so  at  peace 
what’s  cornin’  to  me.  But  as  I  can’t  marry  'with  a  thorny  w'orld  angered  Butch,  and 
Fairy  I’m  goin’  to  act  as  decent  as  I  can —  only  this  reminder  from  the  Criterion,  “All 
so’s  she  won’t  have  to  worry  about  me.  Pa  personalities  are  overlooked  by  the  success- 
says  that’s  all  there  is  left  to  do.”  And  ful  meat  man,”  helped  him  to  give  a  civil 
Butch  sighed  heavily.  greeting. 

“And  mebbe,  Butchie,  if  you  keep  right  “I  ain’t  come  after  meat;  I’m  on  a  kinder 
on  actin’  decent  Emma  Jones’ll  be  so  smit  delicate  errant  —  ”  confessed  Tulliver, 
with  your  stiddy  ways  that  she’ll  remove  her  “from  the  missus.”  Butch  wondered  what 
objections  to  you.  Poor  Fairy  looks  like  a  new  tortures  Mrs.  Jones  had  devised  for 
dyin’  ghost  now,  and  Tulliver’s  so  scart  him. 

t^t  he’s  come  out  open  for  you  and  ad-  “Mis’ Jones,  Emma — she — now  you  don’t 

vised  Emma  to  leave  you  marry  Fairy.”  want  to  be  too  hard  on  Emma,  Butch — 
“TuUiver’s  a  great  little  old  adviser,^  mostly  it’s  her  make-up.” 
scorned  Butch.  “He  couldn’t  influence  a  But  Butch,  who  had  already  suffered  too 
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much  from  Emma’s  make-up  to  enjoy  dis¬ 
cussing  it,  remained  silent. 

“Emma,  she’s  come  to  think — that  is — 
you  know  that  little  girl  of  oum.  Fairy,  she’s 
been  turrible  blue  for  a  long  time,  so  I  says 
to  Emma — well,  anyway,  we  hear  on  all 
sides  how  stiddy  you  be.  So  if  you  want  to 
marry  Fairy,  Emma,  she  says,  ‘Come  on,’” 


invited  Tulliver  Jones,  grinning  sheepishly. 

Tears  started  to  Little  Butch’s  eyes,  and 
he  dashed  to  the  telephone  and, calling  up  a 
real-estate  dealer,  shouted:  “Say,  you 
know  that  pink  and  purple  bungalow  ’way 
out  on  Loretta  Avenue?  I’m  ready  to  buy 
it  now — right  now — so  take  down  the  ‘For 
Sale’  sign.” 


A  SHRINE  INVIOLATE  I 

BY  ALICE  BROWN  MORRISON 


OU  must  have  known  something 
of  the  |X)et  Marley  at  one  time,” 
I  said  to  Unwin,  as  we  sat  by  our 
midnight  fire,  “and  I  wondered 
when  they  were  discussing  him  at  the  club 
this  evening  why  you  were  silent.” 

“Are  there  not  enough  apologists  for  ras¬ 
cals  in  these  days?  ”  said  Unwin  lightly. 

“Which  means,”  I  ventured,  “that  you 
could  have  enlightened  us  as  to  the  man 
himself.”  Unwin  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  he  said  musingly:  “I  don’t  know  why 
we  insist  upon  ferreting  out  the  p>ersonality 
of  our  men  of  genius.  We  should  certainly 
comprehend  by  this  time  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  is  not  necessarily  blended  with  what  is 
imperishable  in  his  work,  and  we  keep  on 
forgetting  the  sixth  sense  which  gives  under¬ 
standing  without  experience.” 

“I  am  willing  to  concede  many  irregular¬ 
ities  to  genius,”  said  I,  “but  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  Marley,  for  instance,  could  have 
written  his  ‘Forest  Voices’  without  having 
been  a  frequenter  of  the  woods?” 

“I  mean  just  that,”  said  Unwin  serious¬ 
ly.  “To  my  certain  knowledge,  Marley 
was  never  away  from  London  streets.  He 
didn’t  need  to  be.  I  tell  you,  Harvey, 
this  sixth  sense  is  a  joke  of  the  gocb. 
They  whisper  the  password  to  some  un¬ 
worthy  being,  and  he  enters  without  chal¬ 
lenge  into  the  secret  which  shall  make  his 
name  immortal.” 

“Then  Marley  was — ”  I  hesitated - 

“A  sot,”  said  Unwin  succinctly.  “There 
was  none  of  your  vagrant  grace  or  winsome 
roguery  about  him,  but  mere  brutishness. 

“Then  you  think  that  the  mark  of  the 
beast  was  so  branded  upon  our  p)oet  that 
he  had  no  redeeming  trait?”  I  queried. 

Unwin  smiled  a  little  mirthlessly  as  he 


said  slowly:  “ I  almost  wish  I  could  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  It’s  so  much  easier  to 
write  under  your  sketch — ‘This  is  a  villain,’ 
and  leave  it  at  that.  I  once  heard  a  man 
who  perhaps  knew  Marley  better  than  any 
one  else  say  that  he  believed  him  to  be  at^ 
solutely  without  the  sense  of  shame;  but  in 
that  he  was  mistaken”. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  I  demanded. 

“It  is  not  much  of  a  story,”  he  said, 
“and  what  there  is  of  it  is  more  pioor  Har- 
bison’s  story  than  Marley’s.  But  such  as 
it  is,  you  shall  have  it.” 

You  may  remember  that  during  the  time 
Marley  was  doing  his  best  work,  I  was  in 
London  as  the  representative  of  our  pub- 
lishing  house,  and  used  often  to  be  at  the 
Writers’  Club.  Harbison  was  one  of  the 
waiters;  just  a  shy,  overgrowm  country 
lad  from  Devon,  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
malady  that  promised  to  make  his  youth 
immortal.  One  day  I  accidentally  over¬ 
heard  him  in  conversation  with  Hastings. 

You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Hastings, 
I  think;  a  man  cursed  with  the  half-artistic 
temperament  which  sees  its  star  plainly 
enough,  but  lacks  the  creative  faculty  that 
hitches  the  wagon  to  it;  so,  good  fellow 
that-  he  was,  he  did  hack-work  while  he 
dreamed  of  fame.  He  used  to  loaf  about 
the  club  a  great  deal,  and  it  was  on  a 
rainy  day  that,  coming  in  quietly,  I  found 
him  in  the  otherwise  deserted  room  chatting 
with  Harbison.  The  two  were  so  engrossed 
that  they  did  not  see  me,  and  Harbison’s 
face  wore  that  kindled  look  which  comes  to 
one  who  speaks  of  his  holy  of  holies. 

“And  do  you  mind  telling  me  again,” 
Harbison  was  saying  timidly,  “just  how  he 
looked?  I’ve  always  pictui^  him  to  my- 
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self  as  being  like  one  of  those  copies  of  the 
antiques  in  the  National  Gallery.” 

I  called  up  a  vision  of  the  real  Marley, 
as  I  had  heard  him  described,  with  his  in¬ 
significant  figure  and  shuffling  gait,  and 
wondered  what  Hastings  would  say. 

He  looked  uncomfortable,  but  said  firm¬ 
ly:  “Quite  so,  Harbison.  You’ve  hit  it 
exactly.  Tall,  faultlessly  proportioned, 
black,  waving  hair,  and  ‘all  his  poems  hint¬ 
ed  in  his  face.’” 

“Deep,  melancholy  eyes,”  prompted  the 
boy  reverently,  as  if  the  conversation  had 
been  oft  rehearsed. 

“Yes,”  admitted  Hastings,  with  a  sort 
of  doggedness,  “and  something  about  him 
of  lonely  austerity,  as  if  he  lived  solitary, 
on  heights  no  other  man  could  climb.” 

“Ah!”  breathed  the  boy  ecstatically,  and 
just  then  Hastings  looked  up,  and,  seeing 
me,  stopped  abruptly. 

Harbison  disappeared,  blushing  like  a 
schoolgirl,  and  Hastings  regarded  me  in  a 
half-amused,  half-irritated  silence. 

“I  supp>ose  you  wonder  what  it  means,” 
he  said  at  last,  beckoning  me  to  a  seat  be¬ 
side  him,  “and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.” 

Then  he  told  me  all  about  it.  Harbison, 
it  seemed,  had  drifted  from  the  almshouse 
into  a  country  town,  where  he  served  as  a 
drudge  in  many  capacities  until  ill-health 
put  an  end  to  hard  work  and  he  became 
caretaker  in  the  meager  circulating  library 
of  the  place.  And  in  these  books  Harbi¬ 
son  beheld  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Among  them  was  a  copy  of  Marley ’s 
poems,  and  as  Harbison  drank  in  with 
half -uncomprehending  wonder  the  beauty 
of  those  deathless  lyrics,  he  foimd  his  hero 
in  the  man  from  whose  brain  they  sprang.' 
What  gave  Harbison  the  idea  of  coming  to 
London  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  idol,  he 
hardly  knew  himself,  he  had  told  Hastings. 
But  once  conceived,  the  idea  became  a 
consuming  desire,  and  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  upon  his  back,  and  Marley’s 
poems  ringing  in  his  brain,  he  tramped  his 
way  to  the  city,  where  he  drifted  from  one 
thing  to  another,  half  the  time  without 
money  enough  for  food. 

He  haunted  the  free  reading-rooms  until 
one  day,  fortune  favoring  him,  he  found 
Marley’s  name  in  a  published  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Writers’  Club  and  hunted  up 
the  club-stew’ard,  who,  happening  to  be  a 
Devon  man,  condescended  to  give  Harbison 
a  trial. 


The  boy  soon  discovered  that  Marley 
never  came  to  the  club,  but  accepted  with¬ 
out  question  the  common  opinion  that  he 
was  a  recluse  in  his  habits,  and,  still  reserv¬ 
ing  the  highest  place  for  his  hero,  seemed 
content  and  happy  to  be  among  lesser  lights. 

I  think  Hastings  was  the  only  man  in 
the  club  who  had  ever  met  Marley,  and 
he  hadn’t  the  heart  to  disillusionize  Harbi¬ 
son,  and  had  thus  drifted  into  the  kind  of 
thing  I  chanced  to  overhear. 

My  advice  was  to  do  nothing  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  it  was  not  probable  that  any  disillu¬ 
sionment  would  ever  come,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped.  Of  course,  from  that 
time  I  naturally  took  a  new’  interest  in  the 
young  waiter. 

The  ixK)r  lad  was  pathetically  eager  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  us.  He  took  a  famous 
author’s  order  for  beefsteak  as  if  he  were 
receiving  a  pontifical  benediction,  and  I 
once  saw  him  pick  up  a  pen  that  Meredith 
had  thrown  away  as  reverently  as  if  he 
thought  winged  words  still  clung  to  its 
broken  point. 

So  the  w’eeks  rolled  on,  until  one  rainy 
morning  Harbison  did  not  appear,  and  upon 
inquiry  Hastings  and  I  learned  from  the 
steward  that  he  was  ill  in  his  lodging-house. 

We  found  him  fairly  well  cared  for  by 
his  landlady  and  a  kind  little  doctor,  who 
summed  up  the  case  by  saying  that  there 
was  no  constitution  to  build  on,  and  the 
end  could  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  meantime  Harbison  lay  quietly 
happy  and  content,  w’ith  a  copy  of  Mar¬ 
ley’s  poems  under  his  pillow’,  and  as  he 
grew  steadily  weaker  his  w’orship  of  the 
poet  seemed  to  grow  apace.  He  babbled 
of  him  constantly,  and  had  us  read  over 
and  over  again  the  few’  poems  he  did  not 
already  know  by  heart. 

“If  I  could  just  see  him  once  to  thank 
him  for  all  he  has  meant  to  me,”  he  said 
wistfully,  and  the  idea  became  an  actual 
obsession,  until  one  night,  when  it  was 
w’orse  than  usual,  Hastings  jumped  up  ab¬ 
ruptly,  saying:  “I  can’t  stand  this  any 
longer.  If  he  wants  his  idol  he  shall  have 
him.  I  happ)en  to  know  where  he  is  to¬ 
night,  and  I’ll  get  him  here  if  I  have  to  use 
force.” 

“It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  come,”  I  remonstrated,  “and 
if  you  should  drag  him  here,  how  would 
you  account  to  Harbison  for  the  changed 
appearance  of  his  Apollo?  ” 
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This  staggered  us  both  for  a  moment, 
but,  as  we  watched  the  sick  boy,  who  lay 
with  the  light  of  delirium  in  his  eyes,  we 
decided  that  we  could  safely  risk  it.  And 
the  doctor,  who  came  in  just  then,  en¬ 
tered  heartily  into  our  plan. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  scene:  Harbison, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  gleaming  eyes,  toss¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  upon  his  narrow  bed,  call¬ 
ing  incessantly  in  fretful  tones  for  Marley, 
while  the  doctor  bent  over  him  administer¬ 
ing  such  small  comfort  as  he  could. 

As  the  hours  lagged  by  we  sat  in  silence, 
broken  only  now  and  Uien  by  Harbison’s 
ravings  and  the  cold  lash  of  the  rain 
against  the  window,  \mtil  with  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  the  door  swung  open  and 
there  stood  Hastings — and  Marley. 

I  remember  thinking  for  a  moment  that 
Hastings  looked  like  a  man  who  has  fought 
a  good  fight  and  won;  then  all  else  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  fascinated  interest  with 
which,  regardless  of  ordinary  courtesy,  we 
stared  at  the  newcomer  who  stood  before 
us — a  miserable,  irresolute  figure  of  a  man. 
He  gave  me  an  indefinable  impression  of 
having  dwindled  physically  from  his  orig¬ 
inal  intention,  his  ill-fitting,  unclean  clothes 
rendering  the  effect  even  more  distressing. 
His  light-brown  hair  was  tangled  and  un¬ 
kempt,  his  face  seamed  with  evil  lines;  and 
the  features,  naturally  delicate,  looked 
swollen;  his  mouth  we  could  not  decipher 
on  account  of  the  concealing  beard  which 
still  held  some  forlorn  pretense  of  jaunti¬ 
ness  in  its  Vandyke  point;  nor  could  we  see 
his  eyes,  for  he  kept  them  steadily  fixed 
up>on  the  floor,  while  his  long,  nervous 
hands  fumbled  with  a  tom  velvet  cap. 

After  a  pause,  awkward  for  us  all,  he 
turned  with  an  uncertain  movement  toward 
the  bed,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
sick  boy  with  the  ghost  of  an  ironic  smile 
upon  face.  But  he  did  not  s{)eak. 

Hastings  broke  the  sp)ell  which  envelop>ed 
us  by  saying  gently:  “Harbison,  Marley 
has  cometo  see  you.” 

The  effect  on  the  boy  was  like  something 
electrical.  He  ceased  tossing  from  side  to 
side  and  became  perfectly  quiet.  There 
was  a  wondering  smile  up>on  his  face,  but 
no  unbelief,  and  he  gazed  through,  not  at, 
his  visitor  with  pleas^  expectancy.- 

“Thank  heaven  he  is  not  seeing,”  said 


the  doctor  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Hastings  commanded 
rather  than  requested  Marley  to  give  the 
boy  his  hand,  which  he  did,  after  a  slight 
hesitation.  Then  Harbison,  holding  Mar- 
ley’s  hand  between  both  his  trembling  ones, 
b^an  to  talk. 

What  did  he  say  ?  My  dear  fellow,  in 
what  broken,  incoherent  words  does  the 
young  acolyte  pour  out  his  adoration  to 
the  god  of  whom  he  catches  a  glimpse  in 
his  midnight  vigil?  Marley  was  every¬ 
thing  that  was  pure  and  go^  and  noble! 
And  Harbison  was  not  worthy  to  kneel  at 
his  feet.  So  he  went  on  and  on,  Marley 
all  the  time  standing  in  utter  silence. 

Then,  as  the  voice  died  away,  swiftly  and 
unexjjectedly  Marley  turned  and  fac^  us, 
meeting  our  embarrassed  gaze,  and  we  saw 
that  hk  eyes  were  beautiful  as  those  of 
which  the  boy  had  dreamed!  And,  more 
than  that,  we  saw  looking  from  them  a  soul 
— naked  and  ashamed.  He  stooped,  gently 
stroked  back  the  hair  from  the  sick  boy’s 
forehead,  then  slipped  through  the  open 
door  into  the  night. 

Speech  seemed  incongruous,  and  we  sat 
like  the  half-stone,  half-human  images  of 
some  old  tale,  rmtil  Harbison,  sitting  up  in 
bed  with  sudden  strength  and  the  light  of 
recognition  in  his  eyes,  said  tremulously: 
“Is  it  true,  or  did  I  ^eam  it?” 

“All  true,  Harbison,”  said  Hastings;  “he 
just  left.” 

Unabashed  and  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  death,  which  he  must  have 
known  was  imminent,  the  boy  lay  trembling 
with  fearful  happiness  at  the  thought  of 
the  recent  nearness  of  the  man  whose  name 
was  his  fetish;  now  and  then  murmuring 
hoarsely,  “How  good,  how  kind,  to  come  to 
see  a  poor  chap  like  me — how  like  him!” 

Unwin  ceased  speaking  for  a  time,  and 
we  sat  smoking  in  the  sympathetic  silence 
that  good  comrades  are  slow  to  mar,  until 
at  a  look  of  interrogation  from  me  he  said, 
“Yes,  that’s  all.  Harbison  passed  quietly 
away  in  his  sleep,  and  I  remember  that 
when  we  left  the  room  in  the  gray  dawn 
Hastings  paused  at  the  threshold  to  say 
with  half-sad,  half-whimsical  self-deprecia¬ 
tion,  ‘The  end,  Unwin,  of  my  only  success¬ 
ful  attempt  at  fiction.’  ” 
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WHAT  SINGLE  TAX  “LOOKS  LIKE” 

Likely  enough  you  will  be  ic  undated  with 
answers,  or  attempted  answers,  to  “Puzzled’s” 
“posers,”  but  the  following  may  add  to  the 
variety  from  which  you  wifi  make  your  selec¬ 
tion  for  publication. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  “Puz- 
ded”  isn’t  as  puzzled  as  he  pretends  to  be. 

There’s  nothing  abstruse  about  the  Single 
Tax.  Economic  rent,  commonly  called  “ground 
rent,”  is  now  collected,  or  collectible,  by  land- 
owners;  and  some  of  it  is  now  taxed  away  from 
them  into  the  public  treasury.  It  is  proposed 
to  tax  away  enough  more  of  it  to  meet  all 
public  expenses,  thereby  making  the  taxation 
of  the  produce  of  land  (movable  and  immov¬ 
able,  perishable  and  permanent)  unnecessary. 

Many  cities  and  other  municipalities  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  western  Canada  no 
longer  levy  upon  personal  property  or  real 
estate  improvements.  That  is,  they  defray 
local  public  expenses  wholly  or  in  great  part 
by  taxing  the  land  in  proportion  to  its  capi¬ 
talized  value,  taxing  it  two  or  more  times  as 
heavily,  of  course,  as  they  did  when  they  lev¬ 
ied  on  all  kinds  of  property. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  town  of  East 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  population  16,000. 

In  1910  the  total  assessed  valuation  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $12,000,000 — land,  im¬ 
provements,  and  personalty.  The  land  was 
•ssessed  at  $4,000,000.  The  rate  was  $1.50 
per  $100,  yielding  about  $180,000. 

Now,  it  ought  not  to  be  extremely  difficult 
for  anybody  who  understands  elementary 
arithmetic  to  perceive  that  if  the  land  alone 
had  been  levied  upon  the  rate  would  have  been 
$4.50  per  $100 — three  times  what  it  actually  was. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  majority  of 
the  resident  property  taxpayers  would  have 
paid  less.  Four  score  of  them  would  have  paid 


neither  more  nor  less,  because  their  improve¬ 
ments,  or  their  improvements  and  personalty 
taken  together,  were  assessed  at  exactly  twice 
as  much  as  their  land. 

Elementary  arithmetic,  I  repeat.  The  tax 
on  an  estate  consisting  of  $2,000  worth  of  build¬ 
ings  on  $1,000  worth  of  land,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  $100  on  both  buildings  and  land, 
actually  was  $45.  At  the  rate  of  $4.50  per 
$100  on  the  land  alone,  it  would  have  been  $45. 
V’ery  intricate,  isn’t  it? 

Those  whose  improvements,  or  improvements 
and  personalty  taken  together,  were  worth  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  their  land,  would  have 
paid  less.  The  others  would  have  paid  more. 
For  instance,  the  owner  of  a  $1,000  house  on  a 
$1,000  lot  paid  $30.  Under  the  land  value  tax 
he  would  have  paid  $45,  or  $15  more. 

Now  a  word  as  to  what  “Puzzled”  says 
about  “creating”  and  “producing.”  “Creat¬ 
ing”  is  a  proper  word  to  use  w'ith  reference  to 
something  that  has  not  always  existed.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  all  right  to  assert  that  values  are  cre¬ 
ated,  land  values  or  any  other  values. 

To  ask  what  values  “look  like”  is  the  same  as 
to  ask  what  ratios  look  like.  When  we  say  *hat 
the  ratio  of  40  to  10  is  4,  we  mean  that  40  is 
four  times  as  large  a  number  as  is  10.  Or,  if 
we  call  the  ratio  1^,  we  mean  that  10  is  only  a 
fourth  as  large  as  40.  It  doesn’t  have  to  “look 
like”  anything. 

A  piece  of  land  has  no  value  until  at  least  two 
men  want  to  have  it,  the  desire  of  each  being 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  willing  to  give 
money,  or  labor  products,  or  labor  itself,  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  land.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  with  a  product  of  labor. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  if  nobody  wants  it 
enough  to  give  anything  of  value  in  exchange 
for  it,  it  has  no  value  in  the  economic  sense  of 
the  term.  V’alue  is  the  expression  of  a  relation. 
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As  for  “unsocialized  value,”  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  value  outside  of  the  social  state — 
that  is,  outside  of  a  community,  meaning  by 
“community”  two  or  more  individuals  who 
have  interests  in  common  and  are  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact. 
Value  implies  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  trade 
where  there  is  nob^y  to  trade  with.  But  if 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  value  of  land 
and  the  value  of  products  of  labor,  either  in 
genesis  or  character,  why  distinguish  in  taxa¬ 
tion  between  land  values  and  other  values? 

WHY  LAND  IS  DIFFERENT 

Simply  because  the  use  of  the  land  ought  to 
be  equally  free  to  everybody;  which  means  that 
those  who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
the  more  desirable  (and  consequently  “valua¬ 
ble”)  land  ought  to  pay  to  the  community  what 
the  privilege  is  worth;  for  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  use  of  that  as  well  as  all  other  land  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  community.  To  deny 
this  is  to  assert  that  some  have  a  better  right 
to  life  than  others.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the 
land  is  the  only  value  that  varies  with  the 
requisite  amount  and  quality  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  only  value  that  correctly  indicates 
the  value  of  public  services,  the  only  value  upon 
which  can  be  based  the  just  apportionment  of 
public  exp>enses  among  the  individual  members 
of  the  community. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  making  all  public  expenses,  not  only 
local  but  (in  this  country)  state  and  federal, 
a  charge  upon  the  land.  It  may  practically 
destroy  selling  value,  but  it  can  not  destroy 
rental  value.  The  ultimate  disposition  of  rent 
does  not  affect  the  willingness  of  those  who 
have  it  to  pay.  And  that  means  everybody. 
The  only  way  to  escape  pa}dng  rent  is  to  live  on 
land  that  has  no  value  and  confine  your  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  produce  of  land  that  has  no 
value.  H.  J.  Chase. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

WHAT  THE  FARMER  NEEDS 

Seldom  have  I  read  anything  of  more  su¬ 
preme  interest,  or  of  more  vit^  importance, 
than  “The  Farmer  of  To-morrow.”  Mr. 
Anderson  seems  to  have  sensed  the  trouble  of 
the 'farmer  and  diagnosed  his  ailment.  After  a 
newspaper  career  of  some  success,  I  have  become 
a  Jeremiah  down  here  in  Baldwin  County, 
Al^ama,  where  they  grow  the  finest  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  country,  and  where  the  climate 
is  as  fine  as  in  Italy.  Unfortunately  I  have  so 
far  not  found  any  farmer  or  truck-grower  down 
here  who  can  tell  me  the  cost  of  production 
of  his  crops.  All  he  knows  is  what  his  fertilizer 
costs  him,  and  his  seed.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 


son  he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  worked 
again  several  months  for  the  Northern  com-  i 
mission  houses.  I 

What  the  farmer  throughout  the  country  I 
needs  is  a  better  system  of  distribution,  a 
system  that  will  bring  consumer  and  producer 
closer  together  so  that  the  producer  gets  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Perhaps  cooperative  bu)dng  associations  that 
would  patronize  producers’  organizations  might 
be  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  A  real  parcels 
post,  one  that  would  be  what  it  implies,  would 
tend  to  bring  seller  and  buyer  closer  together 
and  materially  aid  in  helping  each  to  get  his 
honest  share  of  the  dollar.  Instead  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  to  demonstrate  how  a  given  acreage  can 
be  made  to  produce  more,  it  should  exert  itself 
in  teaching  farmers  how  to  market  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  goveriunent 
even  now  not  too  paternalistic  as  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned?  Though  I  am  free  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  real  object  of  the  politician  in  the 
department  is  not  so  much  to  help  the  farma 
as  to  help  the  commission  man  who  drives 
down  the  price  with  every  increased  bushel  of 
production.  C.  B. 

Robertsdale,  .\la. 

ON  CASTING  THE  FIRST  STONE 

Your  last  October  number  has  just  got  around 
to  my  cell,  and  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  not  a  little  amusement,  the  article 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson  on  “Our  Human  Misfits.” 
Thinking  I  might  be  biased  by  a  strong  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  the  under-dog,  I  passed  it  on  to 

old - ,  who  had  ^nt  most  of  his  life  m 

getting  into  and  out  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
next  day  he  passed  the  magazine  back  with  the 
remark:  “That  guy  probably  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  but,  as  my  old  daddy  used  to 
say,  ‘There  ain’t  no  use  in  knowing  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  ain’t  so.’” 

It  is  time  to  get  down  to  the  fact  that  a 
criminal  is  a  human  being — in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  normal  human  being,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such  if  the  treatment  is  to  have 
any  beneficial  result. 

When  a  boy,  did  you  ever  steal  watermelons 
or  apples  from  some  farmer’s  orchard?  That 
was  petty  larceny  and  punishable  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  county  jail,  workhouse,  or  reform 
school.  Suppose  you  had  been  raised  in  the 
city  and  had  work^  off  your  enthusiasm  on  the 
comer  grocery  instead!  Would  you  have  been 
any  more  of  a  criminal?  Boys  are  sent  to  the 
reform  school  every  day  for  that  very  act, 
and  then  the  state  goes  methodically  to  work 
to  make  criminals  of  them,  and,  I  may  add,  is 
highly  successful.  Eugenics  is  a  very  beautiful 
science,  but  when  it  stops  boys  from  robbing  a 
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watermelon  patch,  or  “hooking”  apples  from 
the  comer  grocery,  there  won’t  be  any  boys  left. 

Last  week  a  laborer  and  his  family  were 
starving  to  death  in  Saint  Louis  because  he 
could  not  obtain  employment.  They  had  sold 
all  the  furniture  and  were  sleeping  on  the  bare 
floor;  there  was  absolutely  noting  to  eat  in  the 
house.  As  he  was  wearily  tramping  the  street 
io  search  of  work  he  saw  a  woman  carrying  a 
pocket  book,  snatched  it,  and  ran,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  weakened  condition  was  easily 
captured.  Of  course  he  is  a  criminal,  and  1 
suppose  we  may  expect  to  see  him  here  soon, 
and  probably  he  ought  to  be  vasectomized 
(it  is  too  bad  that  law  is  not  in  effect  here),  but 
I  wonder  what  Dr.  Hutchinson  would  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  vasec¬ 
tomy  will  do  away  with  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  which  at  present  recognizes  no  other  law, 
then  I  say  “Hurrah  for  vasectomy!” 

Man  is  the  product  of  his  environment — if 
heredity  counts  for  anything  at  all,  it  failed 
most  miserably  in  my  case.  Place  a  civilized 
man  among  savages  and  his  grandchildren  will 
be  savages.  This  is  not  theory,  but  proven 
fact. 

Place  a  man  or  boy  in  an  institution  with 
other  wrong-doers  and  he  must  inevitably  ab¬ 
sorb  the  combined  evil  of  the  whole  lot.  Pun¬ 
ishment  does  not  stop  crime.  Why?  Because 
the  offender  does  not  expect  to  get  caught — 
if  he  did,  he  would  not  commit  the  crime. 


THERE  IS  NO  PEREECT  MAN 

I  read  an  interesting  proposition  not  long 
ago:  to  give  an  offender  two  chances  to  make 
g^,  under  some  sort  of  surveillance  by  the 
state,  but  without  sending  him  to  prison;  and 
if  he  fails  a  third  time,  to  hang  him.  Why  not? 
But  instead  of  hanging  old  offenders,  confine 
them  for  life,  with  no  chance  of  escape  or  par¬ 
don — not  as  punishment,  but  as  a  necessary 
]R0tection  to  society.  Give  them  the  profits' 
of  their  own  labor,  to  which  the  state  is  in  no 
ethical  sense  entitled,  to  support  those  depend¬ 
ent  on  them. 

As  far  as  we  know,  nature  has  never  produced 
a  perfect  work.  There  never  was  a  perfect  leaf, 
a  perfect  tree,  a  perfect  man,  or  perfect  brain; 
some  defect  is  ad  ways  present.  Every  braiin 
has  its  fault — some  great  aind  some  small. 
In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  that  there  is  a 
perfectly  sane  man  aJive.  With  this  in  view, 
who  is  going  to  draw  the  line  and  say,  “You 
may  have  offspring,  but  that  man  must  not.” 

“But,”  you  say,  “society  must  protect  itself 
from  its  enemies.”  Certaiinly,  but  in  its  pres¬ 


ent  methods  of  deading  with  criminals  it  is  its 
own  worst  enemy.  What  is  needed  is  a  little 
more  common  sense,  a  little  more  charity,  a 
little  more  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  could  say, 
“Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  caist 
the  first  stone.”  R.  M.  H. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

DO  YOU  GET  US,  STEVE  ? 

Will  you  please  help  a  poor  blind  (1)  man? 
The  attack  (!)  came  very  suddenly  after  reading 
for  several  himdred  times  the  joke  (?)  first  ap¬ 
pearing  on  page  429  of  your  March  number.  I 
have  subjected  this  to  microscopicail  and  X-ray 
treatment  for  hidden  and  disguised  symptoms 
not  apparent  to  the  carnal  mind.  I  have  in¬ 
flicted  it  alike  upon  friend  and  foe.  But  ever 
and  anon  the  cry  cometh  forth,  “Behold,  we  are 
from  Missouri!”  Can  it  be  that  neurasthenic 
symptoms  are  appearing  in  our  midst?  That 
strabismus  and  amblyopia  have  fell  and  deadly 
designs  upon  us?  Must  the  “pages”  of  your 
April,  May,  June  and  July  numbers  go  un¬ 
read  until  the  “paging”  mystery  of  the  neu¬ 
rasthenic  lady  and  the  age  of  Ann  are  finally 
solved?  Heaven  forbid!  W.  P.  W. 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

BdUori  Note  : — The  chestnut  referred  to 
was  printed  in  the  March  number,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

A  woman  who  had  lived  in  hotels  for  ten 
years  finally  succumbed  to  neurasthenia  and, 
at  the  advice  of  her  physician,  went  into  seclu¬ 
sion  for  three  months  on  a  little  farm  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  turmoil  of  city  life. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  hotel  which  she  called 
“home,”  her  many  friends  congratulated  her 
on  the  recovery  of  her  health  and  asked  her 
how  she  had  enjoyed  life  in  the  country. 

“Well,  it  was  quite  an  experience,”  she  said, 
“and  I  saw  and  heard  many  queer  things. 
But  the  most  amusing  thing  was  sitting  on  the 
veranda  every  evening  and  listening  to  the 
farmer  paging  the  cows.” 

Diagram:  In  the  hotels  of  large  Eastern 
cities,  and  some  Western  cities,  boys  are  often 
employed  to  hunt  after  guests  who  are  wanted 
by  friends  on  the  telephone,  or  at  the  desk, 
etc.  The  boys  thus  employed  are  usually 
termed  “pages.”  Hence,  the  employment  of 
finding  a  guest  in  the  hotel  restaurant,  etc., 
is  popularly  known  as  “paging.” 

Then  foUows  the  necessary  mental  step  to 
ascertain  the  humor  in  the  above  joke. 

Q.  E.  D. 
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RECENT  writer  is  responsible  for  to  win  applause  and  not  to  interpret  the  mas- 

the  phrase  “the  amazing  interesting-  ters.  A  mean  egoist  irritated  by  jealousy,  he  is 

ness  of  life.”  He  uses  it  in  speaking  no  genuine  artist.  He  despises  the  geniuses 

of  books,  saying  that  the  chief  serv-  who  conceived  the  parts  he  has  to  render,  and 

ice  they  render  is  to  bring  within  see-  is  angered  because  they  did  not  write  espe- 

ing  distance  the  complicated  rainbow-romance  cially  to  accommodate  the  range  of  his  particu- 

of  the  commonplace.  Matthew  Arnold  tells  the  lar  voice.  His  point  of  view  is  comic.  In  the 

story  of  Bonstetten,  the  mercurial  Swiss.  At  business  world  he  would  have  been  a  likable 

fifty  he  was  growing  old,  dismal,  torpid — his  fellow,  but  flattery  has  rotted  away  his  man- 

enthusiasms  lay  behind  him.  Then  came  the  hood.  He  is  touchy  and  vain  as  a  foolish 

French  Revolution,  which  roused  him  into  fury  woman. 

and  admiration.  He  experienced  again  the  All  this  his  wife  discovers  after  marriage, 

tornado  emotions  of  youth;  they  rejuvenated  Aware  that  he  is  limiting  his  career,  she  tries 

him.  His  thirty  years  of  old  age  were  more  busy  to  force  him  to  subordinate  his  ego  to  the  parts 

and  fruitful  than  his  first  half-century  of  phys-  he  plays.  Manlike,  he  accuses  her  of  under- 
ical  vigor.  He  awoke  to  the  amazing  inter-  rating  his  proper  value  and  flies  for  consolation 

estingness  of  life  and  threw  off  the  creeping  to  Nagy  Bosanska — an  act  of  common  spite, 

paralysis  of  taking  things  for  granted.  Directly  which  the  sentimental  public  condones  as  an 
one  gets  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  “every  evidence  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
one’s  very  much  the  same,”  the  magic  gates  Nagy  is  the  greatest  living  Carmen.  Her 
close — the  adventure  of  personality  is  over,  origin  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  Fantastic 

They  only  swing  back  to  the  open  sesame  of  a  rumors  are  current.  She  is  really  a  Hungarian 

wholesome  human  curiosity.  gipsy,  untamed  and  non-moral  at  heart,  witch¬ 

like  and  entirely  delightful.  In  stealing  Leander 
gf  from  his  wife  she  does  him  a  service — she  rouses 

him  to  passion  and  makes  of  him  an  artist.  In 
W.  J.  Henderson’s  novel,  “The  Soul  of  a  the  end  he  outgrows  her  and  realizes  that,  when 
Tenor”  (Holt),  affords  an  illustration  of  how  he  accused  his  wife  of  underrating  him,  he  was 

much  we  miss  by  taking  things  for  granted,  actually  undervaluing  her. 

Many  thousands  of  people  pour  past  the  Metro-  "Fhe  story  is  remarkable  for  its  musical  knowl- 
politan  Opera  House  every  day.  How  many  edge,  as  might  be  expected.  Its  humor  is  con- 

of  them  send  their  imaginations  afield  to  con-  stant.  How'  far  it  trespasses  on  reality  leaves 

struct  the  picture  of  what  is  going  on  inside?  room  for  exciting  guesswork.  Its  chief  value 
If  they  attend  a  performance  there,  they  ac-  that  it  reveals  on  Broadway  a  little  hidden 
cept  at  face  value  the  artistic  illusion  which  is  world,  garishly  and  romantically  foreign.  The 

created,  rarely  stopping  to  think  what  a  variety  passages  which  are  perhaps  most  interesting 
of  personal  denials  and  affections  have  gone  to  those  in  which  stars  of  the  opera  exchange 
its  making.  How  do  TrisUn  and  Isolde  spend  ludicrously  frank  opinions  about  Americans, 
the  hours  when  they  are  off  the  stage?  By  w’hat 

obliging  accidents  did  they  climb  into  the  fore-  0 

most  place?  Mr.  Henderson  knows.  \s  one 

of  the  most  prominent  operatic  critics  in  “A  Man’s  World”  (Macmillan),  by  .■\lbert 
America,  he  is  of  all  men  best  equipped  to  tell  Edwards,  is  as  unconventional  a  book  as  could 

us;  he  has  chosen  to  tell  us  in  a  novel  more  than  well  be  found.  It  is  not  a  novel,  nor  a  diary; 

ordinarily  clever  and  vivacious.  it  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  autobiography. 

The  story  concerns  Leander  Barrett,  an  Whether  it  is  truth  or  fiction  remains  in  doubt. 

American  tenor.  Barrett  is  a  star,  yet  he  sings  Some  of  the  confessions  which  it  contains  are 
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anything  but  polite;  they  are  amazingly  frank. 
The  hero  of  the  story  does  not  believe  in  mar¬ 
riage  as  an  institution;  to  religion  he  is  tacitly 
hostile;  of  law  he  is  skeptical.  He  lives  as  a 
law  unto  himself;  the  world  he  creates  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  but  intensely  interesting  as  an  experiment. 

Written  in  the  first  person,  the  story  sets  out 
to  tell  what  the  supposed  author  made  of 
life  by  recognizing  as  sole  authority,  terrestrial 
or  celestial,  himself.  Breaking  away  from  the 
piety  of  his  youth,  he  came  to  New  York  and 
found  employment  in  a  library.  There  he  be¬ 
came  friendly  with  a  wildly  humanitarian  mil¬ 
lionaire.  His  eyesight  fading,  he  went  to  a 
hospital  and  improved  his  enforced  leisure  by 
captivating  the  affections  of  a  nurse.  On  re¬ 
gaining  his  health  he  was  appointed  to  the  odd 
position  of  corrector  of  destinies  at  the  Tombs, 
where  he  acted  as  unofficial  mediator  between 
prisoners  and  judges.  In  his  hours  of  recrea¬ 
tion  he  turned  aside  to  pursue  somewhat  futile 
love-affairs. 

The  book  is  of  imquestioned  power  and 
vehemently  in  earnest.  It  contains  records  of 
extraordinary  experiences  along  lines  of  both 
thought  and  action.  Contempt  for,  and  horror 
of,  convention  is  its  key-note.  Up  to  a  pwint 
it  is  typical  of  the  intellectual  rebellion  which  is 
in  process  the  world  over.  It  makes  plain, 
however,  many  things  that  are  not  intended 
—notably,  how  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
reforming  anger  which  is  not  governed  by 
respect  for  institutions.  A  man  who  sees  in  the 
formation  of  a  home  merely  the  triumph  of 
man  over  woman,  could  produce  nothing  but 
dvic  chaos  were  he  permitted  to  rule. 

But  the  book,  whatever  its  infringements  of 
good  taste,  has  the  merit  of  sincerity — it  shows 
us  immistakably  how  prosperity  looks  when 
viewed  from  the  underworld. 

O' 

Beatrice  Harraden  is  like  a  star  pianist  play¬ 
ing  on  a  bad  piano — one  feels  that  the  artist 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  instrument  she  em¬ 
ploys.  She  is  unfortunate  in  the  theme  she 
selects  for  her  novel,  but  she  strives  bravely  to 
carry  it  through  with  fine  writing. 

“Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise”  (Stokes)  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  success  and  failure.  The 
story  is  good  in  spots;  the  style  is  sustained 
at  a  high  level.  One  arrives  at  the  last  page 
with  a  blended  sense  of  pleasure  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 

Adrian  Steele,  dramatic  agent  and  thief,  is 
the  subject  of  this  character-sketch.  He  has 
stolen  from  his  clients,  withholding  royalties 
which  were  due  to  them  from  performances  of 
their  plays.  One  of  the  playwrights  has  be- 
cme  suspicious  and  is  spreading  his  suspi¬ 
cions  among  other  playwrights;  the  dramatic 
agent  is  on  the  brink  of  exposure.  He  is  rack¬ 


ing  his  brains  in  an  effort  to  decide  to  whom  he 
should  turn  for  assistance.  He  can  not  go  to 
his  wife:  her  honesty  is  too  strident.  But  there 
are  two  women  whom  he  treated  abominably 
in  years  gone  by:  they  may  care  for  him  still. 
He  goes  to  them  each  in  turn.  One  mourns 
over  him  sentimentally;  the  other  scorns  him 
and  then  succumbs  to  his  fascination.  In  the 
end  the  story  develops  into  a  scramble  between 
the  two  opposing  feminine  types  as  to  which 
shall  save  him. 

In  the  last  scene  Nature  takes  matters  into 
her  own  hands  and  destroys  him  with  quite  un¬ 
necessary  haste.  How  the  fugitive  from  justice 
rises  out  of  his  wreck  is  not  made  clear.  The 
cleverness  which  is  revealed  in  the  conversa¬ 
tions  and  contrasts  of  character  is  worthy  of  a 
better  story;  many  of  the  situations  which  lead 
up  to  the  climax  are  entirely  too  unusual  to 
win  the  reader’s  credulity. 

Some  years  ago  a  series  of  articles  appeared, 
entitled  “How  the  Other  Half  Lives.”  Scaven¬ 
gers,  policemen,  stokers,  tailors,  were  Inter¬ 
viewed.  In  “My  Prison  Life”  (Kennerley) 
Donald  Lowrie  adds  another  chapter  to  such 
knowledge. 

He  tells  us  that  he  had  been  a  stenographer, 
had  fallen  out  of  employment,  and  finally  found 
himself  one  day  with  only  a  nickel  in  his  pocket. 
Upon  examination  he  discovered  that  the  nickel 
was  damaged  and  therefore  useless.  He  had 
walked  the  streets  for  three  nights,  starving  and 
too  proud  to  beg.  He  had  reached  the  point 
where  the  mine  and  thine  of  law  ceased  to  com¬ 
mand  his  respect.  His  choice  lay  between  sui¬ 
cide  and  crime.  The  damaged  nickel  should 
decide:  if  it  came  out  of  his  pocket  “heads,” 
he  would  steal;  if  it  came  out  “tails,”  he  would 
die.  The  nickel  decided  for  crime. 

With  swift,  acid  sincerity  Lowrie  describes 
his  sensations  in  his  one  and  only  attempt  at 
housebreaking.  The  psychologic  analysis  he 
makes  of  himself  recalls  in  its  power  Steven¬ 
son’s  “Markheim.”  The  results  of  his  burglary 
were  three  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  and  a 
w’atch.  Being  an  amateur,  he  tried  to  pawn 
the  watch  and  was  railroaded  to  San  Quentin 
prison  with  a  fifteen  years’  sentence  to  work  out. 

Russian  realists  have  depicted  the  horrors  of 
Siberia;  their  work  affords  the  nearest  parallel 
to  that  which  follows.  Anglo-Saxon  races  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  m^n  of  genius 
to  jail ;  it  is  almost  a  pity ,  for  our  literature  is  the 
poorer.  Donald  Lowrie  may  not  be  a  man  of 
gem'us,  but  he  is  a  cruelly  keen  observer  of  de¬ 
tails.  He  has  suffered,  and  his  narrative  quivers 
with  compassionate  indignation.  He  has  b’ved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  overwhelming  tragedy — 
tragedy  which  society  is  responsible  for  creating. 
His  b<wk  is  neither  a  plea  nor  an  accusation; 
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it  is  an  ungamished  statement  of  things  which 
happen — tUngs  which,  since  we  tolerate  them, 
we  ought  to  know. 

One  by  one  he  introduces  us  to  his  fellow- 
convicts — men  who  are  supposed  to  be  hardened 
criminals  and  outside  the  pale  of  decent  hu¬ 
manity.  He  shows  us  their  fineness;  explains 
the  kind  of  “deal”  they  had  handed  them  at 
birth;  gives  us  an  insight  into  what  a  vindictive 
system  of  justice  has  made  of  them.  His  expo¬ 
sure  of  heartless  cruelty  on  the  part  of  judges 
and  harsh  brutality  on  the  part  of  jailers  is 
something  to  keep  one  awake  of  nights.  And 
then  one  reflects  that  the  prison  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  is  no  exception — it  is  only  part  of  a 
system  in  practise  throughout  the  entire  civi¬ 
lized  globe. 

As  to  why  we  should  read  his  book,  Donald 
Lowrie  answers  the  question.  In  the  state  of 
California  alone  there  is  a  permanent  prison 
population  of  three  thousand.  Three  thousand 
boys  in  California  alone,  now  in  short  trousers, 
are  destined  to  spend  years  of  their  lives  behind 
a  prison  grating.  “One  of  these  boys  may  be 
yours,”  he  warns  us.  That  is  a  fairly  good  rea¬ 
son  for  reading  his  book,  even  if  it  is  painful. 
It  is  also  an  argument  for  making  his  modem 
“Inferno”  a  basis  for  prison-reformation. 

0 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  men  fall  sincerely 
and  strenuously  in  love  with  half  a  dozen  wom¬ 
en;  in  fiction  this  is  not  allowed — ^it  does  not 
sound  plausible.  Jacob  Stahl,  the  hero  of  J.  D. 
Beresford’s  “A  Candidate  for  Tmth”  (Little, 
Brown),  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  superlatively 
attractive  to  every  woman  he  met  exgept  the 
woman  he  had  nfkrried.  It  is  a  great  score  for 
Mr.  Beresford  that,  against  our  habitual  in¬ 
clination,  he  makes  us  believe  every  word  of  his 
account.  The  quality  which  is  most  impressive 
about  his  book  is  its  quiet  naturalness.  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  most  unlikely  sequence  of  situa¬ 
tions,  he  contrives  to  leave  upon  them  all  the 
stamp  of  truth.  He  recognizes  that  the  most 
improbable  phenomenon  in  human  experience 
is  life  itself;  so  he  does  not  juggle,  but  narrates 
events  as  simply  as  they  occur. 

Jacob  Stahl  is  an  inefficient,  endowed  with 
a  winning  personality.  He  is  a  vagrant  at  heart, 
ambitious  but  without  energ}'.  He  has  tried 
to  be  an  architect  and  has  fa^ed.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  a  literary  man,  with  no  better 
success.  Even  as  a  husband  he  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  A  >ngorous  clergyman,  who  has  a  lust 
for  reclaiming  lost  souls,  takes  him  in  hand.  He 
energizes  his  salvage  by  telling  him  the  brutal 
truth.  Jacob  Stahl  gets  lazily  to  his  feet  and 
joins  an  American  advertising  firm  which  has 
just  started  in  London.  He  discovers  within 
himself  a  commercial  ingenuity  which  he  had 


never  had  cause  to  suspect.  He  sells  himself  at  a 
higher  salary  to  a  riv^  institution,  which  has  a 
meteoric  career  and,  vanishing  in  mid-air,  leaves 
him  suspended. 

In  a  cheap  boarding-house,  after  many  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  heart,  more  or  less  poignant,  he 
meets  the  one  and  only  woman.  Here,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  book  ends  when  the  reader’s  ap¬ 
petite  is  at  its  keenest.  There  is  hope  that  this 
appetite  will  be  gratified,  for  a  further  volume 
containing  the  life-story  of  Jacob  Stahl  is  prom¬ 
ised.  It  can  not  come  too  soon.  Novels  of 
this  quality  of  style  and  story  are  rare. 

0 

In  writing  to  J.  A.  Symonds  of  Dostoiefisky’s 
leading  character  in  “  Crime  and  Punishment,” 
Stevenson  says:  “  ‘Raskolnikoff’  is  easily  the 
greatest  book  I  have  read  in  ten  years;  I’m 
glad  you  took  to  it.  Many  find  it  dull;  Hemy 
James  could  not  finish  it;  all  I  can  say  is,  it 
nearly  finished  me.  It  was  like  having  an  ill¬ 
ness.” 

'  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  J.  A.  T. 
Lloyd’s  fine  interpretative  study  of  Dostoieff- 
sky’s  “A  Great  Russian  Realist”  (Lane);  the 
reading  of  it  is  like  having  an  illness.  But  what 
an  illness!  The  heart  of  Russia  seems  to  have 
gathered  itself  up  into  this  one  man’s  life,  and 
so  into  this  book.  Much  of  the  story  of  his 
career  is  told  in  quotations  from  his  own  letters 
and  writings;  the  biographer  has  generously 
withdrawn  into  the  b^ackground — a  sacrifice 
of  which  but  few  biographers  have  proved  wisely 
capable. 

Dostoieffsky  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  in  Mos¬ 
cow  of  very  moderate  circumstances.  He  was 
trained  for  an  engineer  and,  like  Tolstoy,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  humiliation  of  failing  in  a  university 
examination.  When  twenty-two  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  Within  twelve 
months  he  published  “Poor  Folks,”  which 
brought  him  instant  fame.  Four  years  later 
he  was  arrested,  kept  in  prison  without  trial, 
and  taken  out  one  day,  without  warning,  to  be 
shot.  The  twenty  minutes  of  suspense  during 
which  he  waited  for  the  execution  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  long  exile  in  Siberia  which  followed, 
changed  the  entire  trend  of  his  intellectual  life; 
they  left  the  mark  of  suffering  upon  his  pages 
as  well  as  upon  his  body. 

The  naive,  gentle  humanitarianism  which  is 
conspicuous  in  his  earlier  writings  hardened 
into  grim  sorrowfulness,  universal  and  brooding 
in  its  application.  Toward  the  end  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  it  made  him  the  confessor  of  Europe. 
Distressed  consciences  appealed  to  him  from 
far-distant  places,  asking  his  advice,  feeling  that 
he  imderstood.  He  was  one  of  the  first  great 
master-novelists  to  employ  true  psychology 
in  fiction. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
ail  manuscripts  to  “7 he  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  catalogue  of  farming  implements  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturer  finally  found  its  way  to  a 
distant  mountain  village  where  it  was  evidently 
welcomed  with  interest.  The  firm  received  a 
carefully  written,  if  somewhat  clumsily  ex¬ 
pressed,  letter  from  a  Southern  “cracker”  ask¬ 
ing  further  particulars  about  one  of  the  listed 
ai^es. 

To  this,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  was 
sent  a  typewritten  answer.  Almost  by  return 
'mail  came  a  reply: 

‘Tou  fellows  need  not  think  you  are  so  all- 
fired  smart,  and  you  need  not  print  your  letters 
to  me.  I  can  read  writing.” 


A  near-sighted  old  lady  at  a  dinner-party, 
one  evening,  had  for  her  companion  on  the  left 
a  very  bald-headed  old  gentleman.  While  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  gentleman  at  her  right  she  dropped 
her  napkin  unconsciously.  The  bald-headed 
gentleman,  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  touched 
her  arm.  The  old  lady  turned  around,  shook 
her  head,  and  very  politely  said:  “No  melon, 
thank  you.” 


The  evening  callers  were  chatting  gaily  with 
the  Kinterbys  when  a  patter  of  little  feet  was 
heard  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Kin- 
terby  raised  her  hand,  warning  the  others  to 
sQence. 


“Hush!”  she  said,  softly.  “The  children  are 
going  to  deliver  their  ‘good-night’  message.  It 
always  gives  me  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  hear 
them — they  are  so  much  nearer  the  Creator  than 
we  are,  and  they  speak  the  love  that  is  in  their 
little  hearts  never  so  fully  as  when  the  dark  has 
come.  Listen!” 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence.  Then — 
“Mama,”  came  the  message  in  a  shrill  whis¬ 
per,  “Willy  found  a  bedbug!” 


The  morning  after  a  banquet,  during  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Baltimore,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Republican  thus  greeted  an  equally  well- 
known  Democrat: 

“I  understand  there  were  some  Republicans 
at  the  banquet  last  night.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  Democrat  genially,  “one 
waited  on  me.” 

er 


An  Episcopal  clergyman,  rector  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  church  in  one  of  Boston’s  most  exclu¬ 
sive  suburbs,  could  not  be  bothered  with  the 
innumerable  telephone  calls  that  faU  to  one  in 
his  profession,  so  he  had  his  name  left  out  of 
the  telephone  book.  A  prominent  merchant  of 
the  same  name,  living  in  the  same  suburb,  was 
continually  aimoyed  by  requests  to  officiate  at 
funerals  and  baptisms.  He  went  to  the  rector, 
told  his  troubles  in  a  kindly  way,  and  asked  the 
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parson  to  have  his  name  put  in  the  directory. 
But  without  success. 

The  merchant  then  determined  to  complain 
to  the  telephone  company.  As  he  was  writing 
the  letter,  one  Saturday  evening,  the  telephone 
rang  and  the  timid  voice  of  a  young  man  asked 
if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  would  marry  him  at 
once.  A  happy  thought  came  to  the  merchant: 
“No,  I’m  too  damn  busy  writing  my  sermon,” 
he  replied. 

fir 

The  accomplished  and  obliging  pianist  had 
rendered  several  selections,  when  one  of  the 
admiring  group  of  listeners  in  the  hotel  parlor 
suggest^  Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  echoed  the  request,  but  one  lady  was  par¬ 
ticularly  desirous  of  hearing  the  piece,  explain¬ 
ing  that  her  husband  had  belonged  to  that  very 
regiment. 

fir 

Lawrence,  twelve  years  old,  was  told  to  go 
out  and  cut  wood;  and  Marshall,  ten  years  old, 
was  told  to  go  and  help.  Both  boys  found  the 
ball-ground  instead  of  the  wood-pile. 

In  the  evening  when  Lawrence  came  home  his 
mother  said,  “Well,  son,  how  much  have  you 
done  to-day?”  He  very  meekly  replied,  “I 
have  done  nothing.” 

Then  in  came  Marshall,  and  Mother  asked 
him  the  same  question. 

“I’ve  been  piling  it  up,”  he  replied  promptly. 

0 

“Johnny,”  inquired  the  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
er,  “and  what  did  Simon  say?” 

Quick  as  a  dash  came  the  answer:  “Simon 
says,  ‘Thumbs  up!’  ” 

fir 

The  professor  was  delivering  the  final  lecture 
of  the  term.  He  dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  each  student  should  devote  all  the 
intervening  time  preparing  for  the  final  exami¬ 
nations. 

“The  examination  papers  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Are  there  any  questions 
to  be  asked  ?” 

Silence  prevailed.  Suddenly  a  voice  from  the 
rear  inquired: 

“^^^lo’s  the  printer?” 

fir 

A  district  leader  went  to  Sea  Girt,  recently, 
to  see  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
In  the  course  of  an  animated  conversation,  the 
leader,  noticing  that  Governor  Wilson’s  eye¬ 
glasses  were  perched  perilously  near  the  tip  of 


his  nose,  remarked:  “Your  glasses.  Governor, 
are  almost  on  your  mouth.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  quick  response. 
“I  want  to  see  what  I’m  talking  about.” 

0 

A  German,  who  had  not  been  in  this  country 
very  long,  walked  into  a  drug  store  ore  day. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  his  attention  was  an 
electric  fan  buzzing  busily  on  the  soda  counter. 
He  watched  it  with  great  interest  for  some 
time,  then,  turning  to  the  clerk,  he  said: 

“Py  golly!  Dat’s  a  tam’d  lifely  squirrel  vot 
you  got  in  dare,  ain’t  id?” 

fif 

A  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  very  con¬ 
scientious  as  well,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
gardener  for  dishonesty. 

As  the  gardener  hsid  a  wife  and  family  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him,  however,  the  rich  man  gave 
him  a  “character”  and  framed  it  in  this  way: 

“I  hereby  certify  that  John  Dodge  has  been 
in  my  employ  as  a  gardener  for  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  got  more  out  of 
the  garden  than  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
employed.” 

fir 

A  traveler  in  Indiana  noticed  that  a  fanner 
was  having  trouble  with  his  horse.  It  would 
start,  go  slowly  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stop  again.  Thereupon  the  farmer  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  it  started.  Finally 
the  traveler  approached  and  asked,  solicit¬ 
ously: 

“Is  your  horse  sick?” 

“Not  as  I  knows  of.” 

“Is  he  balky?” 

“No.  But  he  is  so  danged  ’fraid  I’ll  say 
whoa  and  he  won’t  hear  me,  that  he  stops  every 
once  in  a  while  to  listen.” 

sr 

A  lanky  country  youth  entered  the  cross¬ 
roads  general  store  to  order  some  groceries.  He 
was  seventeen  years  old  and  was  passing 
through  that  stage  of  adolescence  during  which 
a  boy  seems  all  hands  and  feet,  and  his  vocal 
organs,  rapidly  developing,  are  wont  to  cause 
his  voice  to  undergo  sudden  and  involuntary 
changes  from  high  treble  to  low  bass. 

In  an  authoritative  rumbling  bass  voice  he 
demanded  of  the  busy  clerk,  “Give  me  a  can  of 
com”  (then,  his  voice  suddenly  changing  to 
a  shrill  falsetto,  he  continued)  “and  a  sack  of 
flour.” 

“Well,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  I  can’t  wait  on 
both  of  you  at  once,”  snappi^  the  clerk. 
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plages  itself  to  you,  its  readers,  to  its 
readers  yet  to  be,  and  to  Mr.  Lawson — 
seriously,  earnestly  pledges  itself— to  fight 
the  stock  exchanges  of  all  the  big  and 
little  Wall  Streets  in  America  until — until 
they  shut  down  their  gambling  and  until 
they  agree  to  conduct  business  as  legiti¬ 
mate  stock-exchange  business  should  be 
conducted. 

This  is  a  stronger  pledge  than  we  gave 
Mr.  Lawson  in  “The  Remedy,”  in  this 
issue— and  different. 

We  gave  him  the  one  he  asked  for. 

This  one  no  one  asked  for. 

We  give  it,  or  take  it,  or  whatever  is  the 
surest  way  to  bind  ourselves  by  it,  because 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
years  of  crusading,  and  after  a  long  study 
of  every  big  evil  that  besets  the  body, 
mind,  or  soul  of  Columbia,  that  no  evil 
approaches,  either  in  present  harm  or  in 
future  menace,  the  Monster  of  the  Street 
with  his  myriad  tentacles. 

We  are  pledged  to  Mr.  Lawson  to  hurl 
every  barbed  shaft  of  his  into  the  body  of 
the  ^ast  He  knows  the  vulnerable  spots 
and  how  to  make  the  shafts.  But  they 
must  be  big  shafts.  EVERYBODY’S 
is  to  be  the  huge  shaf  t-hurler. 

More  than  that,  we  mean  to  cut  and 
haul  big  timber  for  his  shafts,  and  to  aid 
him  in  every  possible  way. 


And  more  again,  we  mean  to  do  what 
we  can  to  persuade  other  monster-hunters 
to  hunt  and  harry  this  Beast. 

It  is  risky  business. 

It  isn’t  comfortable  having  tentacles 
feeling  round  one’s  throat. 

And  when  the  Beast  is  hurt  and  lashes 
his  tail  and  roars  in  panics  and  threatens 
to  wreck  everything,  it’s  scary. 

But — 

EVERYBODY’S  is  going  in  with 
Lawson,  knowing  that  hurling  shafts  is 
risky  business,  knowing  the  power  of  the 
Monster,  hoping  to  dodge  tentacles  and 
tail;  and,  above  all,  hoping  if  it  does 
meet  up  with  a  husky  side  swipe  of  the 
Monster’s  tail  or  is  too  fondly  embraced 
by  a  fat  tentacle,  it  will  have  the  courage 
to  put  up  a  good  fight 

To  Protect  Fools 

An  expert  financial  man  on  a  big  New 
York  daily  says  that  of  every  ten  men 
who  speculate  in  Wall  Street  nine  lose 
every  cent,  while  the  tenth  dies  before  he 
has  lost  quite  all.  His  widow  is  able  to 
save  a  little  from  the  wreck. 

Now  what  possible  excuse  can  there  be 
for  perpetuating  a  game  where  the  wheel 
is  “fixed”  and  the  player  has  absolutely 
no  chance  ? 

The  sporting  answer  is:  “You  can’t 
legislate  to  protect  fools.” 


lumAdv. 
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We  Are  with  Mr.  Lawson  in  His  Remedy 
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But  that  is  just  what  legislation  is  for — 
to  take  care  of  the  weak  and  foolish.  The 
wise  man  takes  care  of  himself. 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Lawson’s  story. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  years  EVER  Y- 
BODY*S  has  believed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  either  state  or  national,  ought  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  legal  crooks’  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  greediness  of  the  weak  and 
foolish  by  tempting  them  with  worthless 
securities  promising  quick  riches. 

EVERYBODY’S  for  years  has  re¬ 
fused  financial  advertising  about  which 
there  might  be  any  question. 

EVERYBODY’S  for  years  has  at¬ 
tacked  bucket-shops  and  fake  mines  and 
Wall  Street  jobbery  and  cajolery. 

EVERYBODY’S  risked  its  life  and 
found  it  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  “Frenzied 
Finance.” 

EVERYBODY’S  is  the  natural  ve¬ 
hicle  for  this  new  campaign. 

What  the  Candidates  Don’t  Know 

Why  are  we  beginning  this  campaign  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  strenuous  political 
campaign  ever? 

Because  you  are  all  thinking  about  big 
questions,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  right 
time  to  get  your  thoughts  headed  toward 
the  biggest  question  of  all. 

This  question  will  not  be  discussed  by 
the  candidates,  because  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  and  therefore  can  not  realize  its 
tremendous  importance. 

That  men  lose  money  gambling 
in  Wall  Street,  everybody  knows. 

That  the  banks  loan,  purely  for 
Wall  Street  gambling,  millions  upon 
millions  that  would  otherwise  be 
used  in  the  count’s  industries— this 
every  good  business  man  knows. 

But  that  a  few  insiders  in  Wall 
Street  use  a  stock-exchange  device 
for  automatically  absorbing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  annual  surplus,  only  a  few 
know,  and  only  one  man  is  willing 
to  tell. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  not  an  economist  in  the 
text-book  sense;  but  he  is  a  practical 
economist,  and  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the 


stock-exchange  business  and  knows  every 
trick  and  device  of  it  known  or  imagined. 

None  of  the  presidential  candidates 
could  possibly  know  what  he  knows  about 
Wall  Street.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson  himself 
says  in  this  number  that  it  is  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can’s  credit  if  he  does  not  know  about 
this  Wall  Street  device.  “No  man,”  he 
says,  “can  possibly  know  the  one  big 
evil,  unless  he  has  had  hand  in  its  crea¬ 
tion  or  its  working.” 

IF  TIE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  WIU 
TAKE  THE  TIME,  MR.  LAWSON  WILL  SPEND 
HOIRS  OR  DAYS  TO  SHOW  THEM  TIE 
SYSTEM’S  DEVICE  AND  HOW  IT  IS  WORKED 
AND  HOW  IT  CAN  BE  SMASHED.  HE  DOES 
NOT  ASK  TO  SMASH  IT  HIMSELF.  NOI 
THE  CREDIT  FOR  SMASHING  IT.  ONLY 
THAT  IT  BE  SMASHED,  AND  LOW-COST 
LIVING  RESTORED. 

In  “The  Remedy,’’  Mr.  Lawson  will 
show  you,  as  he  has  shown  us,  how  a  few 
men  have  got  and  are  getting  all  the 
money. 

That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  us, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Lawson  will  show  you  how  to  stop  it 

That’s  what  we  want,  isn’t  it? 

No  presidential  candidate  can  do  that 
until  Mr.  Lawson,  or  one  of  a  very  few 
others,  shows  him  how. 

But  once  shown  how,  anybody  can  stop  it 

It  will  be  stopped.  You  will  insist  that 
it  be  stopped. 

So  in  the  heat  of  a  fierce  political  con¬ 
test,  we  come  to  you  and  say  that  a 
private  citizen  out  of  his  horse-sense  and 
experience  can  tell  you  the  one  thing  you 
ought  to  know  and  want  to  know. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Lawson  knows 
what’s  the  matter,  and  how  to  correct  it. 

We  commend  him  to  your  confidence 
and  your  regard,  sure  as  we  are  that  he  is 
enlisted  in  this  campaign  inspired  by  a 
single  purpose — to  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  common  good. 

The  barons  of  our  Dollar  Feudalism  will 
fight  him,  discredit  him,  destroy  him  if 
they  can ;  but  nothing  less  than  death— 
and  this  is  not  heroics  —  nothing  less 
than  death  will  stop  him. 
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Doctors 

Know 

That  coffee  and  tea  disagree  with 
many  persons. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  shows 
in  one  form ;  sometimes  another  — 
such  as  headache,  sleeplessness, 
nervousness  or  indigestion  —  but 
always 

**There  *s  a  Reason  *  * . 

Persons  unpleasantly  af- 
fected  by  coffee  and  tea, 
find  it  easy  to  change  to 


Instant  Postum 

and  that  it  agrees  with  them  perfectly 

It  is  regular  Postum  in  concentrated  form — made  in  the  cup  — 

No  Boiling  Required 

Stir  a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  add  sugar  and  cream, 
and  instantly  you  have  a  delicious  beverage  with  a  flavour  similar  to  Okl 
Govenunent  Java. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by  grocers  in  1 00-cup  tin  50c.  Smaller 
size,  30c. 

Coffee  averages  about  double  that  cost. 

Sample  sent  for  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage 


PoMum  Ceic«l  Coapanr,  Limileil. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich..  U.S.  A. 


Centken  Poetnm  Cereal  Co..  LkL. 
Windnr.  Ontario.  Canada 


a? 
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But  that  is  just  what  legislation  is  for — 
to  take  care  of  the  weak  and  foolish.  The 
wise  man  takes  care  of  himself. 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Lawson’s  story. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  years  EVER  Y- 
BODY’S  has  believed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  either  state  or  national,  ought  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  legal  crooks’  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  greediness  of  the  weak  and 
foolish  by  tempting  them  with  worthless 
securities  promising  quick  riches. 

EVERYBODY* S  for  years  has  re¬ 
fused  financial  advertising  about  which 
there  might  be  any  question. 

EVERYBODY*S  for  years  has  at¬ 
tacked  bucket-shops  and  fake  mines  and 
Wall  Street  jobbery  and  cajolery. 

EVERYBODY* S  risked  its  life  and 
found  it  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  “Frenzied 
Finance.” 

EVERYBODY* S  is  the  natural  ve¬ 
hicle  for  this  new  campaign. 

What  the  Candidates  Don*t  Know 

Why  are  we  beginning  this  campaign  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  strenuous  political 
campaign  ever? 

Because  you  are  all  thinking  about  big 
questions,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  right 
time  to  get  your  thoughts  headed  toward 
the  biggest  question  of  all. 

This  question  will  not  be  discussed  by 
the  candidates,  because  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  and  therefore  can  not  realize  its 
tremendous  importance. 

That  men  lose  money  shambling 
in  Wall  Street,  everybody  knows. 

That  the  banks  loan,  purely  for 
Wall  Street  gambling,  millions  upon 
millions  that  would  otherwise  be 
used  in  the  count’s  industries— this 
every  good  business  man  ^ows. 

But  that  a  few  insiders  in  Wall 
Street  use  a  stock-exchange  device 
for  automatically  absorbing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  annual  surplus,  only  a  few 
know,  and  only  one  man  is  willing 
to  tell. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  not  an  economist  in  the 
text-book  sense;  but  he  is  a  practical 
economist,  and  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the 


stock-exchange  business  and  knows  every 
trick  and  device  of  it  known  or  imagined. 

None  of  the  presidential  candidates 
could  possibly  know  what  he  knows  about 
Wall  Street.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson  himself 
says  in  this  number  that  it  is  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can’s  credit  if  he  does  not  know  about 
this  Wall  Street  device.  “No  man,”  he 
says,  “can  possibly  know  the  one  big 
evil,  unless  he  has  had  hand  in  its  crea¬ 
tion  or  its  working.” 

IF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  WILL 
TAKE  THE  TIME,  NR.  LAWSON  WIU  SPEND 
HOURS  OR  DAYS  TO  SHOW  THEN  TIE 
SYSTEM’S  DEVICE  AND  HOW  IT  IS  WORKED 
AND  HOW  IT  CAN  BE  SMASHED.  HE  DOES 
NOT  ASK  TO  SMASH  IT  HIMSELF.  NOR 
THE  CREDIT  FOR  SMASHING  IT.  ONLY 
THAT  IT  BE  SMASHED,  AND  LOW-COST 
LIVING  RESTORED. 

In  “The  Remedy,”  Mr.  Lawson  will 
show  you,  as  he  has  shown  us,  how  a  few 
men  have  got  and  are  getting  all  the 
money. 

That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  us, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Lawson  will  show  you  how  to  stop  it 

That’s  what  we  want,  isn’t  it  ? 

No  presidential  candidate  can  do  that 
until  Mr.  Lawson,  or  one  of  a  very  few 
others,  shows  him  how. 

But  once  shown  how,  anybody  can  stop  it 

It  will  be  stopped.  You  will  insist  that 
it  be  stopped. 

So  in  the  heat  of  a  fierce  political  con¬ 
test,  we  come  to  you  and  say  that  a 
private  citizen  out  of  his  horse-sense  and 
experience  can  tell  you  the  one  thing  you 
ought  to  know  and  want  to  know. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Lawson  knows 
what’s  the  matter,  and  how  to  correct  it. 

We  commend  him  to  your  confidence 
and  your  regard,  sure  as  we  are  that  he  is 
enlisted  in  this  campaign  inspired  by  a 
single  purpose — to  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  common  good. 

The  barons  of  our  Dollar  Feudalism  will 
fight  him,  discredit  him,  destroy  him  if 
they  can ;  but  nothing  less  than  death— 
and  this  is  not  heroics — nothing  less 
than  death  will  stop  him. 
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Doctors 

Know 

That  coffee  and  tea  disagree  with 
many  persons. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  shows 
m  one  form ;  sometimes  another  — 
such  as  headache,  sleeplessness, 
nervousness  or  indigestion  —  but 
always 

**There*s  a  Reason** . 

Persons  unpleasantly  af- 
fected  by  coffee  and  tea, 
find  it  easy  to  change  to 


Instant  postum 

and  that  it  agrees  with  them  perfectly 

It  is  regular  Postum  in  concentrated  form — made  in  the  cup  — 

No  Boiling  Required 

Stir  a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  add  sugar  and  cream, 
and  instantly  you  have  a  delicious  beverage  with  a  flavour  similar  to  OU 
Govenunent  Java. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by  grocers  in  100-cup  tin  50c.  Smaller 
size,  30c. 

Coffee  averages  about  double  that  cost. 

Sample  sent  for  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage 


Poiliaa  Cenal  Compur,  I 
Btule  Creek.  Mick.  U.  S.  A. 


Cenifan  Poetam  Cenal  Co.,  LkL. 
Windnt,  Ontario.  Canaoa 
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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  6  cents  per  100 
Victor  Fibre  Needles. SO  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victrola 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


new  St 


The  greatest  feature  about  these 
new  instruments  is  the  unequaled  tone 
which  has  given  the  Victor-Victrola  its 
supremacy  among  musical  instruments. 

There’s  nothing  new  about  that  of 
course,  for  this  wonderful  tone  charac¬ 
terizes  every  Victor-Victrola. 

The  newness  of  these  three  instru¬ 
ments  is  in  the  design,  and  the  im¬ 
provements  are  really  astonishing. 

More  beautiful,  more  artistic,  more 
complete — and  with  no  increase  in  price. 

The  greatest  values  ever  offered  in 
this  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  show  you 
these  instruments  and  play  any  music’ you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Tolking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 


no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
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^^Here’s  what  keeps  us  well  and  happy!” 

WHEN  the  Campbell  kids  say  this  they  are  also  speaking 
for  a  great  multitude  of  other  healthy  happy  young¬ 
sters  everywhere,  whose  energy  and  good  spirits  are 
promoted  by 


So  tempting,  so  nourishing,  so  easy  to  prepare  and  so 
handy  to  serve,  this  wholesome  soup  invigorates  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  digestion;  and  does  a  large  part  in  the  regular 
building-up  of  strong  bodies  and  cheerful  minds.  '  - 
It  is  equally  satisfying  to  young  and  old.  The  happy 
Campbell  Kid  Family  includes  all  ages  of  peo- 

t;  pie  who  know  what  is  good.  Are  you  one  of 

,  J  them?  If  not,  you’d  better  join  today. 

2 1  kinds  1  Oc  a  can 

Asparagus  Clam  Chowder  Pea 

Beef  Consomme  Pepper  Pot 

^  Bouillon  Julienne  Printanier 

Celery  Mock  Turtle  Tomato 

^  Chicken  Mulligatawny  Tomato-Okra 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Mutton  Broth  Vegetable 

Qam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  Vermicelli-Tomato 

Look  for  the  red-2uid-white  label 


Caroline  Cutter 
Is  all  in  a  flutter 
With  Campbell  Soup  visions 
Too  ioyful  to  utter. 
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Summer-time  always  on  tap! 


Papas  and  mammas  worry  a  lot 
more  than  they  need,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  raw,  bleak  days  of 
Winter.  If  they  woiild  arrange 
DOW  to  have  summer-time  always 
OH  tap  in  their  home,  it  would 
save  much  nervousness  over 
threatened  colds,  sore  throat, 
croup,  diphtheria  and  other 
troubles  that  almost  all  come  to 
their  little  fdks  fix>m  catching 
cdd  first — in  drafty  rooms  or  on 
c(dd  floors. 


will  make  homey -like  any  kind  of  a  house  or  building — not  too  hot  or  cold  at  all — 
bat  just  right — just  as  we  all  want  it — uniform  temperature  all  the  day  long,  and 
night,  too-hooding  the  house  with  Summer  temperatvu-e  at  the  turn  of  a  valve. 

an  outfit  of  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  the  coal-bills  grow  smaller;  uneven  beat- 
inf  and  repair  bills  disappear;  ashes,  soot  and  coal-gases  are  unknown  in  the  living-rooms;  housework 
and  cleaning  are  reduced  one-half;  and  the  whole  house  is  made  a  far  better,  happier,  healthier  place 
to  live  in  and  work  in.  The  phenomenal  success  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  is 
also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made  in  sections  so  that  even 
their  largest  parts  can  he  carried  through  an  ordinary  sized  doorway. 

The  neceseary  piping  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  set  in  place  without  tearing  up 
partitions  or  floors,  or  disturbing  occupants,  and  the  IDEAL,  Boiler  is  quickly  erected 
and  connected  up  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  old-fashioned  heating  de¬ 
vices  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the  new  heating  outfit.  For  this  reason  IDEAL, 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  quickly  installed  in  Winter  weather 
when  the  old,  crude  heaters  get  badly  worn  or  collapse.  If  you  are  weary  and 
discouraged  with  the  everlasting  blacking,  repairing,  fire-coaxing,  scuttle-heaving, 
etc.,  discard  the  old-fashioned  heating  and  begin  at  once  the  safe,  sanitary,  reliable 
way  of  heating  by  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators.  Write  us  to-day 
for  booklet  (FREEl:  “Ideal  Heating.” 


A  >0.  t.a-w  IDSAL  Boiler  asd 
fl  rq.  a.  ol  SS-is.  AMERICAN 
■adluort,  cotliag  owaet  BSHO. 
wre  ased  to  heat  this  cottage. 
M  thii  price  the  gooda  cas  oe 
J—tM  ol  asT  repstable,  compe- 
•rat  Fitter.  Thit  did  sot  laclnde 
labor,  pipe,  Taleea, 
Vrlfhi,  etc.,  which  are  extra 
—a  rarjr  accordlag  to  clbaatlc 
ass  ether  coadltloas. 


HMwrouiiis  in  all 
large  cities 


r  «  f  IP  JP  If  ■ 


Write  »s  also  for  catahgue  of  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleauer,  that  sets  iu  cellar  aud  is  couuected  by  irou 
suctiou  pipes  to  rooms  above.  It  is  the  first  geuuiuely 
practical  machiue  put  ou  the  market,  aud  will  last 
as  long  as  the  building. 


Radiators  ^IBoilers 
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The  American  business 
man,  it  is  said,  never 
writes  when  he  can  *'wireV 
He  sends  500,000  telegrams 
every  working  day,  keeping 

fifty-nine  thousand  offices  busy  and  nearly 
two  million  miles  of  wire. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  national  spirit  of 
“putting  the  thing  across” —  getting  it  done, 
l^e  same  spirit  of  punctuality  and  practical 
time-saving  that  leads  so  many  men  to 
select  the  HOWARD  Watch. 

Whether  a  man  realizes  it  or  not — his 
working  activities  don’t  escape  being  judged 
by  Howard  standards. 


There  are  HOWARD  Watches  in  the 
pockets  of  his  superiors  and  his  associates — 
and  probably  some  of  his  subordinates. 

Not  every  Howard  owner  is  a  moneyed 
man,  by  any  means.  The  most  eager  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Howards  are  the  earnest  young 
fellows  who  have  to  strain  a  point  to  get 
one — like  any  other  special  effort  they  make 
to  get  ahead. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  to  the  man  who 
really  cares,  a  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  he  pays  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  U  fixed  at  the  factory 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from  the  17-jewd 
(double  roller)  in  a  Creacent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra 
■old-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  at  $150 — and 
the  EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  srou  a  HOWARD 
Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler  in  your  toam 
and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  “The  Log  of  the 
Howard  Watch,”  giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  You’ll  enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a  post-card,  Dept.  C, 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Post  Toasties 

as  often  as  they  want  them 

Then  note  how  much  they  feel  like  playing. 

They’ll  eat  Post  Toasties,  the  crisp,  delicately  browned,  sweet 
bits  of  com,  three  times  a  day  —  if  you  let  ’em — for 

**The  Memory  Lingers** 

Pcaliini  Cenal  Compuy,  Limiled.  CaowJun  Poituin  Cereal  Co.,  Lid., 

Battle  Creek,  Mkn„  U.  S,  A.  WiiK^,  Oalario,  Canada 


Waiter,  some 

Post  Toasties  ^ 

and  be  quicl^  about  it.  ** 

You  never  see  children  play  ^ 
when  they’re  not  feeling  well.  t 

And  how  often  they’re  sick  ' 
when  fed  heavy,  indigestible  things. 

Feed  children 
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Tke  StuJebaker  Supremacy  u  one  tkat  kas  keen 
attained  ky  stead^aat  el^ort  over  a  period  oi 
Sixty  Years,  ky  consistent  care  m  workman^ 
skip,  ky  welcoming  new  ideas,  ky  meeting  new 
conditions,  ky  tke  testing  of  metkods  at  every 
step  and  ky  kolding  krmly  to  tke  idea  tkat  a 
satisfied  owner  is  tke  kigkest  asset.  Tliu  is 
tke  meaning  of  tke  name  ''Studekaker  on 
kamess,  carriage,  wagon  or  automokile. 

THE 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  i:  a  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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URITY,  the  key  note  of  Crystal 

Domino  Sugar,  is  proclaimed  in  its 
glistening  whiteness  and  the  clear 
sparkle  of  every  crystal. 

Only  the  best  of  the  sugar  crop  is 
used  and  the  refining  and  crystaliz- 
ing  are  done  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  that 
insure  its  purity  and  wholesomeness. 

The  dainty,  easy-breaking  shape 
is  the  last  touch  of  perfection. 

# 

One  of  the  Quality  Products  of 

The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

Read  the  ttory  of  iti  making  in  our 
splendidly  illustrated  booklet,  sent  / 

on  request.  Address  Department 
n.  in  Wall  street.  A’ew  York.  / 

Full  and  half -size  pieces 


The  advertisements  in  Bver>'bo<fy*8  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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ideal — it 
I)  ornate. 


Ktfiysimkilat 

and  32d  Street*  > 
\  New  York  C 
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OU  should  be  interested  in  good  varnish  only. 

Plenty  of  “cheap,”  inferior  varnish  will  be 
oflFered  you.  The  market  is  full  of  it 

But  if  you  are  looking  out  for  your  own  sclf-intcrcsts  you 
will  have  none  but  the  good  —  none  but  the  best  —  none  but 
Berry  Brothers’. 

You  Can  Afford  the  Best  Varnish 

The  better  tlie  varnish,  the  lets  frequent  your  need  to  re-vamish. 

That  it  what  makes  Berry  Brothers’  Vamith  the  best  “buy”  for  the  man 
economically  inclined. 

That  is  why  a  little  saving  in  the  gallon-cost  of  cheaper 
varnish  is  really  no  saving  at  all— but  an  added  expense  in  the  end. 

And  you  cannot  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  annoyance  that  come  with  the  use  of  cheap  vamith. 
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^B^^ker 
t^lectwcs 


Baker  luxury  embraces  more  than  the  sweeping, 
low-hung  body  lines  of  this  aristocratic  vehicle; 
it  extends  beyond  even  the  richness  of  interior  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  that  intangible  something  which  in 
its  appeal  to  the  finer  senses  distinguishes  the  Baker 
from  all  other  electric  motor  cars. 


In  structural  efficiency  again  the 
supremacy  of  the  Baker  is  emphasized. 
This  becomes  manifest  to  the  user  in 
surprising  comfort  of  riding,  in  ease 
and  positiveness  of  o]>eratinn,  in  in¬ 
creased  mileage  capacity,  in  freedom 
from  mechanical  or  electrical  troubles, 
in  economy  of  current  consumption. 


These  are  not  points  of  theory;  we  are 
ready  to  prove  them. 

Baker  power  and  utility  6t  it  as 
well  for  town  and  professional  uses  of 
men  as  for  the  social  uses  of  women. 
From  the  several  models  offered,  a 
Baker  can  be  had  to  meet  any  reason¬ 
able  motor  need. 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR-VEHICLE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Builders  also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks 
KcvTork.  1768  BroadiraT  PhiUdelpbU.  2214  Sprinr  Girdcn  5i  Detroit,  81$  Woodward  Ar 

1221  Michiftti  Ar  St  $201  Delmar  Ar  Wasbinrton.  1140  Connecticut  Ar 

iMte,  21  Motor  Man  Fn  ($ntinuati9n  tf  Branch  and  Dtaier  liUt  tthrr  currant  advartiumtnts 


Kansas  City,  110$  Gillham  Rojd 
I.OS  Ancelea.  10th  A  Olive  Streets 
Rocheater,  1$  Circle  Street 
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ONCE  books  either  overcrowded  limited  shelf  space  or  empty  shelves 
yawned  and  waited  for  books.  When  one  bookcase  overflowed,  a  new 
one  was  purchased,  and  its  gaping  shelves  were  gradually  filled.  That  was 
before  the  Globe  Wernicke  period  in  bookcases.  Now,  books  and  their 
shelves  come  together.  The  l^kcase  grows  apace  with  the  library.  This  is 
the  modem  way  of  building  a  library.  This  is  the  Globe-Wemicke  idea. 

*'BooUooer»’  Shopping  Lut” — This  little  book  Hate  the  work*  of  greet 
authors  and  gives  the  prices  of  the  same  in  sets.  The  list  includes  the  low 
priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every  bookbuyer  should 
have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe- Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.  F. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ci _  NrvYork  .  3ao-aS2  Broadw*,  Chkafo  ZSl.aS  So.  Wafauh  An.  Wuhlastoe  121t-»  F  St..  N.W 

arancn  ^tOre$;  PhOMklphte  lOU-U  Cbotaiit  Sl.  Bottoa  .  »1.»3  Federal  sunt  Ciodasui  US.l.t4FaurtkAn..E. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  jiage  2. 
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Whoever  needs  a  watch  W 

needs  a  good  one.  An  unreliable  '  ” 

watch  is  worse  than  none.  Whoever  wants  a  good  one 
should  buy  it  intelligently.  To  make  intelligent  choice  possi¬ 
ble  we  have  issued  this  booklet  on  the  Riverside  Series  of 
Waltham  Watches.  It  contains  consider¬ 
able  watch  lore,  and  explains  the  River¬ 
side,  a  pleasant-faced,  strong-hearted, 
reliable  watch;  in  various  styles  and 
prices  for  men  and  women.  If 
you  read  this  book  you  can 
really  “talk  watches”  with 
your  jeweler. 

Waltham  Watch 

Company  Name 

j  Waltham  Mass  /  Street . 

I  Town . 


'GBisBook 


Office  of 
A  Information 
Waltham 
Watch  Co 
Waltham  Maw 


You  may  send  me  the 
new  Riverside  booklet, 
and  also  tell  me  (here 
fill  in  anything  you  may 
specially  want  to  know) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deale; 
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CARL  W.  SMITH 


PAULINE  SMITH 


“  Our  doctor  advised  us  to  ^ve  Mellin's  Food  to  Cad  and  ‘stick  to  it* 
We  did  so,  with  the  best  oi  results,  as  his  [dcture — taken  the  day  he  was 
one  year  old — will  convmce  the  most  skeptical.  Carl’s  baby  girl  was  also 
raised  on  Mdlin’s  Food  and  is  the  joy  and  light  oi  our  home — so  well, 
happy  and  strong.”  Mrs.  Edith  Walker,  Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

(Carl'i  grandmother  —  Pauline’i  great  grandmother.) 


Mellin’s  Food  has  been  recommended  by  physicians  for  generations  and 
has  proved  an  adequate  and  satisfying  food  for  the  baby.  Mellin’s  Food 
agrees  with  babies  from  birth.  It  keeps  them  healthy  ctnd  happy  while  they 
are  growing  up  and  all  the  time  it  is  nourishing  them,  building  firm 
strong  bones  and  robust  bodies,  that  will  stand  them  in  good  ^ead  later. 


If  your  baby  is  not  thriving  as  you  know  he  should,  you  owe  it  to  youi 
baby  and  yourself  to  try  Mellin’s  Food. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  *niie  Care  and 
Feeding^  of  Infants.'*  It  is  free. 

MELLIN’S  FOOD  COMPANY  -  -  -  BOSTON.  MASS 


The  adv’ertisetnents  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Father  and  Daughter  both  raised  on 

Mellin’s  Food 
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Just  as  Good 


the  Steinway, 

is  the  war  cry  of  all  salesmen  who  have  not  the  privilege 
of  selling  this  famous  piano.  Why  take  the  chance  of 
investing  your  money  in  an  inferior  article  when  the 


the  Recognized  Standard 

PIANO 

in  All  the  World 

is  at  your  command  at  a  trifling  higher 
cost  ?  It  is  a  well-known  maxim  that 
the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Hence,  by  buying  a  Steinway  you 
close  the  avenue  to  future  regret. 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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Fifteen  Years  and  Six  Months  Ahead  — 

(  basic  patents  on  the 
features  in  his  instruroenL 

months  ahead  of  the  player  |^o 
Until  Melville  Gkrh's  patents  become  invalid,  the  Solo' Apollo  ia  and  will  be  the 

_ _ I _ ! _ j  OT  melody  of  a  composition 

ilody  notes,  playing  only  the  accompaniment  and  play 


Fifteen  years  and  six  months  from  today  Melville  Clark's 
Apollo  Player  expire— tAen— any  manufacturer  can  give  you  the  same  I 

But  today  the  Apollo'  is  fifteen  years  and  six 

industry.  \  _ ^ _  . 

only  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  accents  the  theme  ot 
that  enables  you  to  instantly  omit  the  mel  . .  .  _ 

that  accompaniment  in  any  of  eight  different  keysl 

When  we  say.  **The  Solo'Apollo  is  the  only  The  Apollo  contains  the 

player  piano  in  ike  world  tkat  doea  tkis**,  we  mean  it.  Metronome  Motor — built  like 
We  are  prepared  to  ^ronr  our  statements  and  if  you’ll  send  and  as  noiseless  and  accurately 
your  name,  we’ll  forward  a  simple  and  positive  metkod  adjusted  as  tke  finest  watck. 
by  wkich  you  can.  without  evtn  visiting  a  music  stars,  Tkis  motor  rewinds  tke  music 
verify  ahsaJutsJy  and  conchisivshf  tke  above  statements.  roll  witkout  pedalins. 

Tke  Apollo  Player  Piano  produces  music  by  exactly  tke  same  metkod  as  a 
kuman  beinS — dirsctJg  down  on  tke  keys.  No  otker  player  piano  can  kave 
tkese  features — no  instrument  can  give  true  music  without  tkem.  Let  us 
kave  your  name  and  we’ll  let  you  kave  tke  reasons. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES—  403  FINE  ARTS  BUILDINC.  CMICACO 

MEW  YOBK  SHOW  BOOHS:  t06  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Tike  Mmlvilta  Clark  Piano  possesses  anaxeattod  Iona  quality 


We’U  Give  Yoa 
These  Books— 

upon  request. 
Tk«y*re  worth 
having  and  worth  , 
reading.  ^ 


fee  ^ 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Every  natural  boy  wants  to 
own  a  gun,  and  so  of  course 
you  do. 

You  want  it  to  be  a  real  gun,  too, 
ikit’il  look  and  feel  the  way  a  gun 
Kgirt,and  will  shoot  far  and  straight. 

That’s  just  why  the  KING  Air 
Kile  wu  invented  —  to  that  every 
Wr  could  have  a  real  gun  of  hit  own 
_«ot  dangerous  like  a  powder  rifle, 
kit  one  your  parents  are  perfectly 
•iUng  you  should  have. 

And  a  gun  that  you  don’t  have  to 
be  aduuned  of  —  strong  and  hand- 
mm,  an  accurate  shooter,  a  gun 
tkat  will  test  dad' s  marksmanship  as 
icS  as  yours. 


Making  the  Target  for 
KING  Practice 

Get  a  piece  of  smooth  board 
and  paste  or  tack  carefully  on  it  a 
piece  of  tough  white  paper  about  12 
inches  square.  Now  drive  a  tack 
into  the  center  of 
the  board.  You 
can  And  the  center 
by  laying  a  ruler 
across  from  comer 
to  comer  of  the 
paper  and  making 
a  mark  where  the 
two  lines  cross. 

Then  tie  a  piece 
of  string  to  a  lead 
pencil  and  tie  the 
other  end  to  the 
tack,  so  that  it’s 
just  six  inches  from  tack  to  pencil. 
By  moving  the  pencil  over  the  paper 
— with  the  string  taut — you  will  mark 

» -  the  outside  circle 

of  tlte  target. 

“5”  shoiuj  ’where 
■  j  ■  to  put  the  scre’w-^e. 

^  M  Make  the  rings  each 

an  inch  ’wide  and 
the  center  two  inch- 
es.  Be  careful  in 
painting  not  to  get  too  much  paint  on 


A  KING  Catalog  —  R^d 
It  Carefully 


From  the  guns  listed  below  you  can  select  just 
the  right  one  for  your  age  and  experience. 

Look  them  over  carefully,  th*n  gj  t$  tht  ntarta 
sptting-gmdk,  hardwart  »r  tgj-apti  and  j«r  tfit  gunt 
thtmuivtu  * 

Always  look  for  the  name  KING  on  side-plate 
or  barret  lt*s  the  one  way  to  be  sure  of  the 
very  best  and  latest  air-nfle  models  made. 


Marking  the  First 
Circie.  Fram  A  ta  B 
should  bt  six  inchts. 


What  KING  Target  Prac¬ 
tice  Does  for  a  Boy 

It  Biaket  you  a  good  marksman — 
that’s  an  accompikhment  every  true 
Aaoican  ought  to  have. 

letter  idll,  it  does  a  lot  of  things  you 
ka't  St  list  think  od. 

h  takes  practice  to  shoot  well  with  a 
ii«e,and  that  means  patience — the  reso- 
IsK,  delennincd  sticking-to-it  that  counts 
—the  boy  who  learns  that  wins  out  in 
bsebsll  and  football,  too. 

Then  k  teaches  you  to  act  quick — but 
Is  think  list.  A  cool  head  and  a  quick 
■a  |o  together,  you  know. 

When  k  comes  to  sailing  a  boat  in  a 
qasD,  or  canytng  an  important  message, 
m  Mgaiating  two  dogs  that  are  fighting. 
Mu  look  for  the  boy  with  the  quick  eye 
M  hand,  and  the  cool  head. 


5— KING  1000.  shot  Lever -Action 
Repeater,  nickeled-steel  barrel, 
accurate  rights,  genuine  black- 
walnut*"*^  •'*  • - 


34  Incbn  long,  \L 

Fries  Sgj)0  ^ 

No.  S'B,  Same,  in  Gun -Metal  Finish, 
Pries  gaso 

No.  4,  Exactly  like  above,  but  is  2  inches 
shorter  and  holds  500  shot  instead  of  1000. 

Pries  p.7S 

No.  3— KING  350 -shot.  Hammerless  Ma^ne 
Repeater,  nickried-ste^  barrel,  D^ck- 
walnut  stock,  SI  inches  long.  Pries  p.a5 
No.  1— KING  Single-Shot— nickeled  steel  barrel, 
black-walnut  stock.  81  inches  long,  shoots 
air-ride  shot  or  feathered  darts.  I^es  gijoo 
No.  11— KING  *‘Three-in-Oae*'  —  nickeled-steel 
barrel,  black-walnut  sri>ck,  shoots  air-ride 
shot,  rubber  ball  or  cork,  2f  inches  long. 
Pries  $0.75 

No.  15— KING  ‘‘Safety-Lever**  Pop-Gun  —  looks 
Just  like  the  1^  1000-Shot,  shoots  cork  on 
a  string,  IT  inches,  ....  Pries  $0.25 
No.  12— KING  Pop-Gun,  shoots  Cork  on  a  string, 

15^  inch«, . Pries  $OJS 

No.  l^“Siotix  ChieT* — Steel-Spring  Bow  and  hard¬ 
wood,  rubber-tipped  Arrow,  safe  for  in¬ 
doors  cw  out,  indestructitde.  Pries  50.25 

*  If  yoQ  don’t  find  the  gvn  you  want  in  your 
town,  send  os  the  money  and  we’U  ship  one  from 
the  factory,  express  prepaid.  (For  Nos.  15  and 
18  add  15c  to  price  for  express.) 

The  Markham  Air- Rifle,  Co., 

Phriiiontli,  Mich.VU.'S.  A. 
Inventors  and  Oldest  Manufecturers  of  the  Air-Rifle. 
Paeijfc  Court  Offies:  717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
PHIL.  B.  BEKEART.^Cq.,  Managers. 


'AIR  RIFLES 


The  other  ringt  can  easily  be  made 
by  shortening  the  string,  and  the  job 
finished  by  painting  the  center  and  rings 
with  red  or  black  paint  or  ink. 

Now  put  a  screw-eye  in  the  edge  of 
the  board  and  you  can  hang  your  target 
anywhere. 

Keep  at  It 

Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  first  shots 
go  wide  of  the  target. 

Keep  at  it,  don’t  waste  your  shots, 
don’t  hurry,  don't  stand  too  for  away. 

Soon  you  will  be  surprised  at  your  own 
proficiency. 

Anybody  can  shoot  well  with 
a  KING.  It  only  needs  faithful 
practice. 


Urn.  roe  want  tbc  richt  tun  lor  yonr  size 
ad  aie.  Look  orcr  tbc  whole  lilt  ol  Kints  in 
be  bid  cobimn  and  cbooce  witely.  Take 
aic  oi  roar  tan,  and  keep  it  clean.  Pm 
ktwar  cuel^r  alter  erery  tartet  practice. 

IWe  tUan  like  tbew  are  impoRant.  and 
bn  who',  the  boy  tbat'i  fit  to  be  truited  with  a 
beter  inn  when  be',  older. 

■e  sale  when  yon  boy  the  ran  to  look  lor  the 
■■e  KING  on  the  ade-plate  or  barreL  lt*s  no 
■eii  pnoice  nnjen  you  bare  a  fan  yon  can 
bpend  on  lor  acenmey,  and  tbu  is  tbc  only  way 
bbenie. 


Sidt-^att  •/  tt  King  Air 
RiJU  Skewing  th€  name. 
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They  include  English  Style  Biscuits — sugar  wafers  and  biscuit  bonbons 
— the  “Quality  Biscuits  of  America.”  They  are  light  and  wholesome  as 
the  sunshine  in  which  they  are  baked,  in  the  “Bakery  with  a  Thousand 
Windows.”  One  of  them  is  called  Hydrox — a  chocolate  cream  biscuit  as 
delicious  as  it  soimds.  It  is  made  of  two  crisp  chocolate  wafers  joined  with 
a  thick  layer  of  richly-flavored  cream — a  most  appetizing  dainty  to  serve 
with  jelly,  or  ices  or  tea,  or  a  complete  dessert  in  itself. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  grocer  with  10c  (sumps  or  coin)  to  pay 
posuge,  and  we  will  send  you  this  Sunshine  “Revelation  Box”  FREE.  Or,  simply  send  us  your  own 
and  your  grocer’s  name  and  we  will  send  you  our  Sunshine  “Taste  Box,”  containing  five  kinds,  Free 
and  postpaid.  Address 

IoosE.Wii.ES  Biscuit  Company 

Bakurt  of  Santhinm  Bioeuitm 


^“Our  Treat! 

Send  for  ii 


Fourteen  kinds  of  biscuit 
goodies  a  little  more 
tempting  than  any  confec¬ 
tions  you  ever  ate. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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Try  the  World^s  MOST  Celebrated 
Mattress  30  Nights  at  Our  Expense 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  Ostermoor  We  have  been  proving  to  the  American  homes 

Mattress — it  has  become  the  standard  for  com-  for  nearly  60  years  that  the  Ostermoor  is  the 

fort  in  the  best  private  homes,  most  luxurious  greatest  mattress  money  can  buy,  regardless  of 
hotels,  finest  schools,  and  in  all  branches  of  the  the  glowing  claims  of  the  many  imitators  that 

U.  S.  Government  service.  The  reason  for  have  sprung  up.  Don’t  think  of  getting  a  hair 

this  world-wide  recognition  is  wrapped  up  in  mattress  when  you  can  get  the 

just  two  words:  Ostermoor  Quality. 

This  illustration  of  the  famous  Ostermoor  a 

tiade  mark,  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  column,  ■  ■ 

will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  Ostermoor  is  I  I  L  QhIU  II  11# 

BUILT,  mot  stuffed.  It  is  made  from  a  kind  of  II  F  Igl  tIIIIIH 

cotton  having  an  especially  adaptable  fibre  and  Llll 

texture.  Ordina^  cotton,  just  as  it  comes  _ _  .  ^  ^ 

from  the  field,  will  not  do  for  Ostermoor.  MAlTRCSS  S| 

Pore — .Sanitary — Long-Waaring  ••  BuiU—Not  Stmffod" 


Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  Ostermoor 
Mattress — it  has  become  the  standard  for  com¬ 
fort  in  the  best  private  homes,  most  luxurious 
hotels,  finest  schools,  and  in  all  branches  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  service.  The  reason  for 
this  world-wide  recognition  is  wrapped  up  in 
just  two  words:  Ostermoor  Quality. 

This  illustration  of  the  famous  Ostermoor 
tiade  mark,  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  column, 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  Ostermoor  is 
built,  not  stuffed.  It  is  made  from  a  kind  of 
cotton  having  an  especially  adaptable  fibre  and 
texture.  Ordinary  cotton,  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  field,  will  not  do  for  Ostermoor. 

Pore — Snaitsury — Long-Wearing 

Ostermoor  cotton  is  sterilized — made  abso¬ 
lutely  germ-  and  vermin-proof,  and  moisture- 
proof.  Then  it  is  scientifically  formed  into  de¬ 
lightfully  soft,  downy  sheets,  buoyant  as  sheets 
M  seafoam.  In  these  filmy  layers  is  retained 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  cotton  fibre,  so 
that  when  about  4000  of  them  are  carefully  laid 
logger,  one  on  the  other,  they  form  a  pile  of 
cotton  tlut  resembles  a  billow  of  clouds.  This 
pile  is  then  built  into  the  ticking  by  hand  and 
u  so  nunipulated  and  sewn  that  we  are  able  to 
guarantee  the  Ostermoor  against  becoming 
matty  or  lumpy  or  uncomfortable  in  any  way. 
It  holds  its  shape  through  generations  of  con¬ 
stant  use{  we  have  thousands  of  letters  on  file 
to  prove  this  statement. 

The  Ostermoor  gives  health-promoting  com¬ 
fort  and  rest.  It  saves  work  because  it  is 
always  absolutely  clean,  pure — never  needs 
remaking,  and 
an  occasional 
sun-bath  is  the 
only  renovation 
needed.  It  is 
made  in  beauti¬ 
ful  ticking  and  is 
finely  finished. 


We  emphasize  that  no  other  concern  in  the 
world  uses  the  Ostermoor  process,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  no  mattress  in  the  world  approaches 
the  Ostermoor  in  comfort  and  durability. 

OUR  OFFER: 

This  is  the  fact  we  want  to  prove  to  yew— before 
it  costs  you  a  cent:  A  handsome,  full  size  mattress, 
4  feet  6  inches  wide  and  6  feet  3  inches  Ions,  fall 
weight  of  45  pounds,  elesantly  finished  in  best  blue 
and  white  ticking,  will  be  sent  to  you  by  express, 
prepaid,  same  day  we  receive  your  check  or  money- 
order  for  price.  $15. 

This  amount  will  be  placed  at  your  credit  for  30 
days  until  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  prove 
the  Ostermoor,  and  will  be  returned  to  you  without 
question  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  The  mattresses 
come  packed  in  leatherette  paper  and  burlap,  and 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  fresh  and  unbandled 
direct  from  our  work  rooms. 

Remember,  you  are  dealing  with  a  high-grade,  long 
established  house  that  has  been  doing  business  with 
the  best  American  people  for  _ 

144-Page  Free  Book  *»wTkkia, 


and  Samples 

Don’t  let  any  one  talk  imi¬ 
tation  to  you;  they  only  give 
an  imitation  of  Ostermoor 
service.  Our  trade  mark  ia 
your  guarantee. 


4'-6'— 45l)s.  SItSO 
4'-0*-40  “  1$SS 

3'-6'-35  “  11.70 

3'-0*— 30  “  10.00 

2'.6'-25  "  OJS 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Oanadlan  Agenay :  Aloika  reether  ts  Down  Oo.,  lAd.,  Moatranl. 


What  Letter  Paper  Does  Your  Competitor  Use? 

IF  your  letterhead  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  stationery 
of  your  customer  or  competitor,  there  is  small  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  you  are  saving  a  few  cents  on  the  pound. 
Price  is  probably  the  least  consideration  with  those  ffrms  whose 
letters  have  a  quality  you  would  like  to  match. 

However,  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  not  a  costly  stationery — 
we  don’t  mean  to  give  that  impression.  But  we  do  mean  to 
say  that  if  you  want  letterheads  to  have  the  same  quality  and  feel 
as  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  you  must  get  it  with  the  Old  Hamp¬ 
shire  water  mark.  Specify  it  on  your  next  order  for  stationery. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company  ac^hu^seVts 

The  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World  Making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 


You  will  eryoy  looking  through  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  shows 
a  wide  selection  of  ideal  letterheads  and  business  forms.  You  are  sure  to  find  one  style  of 
printing,  lithographing,  or  engraving,  on  white  or  one  of  the  fourteen  colors  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  that  will  appeal  to  you.  Ask  us  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn.  Tear  off 

I  am  under  ss  years  of  age  and  In  good  health.  Tell  me  about  >ETNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 

My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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LIFE  and  ACCIDENT  Insurance  under  the  famous 

/ETNA  TEN  DOLLAR  COMBINATION 

iMued  by  the  iETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  0/ 
Hartford,  Connecticut— the  largest  company  in  the  world 
writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  this  policy  is  without 
a  rival. 

For  810  a  Year  (m  "Preferred*’  Occupations)  this  PoHcy  pays:  — 

82,000  for  death  from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burning  Building  Accident. 

8 1 ,000  for  death  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

82,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Travel  Accident. 

8 1 ,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Ordinary  Accident. 
The  above  amounts  accumulate  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year  for  five  years, 
without  additional  cost. 

8260  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE — No  Medical  Examination  Required. 
The  Accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  provided  by  this 
Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  the  payment  of  $3,250  at.  a 
cost  of  less  than  THREE  CENTS  A  DAY  in  addition  tO  weekly 
indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability  from  accident. 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO'DAV 
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Gall  for  and  Insist  on  Having 


Color-Fa«t  Guaranteed 

SHIRTS 

They  are  made  from  spe¬ 
cially  woven  fabrics  of  beau¬ 
tiful  color  and  design. 
GOTHAM  SHIRTS  i 
represent  the  culminat- 
ing  pointin  Shirt  archi-  V 
lecture  and  are  splen-  | 
didly  tailored.  In  point  J 
of  comfortable  fit,  pro-  j 
portions  and  quality, 
they  maintain  the 
standard  implied 
by  the  Gotham 
label.  $1.00  to 

today 

GOTHAM  MFG.CO. 

200  Fifrii  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Makers  of  GOTHAM  PAJAMAS 
and  ATHLETIC  UNDERWEAR 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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nfpfiiilis  a  dsy, 
now-'  -m,  - 

T®  yedrs 
of  regret 


IT  is  common  sense  to  care 
for  your  teeth  regularly 
—  and  it  takes  but  little 
time  each  day.  You’ll  have 
better  teeth,  better  looks  and 
better  health  if  you  use 


RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 


Cleans  safely^  with  no  harmful-  grit  to  scratch  the  enamel 
or  cut  the  gums. 

Cleans  antisepticalfy,  checking  decay-germs  and  leaving 
the  mouth  sweet,  clean  and  non-acid. 

Cleans  pleasantly^  with  a  delicious  flavor  that  makes  children 
and  grown  folks  alike  eager  to  use  it. 

Beautify  and  preserve  your  teeth  by  the  use  of  this 
unusual  dentitnce  that  is  both  delicious  and  efficient. 

Send  2  cents  in  stamps  for  a  generous  trial  tube  and  our  booklet,  ‘  Oral  Hygiene” 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  E  199  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO^  WInstoi  •  Salea,  N.  C. 

Tbe  advertianDenU  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  2. 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 
gives  pipe  smokers  a  real  idea  of  what  a  pipe 
smoke  should  be.  P.  A.  is  not  only  delicious, 
fragrant  tobacco — welcome  in  any  home  or  office 
— but  it  will  neither  sting  the  tongue  nor  parch 
the  throat  That’s  cut  out  by  a  patented  process. 

Hook  up  some  P.  A.  to  ■  match.  Then  youH  know  why  it’s 
the  fastest  selling  tobacco  in  the  world.  And  stick  a  pin  here: 
it  makes  the  best  cigarette  you  ever  rolled. 

toppy  rmJ  hawB;  tOc  tidy  rmd  tin*  and  hand- 


Pipeology 

The  Cohnel  smote 
a  "Bent  Unger" e 
Bent  Hungartan.  The 
bowl— French  briar- 
is  generoostt  km 
ana  the  hard  nMer 
bit  Quite  long.  NkU 
or  silver  mounted. 
A I  together,  the  ‘  ‘fkaf 
Unger  "is  a  pipe  yog 
can  confide  in. 


PRINCE  ALBPRl 


friends 

-—the  Colonel,  the 
Jimmy  pipe  and 
the  tidy  red  tin  of 
Prince  A  Ibert 
tobacco.  Solace, 
happiness—  born 
of  pipe  tobacco 
that  can't  bite  the 
tongue. 


ARROW 

Collars  and  Shirts 


Devon  is  a  good  collar 
for  the  summer’s  end 
and  the  autumn’s  beginning. 
Modish,  mannish,  comfortable. 

2  for  25  cents 


The  makers  depend  upon 
the  good  qualities  of  Arrow 
Shirts  to  sell  you  another  of 
the  same  label. 

$1.50  and  more 


Send  for  bookleU.  CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY,  433  River  Street,  TROY,  N,  Y, 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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PFOPIF'S  lUMBlR  SINCE  THE  PlLGftfv^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2 


WhiU  Ptne  Home  at  Highland  Park,  HI,  Robert  Seyfarth,  Chicago,  Architect 


The  house  illustrated  is  built  throughout  of 

White  and  Norway  Pine 

White  Pine  was  used  for  all  exterior  and  interior  trim  including 
the  shingle  siding  and  the  entrance  construction. 

Norway  Pine  was  used  for  the  rough  lumber  work  in  framing  and 
structural  timbers.  And  it  is  the  only  wood  that  approaches  White  Pine 
in  value  for  window-blinds,  screen-sash,  storm-doors  and  similar  uses. 

According'  to  the  United  States  Government  Report,  Bulletin 

t99,  White  Pine  has  been 

“The  Leader  in  the  Market  for  250  Years” 

It  has  held  that  enviable  position  because  of  its  wonderful  dur¬ 
ability  and  beauty  of  grain  and  texture  and  because  of  its  ability  to  take  and 
hold  paints  and  stains. 

^  For  Yonr  Own  Protection  Get  this  Book 

It  will  show  you  both  by  pictures  and  text  tt;/ry  White  and  Norway  Pine 
offer  so  much  of  real  value  to  the  home  builder. 

The  book  is  free— ask  for  it 

NORTHERN  PINE  Manufacturers*  Association 

1110  Lamber  Exchange  Minneapolia,  Minneaofa 


m 


WHITE 

PINE 

"Sc  plenty  of  it" 


NORWAY, 
p  I  N'e! 

&  plenty  of  it!’ 


SIGNS  ’ you  Gan' Believe  In: 
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It’s  true.  Mother  has  had 
her  picture  taken  rather  oftener 
than  father  has — but  even  she 
hasn’t  been  in  two  years  and 
that  picture  will  never  do  to 
send  to  Aunt  Jane.  She  wears 
her  hair  so  much  more  becom¬ 
ingly  now — and  anyway,  it’s 
high  time  there  was  another  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  family  collection. 


Theres  a  photographer  in  your  town, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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To  win  the  fiercest  war  ever  known  to  motor- 
dom,  the  Michigan  ^^40  ”  enters  the  field  with  every 
big  selling  feature  —  electric  lights,  four  speeds, 
extra-size  tires,  complete  ^uipment  —  at  a  price 
no  other  maker  will  meet  — 


$1,585 


The  Fight  of  the  Forties 

There  are  72  makers  in  a  fight  for  supremacy, 
with  cars  around  40-horsepower. 

Most  of  the  ablest  engineers  now  give  their 
whole  thought  to  “40’s.'’  And  some  of  the  finest, 
most  luxurious  cars  ever  built  are  now  in  this 
class. 

Yet  the  prices  on  Forties,  since  this  war  began, 
have  been  practically  cut  in  two. 

Into  this  fight  comes  the  Michigan  this  year, 
after  four  years’  preparation. 

And  the  offer  we  make  outbids  every  rival,  and 
every  man  who  knows  will  concede  it 

300  New  Features 

We  have  worked  out  in  the  Michigan,  in  the 
past  four  years,  more  than  300  improvements. 

We  have  brought  to  bear  on  this  car  some  of 
the  best  brains  in  the  industry. 


We  have  built  S,000  cars  and  have  carefully  ] 
watched  their  performance. 

Every  engineering  advancement  has  been  noted 
and  adopted.  All  the  comforts  and  luxuries  ban 
been  sought  out  and  included. 

Now,  in  this  day  of  luxurious  Forties,  we  belicn 
that  the  Michigan  outrivals  them  all. 

A  Wonderful  Price 

The  Michigan  factory  now  has  enormous 
capacity.  Every  detail  of  the  car  is  built  by  mod¬ 
em  machinery. 

Through  wondrous  efiiciency  the  cost  of  this 
car  has  been  cut  30  per  cent  in  four  years. 

Part  of  this  saving  has  gone  into  extras.  Pan 
has  been  taken  from  the  price.  Now  we  offer  this 
car  with  complete  equipment  at  $1,58S.  And  do 
other  maker  will  meet  it. 

With  this  car  at  this '  price,  the  Michigan  is 
bound  to  take  first  place  among  Forties.  You  caa 
prove  that  in  an  hour’s  comparison. 


The  MlvertieeinenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Cameron’s  Greatest  Car 


To  W.  H.  Cameron,  our  designer-in-chief,  is 
due  the  main  credit  for  the  Michigan  “40.” 
Cameron  has  built  100,000  successful  cars,  and  all 
he  has  learned  makes  possible  this  wonderful 
machine. 

To  John  A.  Campbell  this  car  owes  its  match¬ 
less  body,  its  graceful  lines,  its  finish,  its  uphol¬ 
stering.  Campbell  has  designed  equipages  for 
kings,  but  this  is  his  greatest  achievement. 

To  an  army  of  experts,  selected  by  Cameron, 
we  owe  the  strength,  the  simplicity,  the  over- 
apacity  of  every  important  part. 

These  men  have  combined  to  produce  a 
wonderful  car.  And  you’ll  find  at  no  price  any 
car  that  excels  it.  * 

Remember  these  men  when  some  maker  tells 
you  that  his  higher  price  buys  something  better. 
This  is  Cameron’s  best,  and  Campbell’s  best 
No  designers  have  ever  excelled  them. 

Get  All  You  Can 

It  is  up  to  you  this  year,  if  you  are  buying  a 
*40,’'  to  get  all  that  you  can,  and  pay  the  least 
that  you  need  to. 


Make  careful  comparisons.  Watch  the  points 
that  count. 

Require  big  tires — as  wide  as  the  Michigan’s — 
for  that  is  the  secret  of  small  upkeep.  Get 
four  forward  speeds,  for  the  world’s  best  cars 
now  have  them. 

Get  electric  lights  with  dynamo.  To  add 
them  afterward  would  cost  |12S. 

Get  a  roomy  car.  Compare  width  of  seats, 
size  of  tonneau,  length  of  wheel  base.  Get  a 
comfortable  car.  Note  that  Michigan  cushions 
are  14  inches  deep.  Michigan  springs  are  wide 
and  long. 

Compare  the  brakes,  the  axles,  and  the  size  of 
every  vital  part.  Here  you  should  have  big  mar¬ 
gins  of  safety — ample  for  60  horsepower. 

Compare  all  these  things  which  mean  care  and 
cost,  and  you’ll  find  no  car  in  the  Michigan  class 
which  comes  anywhere  near  to  the  Michigan 
price. 

Send  for  our  catalog,  giving  all  the  details  and 
showing  the  various  bodies.  Then  we’ll  tell  you 
where  to  see  the  car. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Owned  by  the  owner*  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


(112) 


the  Michigan  Features 


Foar-forward -speed  transmission 
Oreisize  tires— ^x  414 
Electric  lights  and  dynamo 
Center  control — left-side  drive 
Motor,  4M  X  554 

Enra  effective  brakes — 16  x  254 
inches 

Big,  comfortable  springs 
Adjustable  steering  post 
Adjustable  pedals 
Firestone  demountable  rims — Ex¬ 
tra  rim 

14-inch  cushions 

Rear  cushion  SO  inches  long 

Hand-buffed  leather  upholstering 


Best  curled-hair  filling 

Wheel  base  118  inches 

Nickel  mountings 

Large  over-capacity,  giving  big 
factors  of  safety 

Pressed  steel,  full  floating  rear 
axle 

Axles  sufficient  for  an  80-horse¬ 
power  car 

Genuine  cellular-type  radiator 

Best  mohair  top,  side  curtains 
and  envelope 

Windshield  built  in  as  part  of 
body 

Electnc  horn 


$S0  speedometer,  4-inch  dial 
Sp^ial  foot  rail 
Swing  robe  rail 
Rear  tire  irons 
Complete  tool  equipment 
Tool  chests  under  running  boards 
There  is  such  a  difference  of  I 
opinion  about  the  various  types 
of  self-starters  that  we  have  not 
adopted  any  one  type  as  regular 
equipment.  We  prefer  to  leave 
this  selection  to  the  buyer.  We 
equip  with  either  the  gas  or  a 
positively  efficient  electric  starter 
at  moderate  extra  price. 


Kindly  mention  Ever\-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Reduce  Your  Haulage  Cost 


Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  than  any  other  type  of  vehicle— and 
the  cost  is  on  the  decrease.  The  operating  cost  of  other  types 
of  vehicles  is  gradually  increasing. 

Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  do  not  consume 

power  when  not  in  operation — they  can  be  started  and  stopped 
almost  instantly.  There  is  no  dangerous,  time-wasting  crank¬ 
ing — no  shifting  of  gears — no  back-firing. 

The  perfect  simplicity  of  mechanical  With  Electric  Vehicles  there  is  no 
parts  means  fewer  repairs,  less  at-  risk  offire  or  explosion— you  can  ke^ 
♦ention  —  eliminates  the  need  for  them  anywhere  without  affecting 
elaborate  repair  tools.  The  perfect  your  insurance.  You  can  run  them  on 
ease  of  control  allows  any  intelligent  wharves,  etc.,  where  other  types  of 
horse  driver  to  run  an  Electric — no  motor  cars  are  barred.  The  Electric 
need  to  school  a  chaiofieur  into  Vehicle  will  do  far  more  for  you  than 
learning  new  routes.  any  other  type  and  at  less  expense. 

Upon  request  this  Association  toill  ghidly  send  interesting 
literature  about  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles.  Write  today. 

Public  interest  and  private  advantage  both  favor  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  124  W.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO 


4 


The  comfortable  qualities  and  other  features  will  be 
willingir  demonstrated  bj  any  Harley-DaTidson  dealer. 

DescriptiTe  literature  sent  on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

254  B  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Most  Comfortable 
Motorcycle  And  Why. 


w  the  one  motorcycle  that  !•  truly  comfortable.  It’a  Ful-Floteing  Seat  and  Free- 
Wheel  Control  (exclusive  patented  features)  have  done  away  absolutely  with  the 
discomforts  of  the  ordinary  motorcycle.  ^ 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  does  away  entirely  with  the  objectionable  jolting  amd 
jarring  due  to  rough  roads.  It  places  14  inches  of  heavily  compressed,  concealed 
springs  between  the  rider  and  the  bumps  amd  jars.  This  feature  alone  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  increatse  in  popularity  of  the  motorcycle. 

The  Free-Wheel  Control,  a  device  built  into  the  rear  wheel,  acts  like  a  clutch  on  an  auto,  doing 
e^rel^  with  the  objectionable  ninninff  alongside  or  hard  pedaling  when  starting.  Instead*  the 


Your  motorcycle  must  be  comfortable  and  easy  riding  if  it  is  to 
render  satisfactory  service.  The  fact  that  the  motorcycle  is  the 
most  rapid,  practical  method  of  transportation  known,  (areo- 
planes  and  automobiles  not  excepted)  as  well  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical,  will  be  more  than  offset  if  its  use  means  positive  discomfort 
to  you.  The 


Harley  -David^toi 
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Nation-Wide 
Guarantee  of  Freshness 

simply  means  that  we  do  not 
want  anybody  to  keep  any  of 
our  candy  that  in  any  way 
falls  short  of  perfection.  Send 
it  back.' 


Bonbons  ^  Chocolates 

Our  organization  of  14  different  candy-making  establishments, 
over  4000  Sales  Agents,  and  56  stores,  enables  us 

to  guarantee  the  perfect  condition  of  every  package  of 
no  matter  where  purchased.  Our  Sales  Agents  are  the  most 
reliable  retail  druggists  in  the  country. 

We  instruct  all  Sales  Agents  to  order 

from  us  frequently  and  to  return  for  full  credit  any 
box  of  not  in  perfect  condition*'  \ 

If  a  box  of  sAou/d  fall  into  your  hands  \ 

and  fail  to  impress  you  as  being  as  good  in  ^ 
every  way  as  it  should  be,  follow  the  terms  of 

the  Guarantee  Certificate  packed  in  the  box  V 

and  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  '' 

It  tells  how  pvirity,  quality  and  \  t 

freshness  are  insured  in  all  Wm 

products.  We  send 

with  the  book  the  name  of  the  ^ 

nearest  Sales  Agent.  ^  ^ 

HUYLER,  Presidi^l 
Leading  grocers  sell 

Cocoa  arid  Chocolate— ask  yours  ..i|jjij||ijj}|  ;|!j;|!  ji'u . 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Yes, your  Honor, 
I  made  this  copy 
15  years  ago  with 

Caurbon  Paper 

WILL  the  copies  of  your  rec¬ 
ords  and  important  letters  be 


9K 

sS 

III 

11  tl 

’i  iii 

VV  ords  and  important  letters  be  i  I 

legible  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  i  i  mli 

to  serve  you  in  case  of  need  ?  '  • ' 

Don’t  take  any  risks  with  the  ^ 

permanency  of  your  records,  use 

the  blue  or  black  MultiKopy  and  your  copies  will  never 
fade,  rub  nor  smudge — run  your  finger  across  a  copy  and 
it  will  not  make  a  blur. 

MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  is  the  result  of  twenty  years’ 
striving  to  produce  a  carbon  paper  of  greatest  efficiency. 
Because  of  its  wonderful  chemical  composition  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface,  a  sheet  will  make  at  least  100  clear  copies, 
every  letter  on  the  page  being  uniform  in  clearness. 

Regular  finish  MultiKopy  makes  20  good  copies  of  a 
letter  at  one  writing  (others  make  4  to  7). 

Send  Today  for  Free  Sample  Sheet  of  MultiKopy 

and  prove  to  yourself  that  it  is  the  only 
carbon  paper  for  up-to-date  business. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  343  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  the  Home  Office 

Offices:  New  York,  396-8  Broadway  Cliicago,  222  W.  Madison  Street 

^  Philadelphia,  908  Walnut  Street  Pittsburgh,  432  Diamond  Street 


Star  Brand  Type¬ 
writer  Ribbons  are 
guaranteed  to  make 
75,000  impressions 
of  the  letters  “a”  and 
“e”  without  clogging 
the  type  so  as  to 
show  on  the  paper. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


The  Genuine  has  this  Label 
and  is  Guaranteed 

'Pototkiik*  Undefwear  meam 
health  and  comfort  the  year  round. 
Elaatic,  toft,  durable,  frtt  properly 
— in  Union  Suit  or  two-piece. 

Genuine  alone  hat  label  at  above 
and  it  unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Get  the  bond  when  you  buy. 

Handled  bj  Good  Dealera 
Everywhere 

Far  MEN  Aar  Str^  Far  BOTS 
CHr*  Shirti and  Dtawen  OC- 
pet  saimenl 

Mea'aUam  Suila.  $1.00 
Boyi'  UaioB  Saita,  50c 
Aar  Style 

H^nr*  for  IlluatratoJ  Stylo  Book 
CHALMEtS  KNimNG  COMFANT 
9  WaaUattaa  St.,  AaMtardan,  N.  T. 


Esterbrook’s  Falcon  No.  048 

enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  pen  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  standard  pen  for  (general 
correspondence,  combining  as 
it  does  a  smooth,  medium 
point  with  large  ink- 
holding  capacity. 

It’rilt for  illustrntrrt  bc^kttt,  O 

The  Etterbreok  Sted  . 

Pea  Mfg.  Co.  ^ 

95  Jeka  St., 

New  York 


^sk 

yb'Jr’ 

Stationer 


250  Stj/les 

'sterbrooK 

Steel  Pens 


Invest  Your  Money 
in  High-Grade  Bonds 

When  you  buy  high-grade  bonds  your 
money  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  property 
of  demonstrated  and  seasoned  earning 
capacity  or  by  municipal  credit  supported 
by  taxing  power. 

Money  in  stocks  is  risked  on  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  This  is  the  difference 
between  sound  investment  for  assured  in¬ 
come,  and  speculation  for  uncertain  profit. 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  deal  exclusively  in 
investment  bonds  that  measure  up  to  a  high 
and  definite  standard. 

Our  reputation  for  reliability  is  the  result 
of  36  years’  dealings  in  investment  bonds 
with  success  to  our  clients  and  ourselves. 
If  you  have  $100  or  $2S,000  to  invest, 
take  advantage  of  our  experience  and  ex¬ 
tensive  service. 

Rond  issues  that  we  have  recently  purchased  out¬ 
right  after  thorough  investigation  include  muniapal, 
railroad  and  public  service  bonds,  yielding  4  toSf. 

F. very  investor  should  write  for  the  October  number 
of  the  Knilins  Magazine  and  Circular  No.  St>‘2. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 
INVESTMENT  BONDS 
200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Denver  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


FOR  THE  WEATHER 


FOR  THE  WEATHER 


Beauty  by  Exercising  Facial  Muscles 

Fw«rw  WAnafli  ITiMwe  that  Physical  Culture  restores  youthful  out- 
CTCI7  woman  Knows  ^  the  bo<W.  Kathryn 

Murray,  after  ten  years  study,  has  perfected  a  scientific  system  of 
Faeial  Phytleal  Jaltar*  which  restores  youthful  expression,  contotv 
and  healthy  freshness  to  the  Pfte’t  in  the  same  marked  dec^***  'This 
system  remedies,  removes  and  prevents 

Uses  Farehead  Hellowt  in  Cheeks  and  Neek 

**  Craw’s  Feet,"  eta.  Withered  and  Tellaw  Neeks 

Drawn  Down  Feainret  Floeeld,  ar  Wasted  Ttssnes 

Sairrlng  Cheeks  Cangested,  Moddy  Camplexiaa 

Draaplair  Month  Caraers  (By  Invijrorate<f  Circufation) 

Doable  Chin  Ifisdevelaped  Wnteles 

Miss  Murray’s  Book  Face  aad  Flfare  *’  tells  how  young^  women  can 
enliaace  and  preaerre,  and  older  women  restore,  facial  beauty.  No 


Culture  Course  for  the  Body  and  one  for  children.  Writeforittoday.  Free 

KATHRYN  MURRAY  Depl.  3,  417  S.  Dcwfcwa  St..  CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


DRESS 

COLLAR 


STORM 

COLLAR 


(te  men’s,  women’s,  children’s  COATS,  RAINCOATS 
— AUTO-CO A'TS  of  all  cloths  and  all  styles.  As  much 
SM  of  the  garment  as  the  sleeves— a  patented  principle  in 
tiuonng. 

An  improved  collar,  applied  by 
48S  duly  licensed  makers  of  clothing. 

THE  PRESTO  COLLAR  turned  down  is  an  ordinary 
collar  with  the  narrow  lapel— turned  up  it  is  IN- 
sTANTLY  a  snug-fitting  military  collar  to  protect  you 
Irejn  TOld  and  storm.  Neat  —  stylish  — dressy.  Every 

PRESTO  COLLAR  coat  has  the  PRESTO  label.  That 
PROT^’l‘'lofff*™''***  of  satisfaction.  It  is  YOUR 

T:  '**  your  dealer  talk  you  into  a  coat  without 

^  PHl^TO  laMl.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  PRECTO 
WLLAR  coats,  he  is  apt  to  be  old-fashioned.  Send  us 
“•  Mme  and  we  will  send  you  FREE : 

—MOVING  PICTURE  OUTFIT,  showing  how  quickly 
you  can  turn  the  PRESTO  COLLAR  up  or  down  to  fit 
ne  weather. 

—PRESTO  STYLE  BOOK,  making  it  easy  for  you  to 

TOUR  DEALFk' fT^t“'“ 

THE  PRESTO  COMPANY 

654  Broadway  New  York  City 


OU  don’t  like  metal 

next  your  skin;  no  one  does. 


RflRIS  G/IRTERS 

Bju  are  so  made  that  no  metal  can 

.iw  touch  you ;  the  locking  fastener 
.  Vi  insures  your  garters  staying  up; 
d  the  rubber  cushion  loop  prevents 
tearing  the  hose.  a 

Genuine  Paris  Garters  are  the  best. 

You’ll  find  them  wherever  men’s  furnishings  are  sold. 

Be  sure  to  get  Paris,  otherwise  you  won’t  get  the  best. 

Loot  for  the  name  PARIS  on  the  hack  of  every  pair. 


A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers  cong,.«  a... 


No  metal 
can  touch  you 


\ 


^1  a  working  model  of  this  sweep- 
P  r  er  which  will  show  why  this 

*  *^*^*i^  jg  Yhree  Sweepers  in  One. 
The  brush  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  setting  it 
to  sweep  clean  any  kind  of  carpet. 

NATIONAL 

£SS,  Carpet  Sweeper 

haa  thiiurcAufw  impromnen:  and  tbete  other  feitaiet  that  make 
k  the  kind  yon  abould  bavei  Genuine  Cbioeie  briitle  bruth. 
eadlr  remoeed  to  dean;  rubber  tiici  on  wheels  and  brash  roller: 
pans  empty  separately;  handle  stays  tisbL  Fully  rnaraarred. 

Write  tonight  and  tom  for  yonrtmlf 

NATIONAL  SWEEPER  CO..  3  Uanl  Straat,  Tarriwtaa.  Caw. 


August  loth  I  was  in  Washington,  my  wife  being  alone  at  our 
isolated  summer  place  in  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

“About  ten  minutes  before  midnight  she  heard  ominous  foot-steps  down-  m  ^ 

stairs.  Seizing  my  Savage  Automatic  she  backed  into  the  bathroom  where  I.  1 

she  got  a  plain  view  of  the  burglar  below.  X^**^*"*^ 

“  She  fired  and  must  have  tipped  him,  as  on  the  shot  he  nearly  went 
down,  but,  recovering,  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

“  When  it  is  considered  that  Mrs.  Dock  had  never  touched  the  gun  before,  and  her  little 
daughter,  frightened  terribly,  was  clinging  to  her  knees,  it  seetru  to  me  that  the  work  was 
excdlentin  every  way. 

“  Mrs.  Dock  had  given  me  the  Savage  Automatic  for  Christinas,  and  through  neglect  I  had 
never  taught  her  to  use  it,  as  I  never  expected  her  to  be  forced  to  a  position  where  she  would 
have  to  use  a  gun.  That  she  was  apparently  able  to  hit  the  btrglar  the  first  tissu  sht  tvtr 
had  the  gun  in  her  hands  indicates  that  the  Savage  Automatic  really  does  aim  as  easily  as 
pointing  your  finger,  as  you  claim." 

(LeHer  from  Herman  Dock,  Mechanical  Engineer,  tVesUrlu.R.  /.) 

When  are  you  going  to  get  a  Savage  Automatic  in  yanr  home?  ’Phone  your  dealer  to 
send  one  up  before  tonight. 

Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  books  by  police  authorities  telling  what  to  do  when  a  burgar  gets  in. 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  Rini 
Send  also  for  our  handsome  irctiile 
catalogue  explaining  the  new  Sary 
ao<hot  repeater  (.ja  cal.),  ao.mt 
barrel,  military  bolt  action,  *ei|)s« 
lbs.,  $6.50.  &vage  Arms  Cotsymr, 
4310  Savage  Avenue,Utica,NewTad. 


THE  NEW  S/^AGErAUTOMAnC 


off  catalog  prices.  For  example: 

Regular  f  JIH.OO  Straii^ht  line  Seal  Dyed  MuskfS 
(Hudson  Seal)  Coat  for  $196.20.  This  ^ 
also  furnished  in  Seal  I)y^  Cony  for  $135.0$ 
(Bitst  measure,  hips,  lenifth  of  waist,  height  ai^ 
wreight  requir^.) 

Albrecht  wrill  make  good  any  delects  in  farsbea^ 
their  label— w  ill  refund  your  money  on  yosr  sole 
ment  that  you  are  dissatisfied.  The  maker's 
is  voi;r  only  real  guaranty  of  genulneae*  «■* 
satisfoction  when  buying  fiirs. 

V'ou  can  secure  Albrecht  Furs  from  dealers  in  various 
or  we  win  ship  to  you  direct  and  preimy  ^*i****5*«2j 
orders.  No  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refi^aata 
References;  —Thousands  of  delighted  customers 
ever)’where— >any  tmnk  or  mercantile  agency. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

(Founded  1855) 

6tk  asd  MinetoU  Su. »  SU.  S»  Saiat  Paal,  Marne 


Fires  on  Sb[ 

Burglar  and  Tip*  Him 


Write  for  Your  Copy  of  tbe  1912-13 

Albrecht’s 
Fur  Facts  and  Fashions 

Thu  book  embraces  the  informatim 
gathered  through  three  score  yon' 
experience  in  furs.  It  tells  yon  mv Is 
choose  models  becoming  toyou.aivlM 
most  for  your  money.  Shows  you  tst 
latest,  most  approved  styles,  whether 
you  seek  the  ultra-fashionable  or  ^ 
from  a  conservative  and  economkal 
standpoint. 

1  llustrates  furs  from  actual  photagiaphi 
in  natural  colors.  A  complete  descrip 
tion,  prices,  trade  names  and  correspos- 
ding  plain  English  names  of  all  funsR 
given. 

You  should  not  fail  to  secure  your  oty 
early.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  Albredu 
Fur  Facts  and  Fashions  No.  28  at  pso. 

liar  season’s  ruth  lata, 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


AIMS  EASY 
AS  POINTING 
VOUR  RNCa 


Mrs.  Dock — a  novice— 


10%  Discount 
Until  October  3Itt,  1912 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Penons  of  discrimination  select  a  writing  paper, 
the  wtface  of  which  is  best  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  penmanship  and  the  texture  of  which 
wl  reflect  the  refinement  of  the  writer.  Such 


fARDWOVE 
RITIN6  PAPER 


It  embodies  the  perfection  of  paper  manufactur- 
Bg  and  is  suitable  for  the  most  refined  corre- 
gModence.  The  best  dealers  everywhere  are 
docking  this  paper.  If  your  dealer  caimot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  sample  free. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  2 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 
57-63  Franklin  Street*  Boston*  Mass. 


Brother  to 
the  costliest 


cars — 


in  comfort, 
riding  ease 
and  silence 


“Majestic”  (illustrated)  $1850 
“Olyapic”  $1500 


•AOA/cr  7VO  sr£ef> 

Wa  SAMO  7VO  0£C/» 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

1312  E.  Main  SL,  JACKSON.  MICH. 


Play  Billiards  at  Home 

Billisrch  and  Pool  are  fine,  dean,  interesting  games,  hiD  of  exciting  situsbons.  They  are  expenave  games  if 
played  in  a  public  poolroom,  but  almost  anyone  can  afiord  to  have  at  home  a 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and 
Pool  Table 


No  tpedal  room  i>  needed.  Table  can  be  lel  on  (fining-room  or  library  table  or  on  in  own  legi  or 
folding  stand.  Bunowes  Tables  aie  scientificaOy  correct  in  erery  detail.  Many  leatfing  experts 
use  dm  foe  home  practise.  The  most  delicate  shots  can  be  executed  with  the  uunoat'accuracy. 

31:00  down — Small  Monthly  Payments 

Piicei  are  $15,  $25,  $35,  $45,  $55,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms  cl  $t  or  more  down  (depentfingoosize 
and  style),  and  a  sm^  amount  each  mcndi.  Sizauplo4)fi  x9feet  (standard).  Balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 
FREE  TRIAL — NO  RED  TAPE—On  receipt  <rf first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Playonit 
one  week.  If  unsatisfoctocy  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  you 
a  free  trial.  Write  today  for  illustrate  catalog,  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  61  Sprins  SU  Portland.  Me. 


DIAMONDS  ^  I  * 


lOFTIS  BKOS&CO.,. 

THE  f*LD  DELJaBLE  I  j 
OlAM'f'^’OiWATCHCRtOlTFW^SE  ! 


t  v*? 

I  i  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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to 


eolryi. 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 


The  UNDERFEED  Makes  Money 
For  Its  Owner 


Arcnar  Rubber  Company  a  Plant,  Milford,  Maaa,, 
where  Self- Sentering  waa  uaad 


1  installing  your  Underfeed  NOW. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  TODAY  for 
Free  Furnace  or  Boiler  Book  and  in* 
formation  where  and  how  to  get  the 
Underfeed. 


Ideal  Economical  Construc¬ 
tion  for  Fireproof  Buildings 


The  saving,  every  printer,  of  to  ^  In 
beat  expense  by  the  Underfeed  is  due  to 
Three  Vital  CauMS — 


Concrete  Reinforced  with  Self-Sentering 


Sd(-Sentering  is  particularly  adapted  for 
fireproof  buildings  that  must  be  quickly 
and  economically  erected. 


Lower  Coal  Cost 

Inexpensire  grades  of  hard  and  soft  coal  which 
would  smother  fire  in  other  heaters,  burn  freeh, 
erenlr  and completelr  inthe Underfeed— saTinaU 
to  $3  aton — producing  more  heat  per  ton  than  tsf. 
feed  heatcra  do  with  expensire  gradea. 


Self'Sentering  is  a  combination  of  reinforcement 
and  centering,  and  eliminates  the  cod  and  time  re¬ 
quired  to  put  in  and  teat  out  forma. 


reoeWilliamson 

Underfeed 


Complete  Combustion 

Smoke  and  sraset.  heat  nnita  wasted  in  other  heat- 
es,  pass  up  through  the  fire  in  the  Underfeed  and 
areconaumed.  Baring  2S%  to  40%.  Further  tenik 
— no  noziout,  nealtb-deatioy- 
ing  gaaea  in  your  home. 

Intensified  Radiation 


Self-Sentering  it  equally  adapted  for  flat,  pitched 
or  taw  tooth  roofs,  walls,  partkiont,  floors  and 
ceilings.  It  can  be  rapidly  applied  because  it  u  of 
unusual  width,  28  inches,  and  ia  quickly  and 
securely  fastened  to  the  supports  with  a  rimple 
form  of  wire  clips.  Therefore  it  saves  labor  bills. 
When  Self-Senleting  is  used  for  walls,  partitions 
or  ceilings  the  expanded  metal  fabric  gives  a  per¬ 
fect  key  for  plaster. 

Use  Self-Sentering  and  you  will  have  a  thoroughly 
fireproof  building  with  a  light  roof,  space  saving 
partitions  and  wmis,  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  fireproof  construction.  Every  man  who 
is  interested  in  building  should 

Write  Today  for  80  Page  Book 

dealing  with  economical  fireproof  construction 


Inthe  Underfeed  Coal  is  fed 
from  below  ALL  beat  is 
utilised  because  the  white 
hot  coals,  on  top  and  sides, 
are  in  direct  nateef  srith  most 
effective  radiating  surfaces 
— entirely  differentfrom  or¬ 
dinary  heaters  wherein  the 
fire  it  far  removed  from  the 
heafing  aurfacea — smoth* 
ered  and  blanketed  by  the 
fresh  coaL 


Cat-Oaf  Vttwsf 
Vadarfttd  Fanwea 


H.  C.  Lmd,  400  Waateaar  Aea,  Norfalk,  Va,,  tariln :  I 
started  the  iew<*r  milk  IS  teas  af  Na,  2  Faa  (Badoabtal) 
aathradta  at  $3-50  per  tea.  At  mreaeat  rale  this  uiUlatl 
as  three  yeara,  my  total  coal  bill  being  $17.50  per  wetter. 
Befaral  had  aa  VmJerf^l  apaat^tO  asaiater.  I  DIVIDED 
MY  COAL  BIU  BY  FIVE.^ 


The  Underfeed  is  adapted  for  large  or  small  homes, 
apartment  houses,  halls,  churches,  schools,  etc.  Insulled 
in  unit  or  battery  form.  Property  owners  write  for  FREE 
Book.  Dealers  write  for  our  Sales  Agency  Plan. 


by  our  Engineering  Pepertment. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 

2510  Logan  Avenue  Youngstown,  O. 


THE  WIMIAUCnil  TA  306  W.  Fifth  Ave. 
PECK— WlLLlAinjUn  tU.  CINCINNATI, O. 


PECK-niLLiAmjun  i 

Send  me— FREE — 

Underfeed 


Kama  of  mr  dealer 
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Sup9rhw*m 

QhQcal9t9% 


ACKNOG 


That  Tasty,  Pleasing  Relish 

Blue  Iabel 
Ketchup 


Keep*  when  it  ia  opened 

Prepared  from  ceirefully  selected,  fully  ripened 
tomatoes,  delicately  seasoned  with  purest 
spices,  emd  cooked  ever  so  lightly,  thus 
\  retaining  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
\  tomato.  Put  up  in  sterilized  bottles. 

,  \  Conteuna  only  thoae  ingredienta 

k  \  Recognized  and  Endoraed  by  the 

I  \  U.  S.  Gooemment. 

\  \  A  trial  of  our  Soups,  Jams,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

\  Meats,  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  will  con- 
I  vince  you  that  they  are  delicious,  appetizing 
J  and  satisfying — like  Blue  Label  Ketchup. 

F.  You  thouU  hoot  oar  bookttt"  Original  Mena.’'  Ilcort- 

V  loins  manu  ruggaUoru  for  tht  hateu  and  houtewift. 

\  A  Your  aadrtst  on  a  portal  and  the  natiK 

'  Vwn  of  thi$  Magazine  will  bring  it. 

V^^CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


Continent-Covering 


•is 


Chocolates 


Sold  in  every  state — in  nearly  every 
town.  Always  the  same — fresh,  per¬ 
fect  and  doubly  guaranteed.  Sold  only 
at  special  agencies  displaying  the  sign: 


you  want  a  charming  gift  or  a  de-  i, 

lightful  treat  select  from  these  four;  ^*^^'***‘^— 

A  Fussy  Pack^  for  Fastidious  Folks —  I 
$1.00  a  pound.  Pink  of  Perfection  Choc-  t’  "’"  ^ 

olates  (or  Confections) — $1.00  a  pound.  — 

WhMman’s  Sampler  —  $  I  .(X)  a  pound.  Ii 
**1842”  Bitter  Sweets — 80  cents  a  pound. 

**A  Liot  of  Good  Thinao,  *  ’  booklat,  fraa  V  3  * 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.\^^.^  — 

Philadelphia*  Pa.  \, 


Kindly  mention  Even’body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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BeautyPurity 
and  Health 


Of  Skin  and  Hair 


Promoted  h^y 


CiiticuraSoap 
and  Ointment 

To  maintain  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  complexion, 
the  health  of  the  scalp  and 
hair,  the  softness  and  white¬ 
ness  of  the  hands  and  nails, 
Cuticura  Soap,  with  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment,  is  invalu¬ 
able.  No  other  emollients  do 
so  much  and  cost  so  little. 

Cutlcnia  Soap  and  Ointment  are  aoldarery- 
where.  For  aample  of  each,  with  S2-p.  book, 
tree,  addreaa  “Oatienra,"  Oept.  US,  Boaton. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  ehare  with  Ontlonra  Soap  Sharlnc 
Stick,  So.  Makea  aharina  a  pleaaure  in* 
stead  of  a  torture.  Liberal  sample  free. 


iiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiyiiiiiiii 


Only  5  people  out  of 
every  100  are  free  from 

“Acid  Mouth” 


The  greatest  single  cause  of 
tooth  decay  is  over-acidity  of 
the  mouth.  Dental  authori¬ 
ties  are  responsible  for  this 
statement.  Therefore,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  as  you  read 
these  words,  mouth  acids  are 
slowly  at  work  weakening  the 
enamel  of  your  teeth.  This 
condition  is  kept  in  check  by 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


which  neutralizes  mouth  acids,, 
and  when  used  daily  prevents  decay 
by  this  greatest  of  all  teeth  destroy¬ 
ing  agency. 

To  learn  how  Pebeco  overcomes 
acid  mouth,  how  it  whitens  and 
cleans  the  teeth,  brightens  gol^ 
fillings — and  to 
the  wonderful,  refresh-^ 
ing,  cleansing 
which  follows  its 
use, — 


Send 
for  10-Day 
Trial  Tube  and 
Acid  Test  Papers. 


With  the  test  oapers  you  can  prove  by  an  ip- 
teresting  experiment  whether  your  mouth  is  acid 
and  demonstrate  bow  Pebeco  overcomes  that 
condition. 


?«b«ce  ts  th«  product  of  tko  bysioale  labor* 
•  of  t.  Mlorodorf  *  Company,  Ham* 


atoiioa  i  ... 

bars,  OormaBy,  and  !■  told  ovorywhere  in 
larso  SO -coat  taboo.  It  is  vory  oconomical. 


I  only  a  UttU  U  aaod  at  oaeb  braabiaf  of 

Uatooa. 


Uhn&Fink,  118  WillUm  SuNewYoHt 
Producers  of  Lekn  6*  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


!  Invest  Your  Son 
I  in  Des  Moines 


I  XT  OUR  son  is  the  most  important 
I  Y  of  all  your  capital.  What  his 
■  X  future  pays  both  him  and  you  is 

I  a  tremendously  serious  consideration. 

Will  you  see  him  begin  business  where  you 
p  inpw  he  will  be  handicapped  by  old  estab- 

Ilished,  successful  competition  —  where  the 
market  is  already  being  fought  over  every  foot  ? 
Or  will  you  give  him  the  big  chance  that 
■  perhaps  you  had  when  you  began — where 

I  there  is  a  great  unsupplied  market,  where 
things  are  growing  and  people  are  prospering 
more  and  more? 

I  Des  Moines 

—the  City  of  Certainties 

I  Des  Moines  today  cannot  supply  more  than 
one-third  of  the  demands  of  its  trade  territory. 
Fourteen  railway  lines  radiate  from  Des 
■  Moines.  In  Iowa  alone  in  1911  there  were 
I  1650,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products 
I  —an  increase  of  #23,000,000  in  one  year. 

■  Your  son— or  yourself— sell  to  these  people 
■  who  are  growing  more  prosperous  every  year 

Iererrthing  that  people  with  money  anywhere  want 
and  buy. 

Ask  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  about 
it  We  have  nothing  to  sell.  We  will  answer  all 
»  inquiries  promptly.  We  will  send  you  “WEALTH” 

I— agingeiy  ma^zine  which  shows  why  Des  Moines 
b  the  City  of  Certainties.  Write  us  fully,  or  simply 
fill  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once. 

■  The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 
I  148  Coliseum  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  louia 
■  Stop-overs  allowed  at  Des  Moines  by  all  railways. 

2  WMHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIHIIHniNUliilW 

I  Certainty  Coupon 

Greater  Des  Metines  Committee, 

i4S  Coliseum  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  towa 

■  Send  me  “  W'ealth”  and  the  Des  Moines  Certainty 

IBook. 

My  business  is  —  -  .  ,  _ 


r  ban  Ribboa 

Exqnisita  Monogram  M 

Yoa  may  have  your  own  initials  handsomely  engravad  jl 
on  the  superb  gold  strata  case  —  guaranteed  for  25  yeara,  < 
Choice  of  scores  of  other  handsome  designs.  See  catalog.  '  jWr 

Su perb  I 

Watch  with  Monogram 
Great  Special  Offer  uufifn^Jn 

Special  at  the  anti-trust  rock-bottom  price— the 
same  price  that  even  the  who  let  lie  jeweler  must 
pay.  You  may  secure  one  of  these  superb  time¬ 
pieces— a  watch  of  the  very  latest  model,  the  po|>- 
iilar  new  thin  design,  adjusted  to  the  second— 19  i 
Jewels — adjusted  to  }>osition8,  temperature  and 
Isochronlsm— the  most  perfect  product  of  the  most 
expert  watcb  manufacturers  in  the  world — at  the  j 
price  that  even  wbotaaab  jewelers  must  pay.  If  yon  I 

Jirefer,  you  may  pay  this  rock-bottom  price  at  | 
12.50  a  month.  <  ’ 

Your  Choice  of  Cases  ^ 

|sdy*s  or  Mntleman’s  sizes.  These  can  be  had  in  the  newest  * 
idMs:  Block  and  Ribbon  Monograms,  Diamond  Set, 
Lodge,  Frmneh  Art  and  Dragon  Deeigne,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Yes,  you  may  have  your  choice  of  any  of  these  superb 

cases,  and  many  others.  The  men  who  engrave  these  cases  are 
world*  renowned  experts.  Just  imagine  a  beautiful  hunting  ease 
with  your  own  monogram  on  one  side  and  the  emblem  of  your  lodge 
oatbsothsr.  Our  cstslos  shows  eompleie  iUnstratiocis.  Send  the  Ires  coupon. 


C  a  '  A  f  We  ship  the  watch  on  ai^ 

Sent  on  Approval 

nothing — not  one  cent,  unless  you  want  the  great  offer  after 
seeing  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the  watcb. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

inside  facts  about  watch  prices,  and  explains 
the  nuiny  superMX'  points  of  the  Burling*  ^e 
ton  over  double-priced  products.  | 

Just  send  free  coupon  ora  letter  I 

or  P0.UI  MOW.  J 

Burlington  Watch  Co.  BOOK 

i9tbSt.&MM-shaii  BuiUngton  Watcl 


|2ji0a  month  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Miss  Cocroji  it  a  college  bred  ’woman.  She  is  the 
recognixed  authority  upon  the  tcientijic  care  of  the 
health  and  figure  of  ’woman. 


>  ^  jr  *■  - 


I  . 

^  ‘V. 

Vaseline 

Camphor  Ice 


Soothes  and  Protects  the  Skin 

Relieves  Wbdbam  and  Sunbain 

Insist  on  VASELINE  Camphor  Ice 
whenever  you  want  to  relieve  chap¬ 
ped  hands  and  lips,  fever  blisters,  or 
any  similar  irritation  of  the  skin. 

The  “Vaseline”  has  soothing,  emol¬ 
lient  properties  peculiar  to  itself. 

“Outdoor”  men  and  women  in 
particular  find  Vaseline  Camphor  Ice 
a  comfort.  It  saves  the  skin  from  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  wind  and  cold. 

Put  Up  in  metal  boxes  and  tin  tubes;  druggists  and 
department  stores  eve^where.  Remember  that 
the  only  genuine  Vaseline  Camphor  Ice  is  made  by 

CHESEBROUGH  MFC.  CO. 

(CoiMolidatcd) 

19  State  Street  Branch  Offices: 

New  York  London — Montreal 

Booklet  all  about  "Vaeeline”  on  requeet. 


Tile  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


NEH*  YORK  CHICAGO 
SAN  FUANCISCO 
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V  Makers 
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105,000  Miles 
Without  a  Break 

Mr.  D.  F.  Robertson  of  Los  Angeles  has  made 
six  trips  around  the  world  in  four  years. 

He  has  used  the  same  Indestructo  De  Luxe 
Trunk  for  the  entire  105,000  miles. 

He  says — “My  Indestructo  is  as  good  as  the 
day  I  bought  it — no  other  trunk  could  pos¬ 
sibly  stand  such  severe  service.’’ 


(1SdestoucT&> 

- BACCACE 

Ordinary  trunks  are  made-to-sell.  Indestructo 
tmnks  are  built-to-travel. 

Indestructo  built-in  strength  and  endurance 
prove  their  value  to  you  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  hardest  travel. 

Indestructo  trunks  are  insured  for  five  years 
against  breakage. 

Can  you,  in  view  of  this  overwhelming  advan¬ 
tage,  afford  to  buy  another  trunk  i 
IT rift  today  for  our  Travel  Book, 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

SIO  Beicer  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


(?roTr^e^ 

oui^  fatcstpatteriT  is  one 
inTtiDfiicK,  \hQ^_sf72aliesf> 
detait^  fia.s  been,  ca.ro- 
fuf^.  studied. 
rosulr  is  a  ^esij^rx. 

<,SJrTXpficfT^, 
toifb  sueb.  an  oven  dis- 
tribul:ion.  oPfbe  m,<^ar 
^Kat  ^Ke  siron^^Ti.  ciri^ 
come  Just  in.  die 

^Cjn/s  netej  ^estj^n.  m 

IM  ROGERS  BROS. 

“Silper  Plate 
that  Wears” 

is  finished  bri^bt.  It  cosls 
no  mono.  4Kan  ai^  of  our 
othor  patterns  and  fi  ke 
dieiTu  is  sofd  laii^b  ar 
ztrx^uafifie^  j^uaran- 
iee  ifiair  is  backed 
by^die  aciuaf iesi? 
of  63 ^^^ars.  m 

Sold  by  loading  doalors  B 

Send  for  111  ustratod  catalog  iB 

“x-2or  1. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CQ 
Sttcceaaor  toMeri<lcn  Rritannia  Co. 
Meriden.  Conn. 
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Get  your  Wife  the  Autumn  edition  of 

Butterick  Fashions 

Of  all  publications  devoted  purely  and  simply  to 
the  latest  Fashions  it  is  absolutely  unequaled. 

Every  conceivable  thing  a  well-dressed  woman  wears 
(or  would  like  to  wear)  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
There  are  pages  and  pages  of  the  choicest  designs 
to  choose  from.  And  in  addition  you  can  choose 
any  Butterick  Pattern  you  like  Free  with  every  copy. 

25c.  (By  mail  35c.) 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 

—  —I 


The  advertuements  in  Everybody'i  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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BEST 

PHOTO 


3000  Typewriters  $10  w 

«A11  Standard  Makes 

Slightly  used  and  Factory  Rebuilt — 
good  as  new.  Fully  guaranteed,  shipped 
to  you  for  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today 

L  C  UNDERWOOD  &  CO.,  E 1 70  W.  Randolph  SL,  Chicago 


Acddent  and  Hcahb  Insurance  at  Cost 

For  Basinets  and  Professional  Men 

Traveling  MefCs  Insurance  Plan. 
$5000  Accident  Polif‘y«  .  •  •  $9  year. 
$25  Week  Health  Pollcjo  .  $10  year. 

Over  40,000  Members. 

intrrc  for  PARTicrLAiis.  ntw  staiydard  pouct. 
ERNEST  W.  BROWN.  See.  Trees.. 

510  Obierratory  Bide..  Moines,  In. 


A  BIG  $2  OFFER  — 


KEITH’S 


Get  the  W^elch 
habit  — 

it’s  one  th 


it’s  one  that 
wont  get  you 


The  National  Drink 

Grape  Juice 


of  anyone  of  Keith's  ianious 

$1.00  PLAN 

BOOKS  FREE 
Keith's  Maifazineis  the  recof- 
nized  authority  on  building 
1070— $SSOO  and  decorating;  artistic  homes, 

tech  issue  contauos  H  to  10  plans  by  leadlnt;  architects.  Sufaecri|ition  |1. 
lei’t  Uiz  Kf  Ptu  BMk*.  aired  w  thra  NewMk.l«>.  $1  each 
Air  Mt  d  tW.  Sl.M  hMkt  FREE  with  a  .Mr’*  tskcriptiM  $2.00 
m  and  CotUK«  .  US  Attr.  Homes  fSOOO  and  up  |l 

>»  Attr.  Homes  |I0«»-$4O0O  .  tl  100  Cement  and  Brick  ...  SI 

in  ••  ••  SUMO  S>000  .  )■  50  Modern  Garases  ....  S' 

in  “  ••  s^ooo  stuoo  .  S>  M«  BeauUful  Interiors  .  .  .  S* 


.  L.  NCITH,  XM  McKrrinht  BMs.,  MlmsMpell.,  MInnJ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Keen  As  Teddy;  Always  Ready 

Special  Cut  Price  83c ;  3  for  $2.00 

The  front  half  of  the  blade  is  similar  toun  Italian 
Stiletto;  weighs  but  8  ozs.,  few  knives  are  so 
strong;  resltarpened  easily.  Stag 
handle.  German  silver  finish;  blades 
file  tested,  hand  forged  razor  steel 
and  warranted.  Hwapjr  p««y>ai4i. 

far  MKpaira  Free  Lbt  aad 
t#  a  Uaxar.** 

Maher  &  Grosh  Co. 

86  A  Street.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


“Art  of  Writing  — Booklet  Free 

01n  this  work,  the  Author  of  the  “Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford”  Stories  tells  how  to  tell  your 
story,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  way  to  get  results. 
Booklet  free  on  request  to  any  business  man, 
lawyer,  teacher,  minister,  reporter,  salesman- 
ager,  advertising^  man,  story  writer,  student  or 
cuib  woman.  Write  today. 

G«^ph  SYNDICATE,  Dcyt  E.  CaiMati.  0. 


The  latest  and  best  portrait  of  Amenea's  greatest  leader. 
This  portrait  was  specially  posed  for  ns  and  bears  the  Colonel's 
own  signature.  14  in.  high.  11  in.  wide;  handsome  sepia  Onisb; 
enclosed  in  De  Luxe  Rembrandt  folder  and  securely  wTaK»ed. 
By  mail,  postpaid.  60  cents  each;  6  for  a  |2.00  bill. 

RAYMOND  STUDIO.  3972  VincemiMilve..  CHICAGO 


Buy  our  Fftotory  Reboili  Tjjtewriiert. 
Nearest-to-new  on  the  market,  flare  tred^ 
mark  and  guarantee  like  new  machinea 
Are  thoroo^ly  reboUt,  and  perfect  in  a|H 


pearanoe.  SatiafaoiioBguaranteed.  We  are 
the  larreet  reboilt  typewriter  ooncem  in 
the  world.  Branohctorea  in  leading  oitina 
Write  far  antniagaf  8tnn4nrtl  nmlcea. 
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CROOKED  LEGS 


Appear  straight,  trim  and  stylish 
our  comfortable  undetectable 

AD-SHAPE  FORMS 

the  practical  remedy  for  bowlenjad 
knoclc  knees.  Booklet  free.  Wihe 
today. 

THE  AO-SHAPE  FOU  CO .  «iba«c.  Cm 


SUN^INE  LAMP  free 

to  ti7  In  7oar  home  16  dare.  | 


Ito  ti7  In 7oar  home  16 daTa  ■  ■■ 

Ineandaaaeat  000  Condi# 

Pamefp  Otreo  better  U|^t 

than  gae,  electrlelty.  oeeteljDe  or  16  ordinary  lampe 
at  onatenth  the  eoet.  For  homni»  olorea,  halto  a^ 
chnrchea  Bamsoonunon  gaooHna  Abeonitety  Mhta 

COSTS  1  CENT  PER  NIGHT 

Guaranteed  6  yoara  No  wick.  No  ohimner.  No 
nmntle  troobla  No  dirt.  No  omoka  No  odor.  ▲ 
perfect  light  for  erery  pnrpoea  Take  adrantage  of 

*^IU?BTODAY.  FACTORY  PRICL 

SUNSHINE  LAMP  CO.. 

ISO  Paetory  BMc..  Kaasas  City,  Me. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Flash  Like  Genuine 


GARAGES 


ANY  STrLElilr^*  I  MEI.ftWI 


Stand  acid  test  and  expert  eiaadatdm.  lit 
guarantee  them,  gss  thow  Urn  ihm  jm. 
Nnsrtei  Ofisr— Uk  Tlflao)  ring  1  cL  O. 
Grau  ring  I  ct.  |S  S^-  Hk  Stud  I  ct  RA 


FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


For  Automobilee  and  Motorcyclee 

^  $30  to  $200 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 


nzaaEcmg, 


full  line.  Patent  ring  gauge  included.  Ml  Iki 

■aiwda  Oa.  Ocpa  OS  Ltlend  a  Dovm^  St*  fWa# 


All  sizes.  Postal  brings  latest 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO..  109-299  EcckMoo  Art..  CmemaMi  O. 


[Make 

YourOwnS^  _ 

Repdirs.^frStVrS  S|®rpo5iPdid 


Be  roar  own  rcpw  man.  Myen' wondetful  ScwincAmicn 
kath«,  canvaa,  tnoa— anythinc,  heavy  or  lighi.  Speedy  hud 
atitchinK.  Save*  tripe  to  to«n.  Complete  rriiair  shop  ia  itMU. 
Metids  harmew.  ••ddlea,  uagon  coveit.  Uaakeu,  )  -^h:. '  t  :  *>  bcHt,<N. 
Caat  get  out  ^  order.  Original  and  only  aul  with  <U n  :  poiMlMl 
gfoor^  needle  lo  |>rt>tr>.t  tlw  thread.  Bif  m0Mry  /rr  ngentt, 

C.  A.  MVCM  CO0WANV.  0000  tsNli^nn  Ava.,  Olingi 


How  1  Bred  $50  to  $1600  in  2  Yean 


1  want  to  ten  you  bow  one  man  took  $50  worth  of  my  kudd 
plceone  and  In  two  years  multiplied  them  to  iilxte.-n  biindnd 
dollar*  In  value,  also  breedlna  rbirkens  and  seUlne  eggs  at  Um  ■■ 
time.  He  was  a  novlre  and  started  In  a  box  stall.  A  tme  sad 
oonsinrinc  story,  told  by  the  man  himself.  You  eio  d«  th 
same,  or  start  smaller  and  grow.  More  experlrnra  of  the  am 
kind,  lUuatraled.  Ask  me  for  the  book.  It  Is  free. 


RICE,  308  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusslii 


R^moh  Gems 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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Makes  Old  Style  Razor  $f 
Safer  Than  a  Safety  1! 


POST 

PAID 


in  ttrap 


AUTUMN  GLORY 

Triumphantly  follows  summer  sunshine  and  Nature 
is  at  her  best.  LABLACHE  tri¬ 
umphs  over  wind  and  sun. 
Discerning  women  everywhere 
appreciate  its  value  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  social  re- 
uirements  of  winter.  Invis- 


5 


H»fusm  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dsiucerouH.  Fleah. 
White,  Pink  or  Cream.  5(lc.  a  box 
of  drugRiNtii  or  by  mall.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold  annually,  Senii  lo 

f<Hts/or  <■  sam/U  ^x. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Fcrfarnsn,  Dept.  8, 

118  Kinfstoa  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  $50  CORNET 

We  celebrate  our  48th  year 
J  W  as  the  world*s  largest 

band  instrument  house 
b^’  introducing  an  American  made  comet  that 
challenges  the  best;  beautilul  model;  easy 
bloming.  Send  for  our 

Bis  Band  Book  FREE! 

and  let  ns  give  you  particulars  of  our  wonderful 
new  v^ues.  Monthly  payments. 

Lyon  A  Hoaly,  27-71  ^  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

How  to  Save  Xmas  Money 

Write  for  photo-inostmtiona  of  all  the  beaotifol  do-* 
signs  in  Pi^mont  Southern  Rod  CodarCbosts.  Protect 
•od  woolen*  froa  ■mthe,  aUe*.  and 

.  -11  j- - r  flDBit  Cbfiatmoe,  hirtiwlur  or  waddins  s»f U 

~  1.  Moth  Proof  Cedar  Cheats 

JUBK  ow  IS  Says'  trsa  trial.  Factory  prices. 
iFreight  prepaid.  Gt-pags  catalog,  also 
; :  'f#'  :  i'aSj  book,  "The  Story  of  Red  Cedar",  and  all 
X  .  '.M  partMmlars  of  our  frea  offer,  postpaid,  fras 

:r  ncOMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.  ' 

‘  S4  BtatsasIMo,  M.  C. 


St^leThat  Sta^ 

Do  you  want  it  ?  Buy  ' 


due  to  “Natural  Sna^  lasts.  No 
breaking  in. 

Ask  your  sKoemon  for  Tlio  Florskom  SKoo  or 
send  us  your  order  ond  wo  will  kovo  it  £llod  ky 
our  noorost  doolor. 

Price  $5.00 

“IMPERIAL**  Quality  $6.00 


WrRo  for  lllustratod  looao  leaf  booklet  eon- 
Uining  25  of  tbo  loading  stylos— il*s  froo^ 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

561  Adama  Sirwwt  Chicago,  U.  S.A 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 
Substantially  Reduced 

by  the  use  of 


Roberts  Lightning  Mixer 


Reduce  your  butter  bill  one-half;  take  one- 
half  pound  of  butter,  soften,  as  for  cake,  add 
a  cupful  of  fresh  milk,  salt  to  taste,  and 
chum  in  the  Mixer  until  stiff.  This  produces 
a  rich,  creamy  substance  eotial  to  a  pound  of 
choicest  butter  of  eleirant  flavor. 


oicesi  oiiiter  oi  eiegant  navor. 

Mixer  also  beats  whites  of  eggs  in  one-half 
iniite,  whips  cream  in  one  to  three  minutes 


minute,  whips  cream  in  one  to  three  minutes 
with  no  spatter.  3Sc  at  dealers  or  50c  by 
mail  postpaid. 


Jobber*,  Retailer*  and  Agent*  write 
II*  for  ducounU.  Circular  free. 


DORSEY  MFG.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  ia  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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lonumeiprrect 


DIAMONDS^ 


ltd 


Worid's  Lowest 


and  Safest  Plai 


Basch  Diamnd  Book  FREE! 

wUh— ^gold.plathnim bbmI aflrM  jewelry. •te.Yoo  eann^ boy  « “f* — Tiiui?** 
«r  teteltBpratv  vitboot  thrrBlMblo  htformatloo  in  thia  Uwonok.  A  com  to 
yno.  if  jroQ  aand  nninc  NOw!  Wriu  to4^!  Tear  oot  thin  aa  for  r«nMw. 


AN  INVESTMENT  ON 

Chicago’s  Principal  Business  Street 

Netting  5%  to  5>^% 

consisting  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  $500  and 
$1  ,000  denominations  secured  by  a  21 -story  steel 
fireproof  stole  and  office  building  being  constructed 
on  State  Street,  the  principal  retail  shopping  street 
of  Chicago,  at  one  of  its  busiest  corners.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  these  bonds  on  account  of 
the  following  facts : 

1st:  The  property  is  conservatively  valued  by  us  at  nearly 

twice  the  Iwnd  issue,  .-ind  the  marj^n  of  security  will  be 
rapidly  increased  by  substantial  serial  payments  begin¬ 
ning  in  two  years. 

2nd:  Dw'ingtothe  tremendous  demand  for  stores  and  offices 
on  State  Street,  the  rentals  are  l^ically  very  high,  and 
the  net  income  from  this  building  slwuld  almost 
double  the  average  annual  retiuirement  both  interest 

and  the  maturing  installment  of  principal. 

3rd:  All  leases  wilt  be  assigned  to  the  Trustee  and  the  net 
income  paid  to  Peabody.  Houghteling  &  Co.  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  bondholders. 

4th:  The  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  a  successful 
Chicago  business  man  whom  we  have  found  absolutely 
prompt  in  meeting  his  obligations  in  transactions  cover- 
ing  over  15  years. 

At  the  prices  offered  these  bonds  will  net  from 
5%  to  5)4%  depending  upon  maturity  selected. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  760  S 

Peabody, 

Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Est&bUBbMl  1865) 

105  S.  La  .Salle  Street,  Chicago 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Larger  $i8.  Rotary  $6o. 
Save  Money.  Big  profit  printing  for 
others.  All  easy, rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalogue,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Meriden,  Connecticut 


' - 5®”iissue - ^ 

The  Toilet  Paper  that  is 
different 

It  is  the  only  paper  that  is  balsam  treated,  makiif 
it  soft,  soothing  and  sanitary.  The  parchmot 
wrapping  excludes  all  gritty,  irritating  dust. 

At  stores  generally 

3  RoUm  2Sc  {except  Rocky  Mts.  and  Canada) 
Sample  pocket  packet  FREE 
SCOTT  PAPER  CO..  623  Glenwood  Ave..  PhiUdeliita 


WURlTIzER'cataios 

Musical  Instruments 

^  282  Pages.  2561  Articles  described.  788  niustrs. 
tions.  67  Color  Plates.  Every  Musical  Instni. 
ment.  Superb  Quality.  l,owest  Prices.  Easy 
Payments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  inter, 
ested  in.  We  supply  the  U.  S.  GovemmenL 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

ISt  E.  4tk  At.,  ClarUaatl  tSO  S.  Wabatk  it.  Cklnf, 


Salesmen  Wanted 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  «OOD  POSITION  WHERE  YOU  CAN  EARN 
FROM  01,000.00  TO  SS.OOO.OO  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  T 

There  are  many  such  positions  now  open.  No  tormer  ei- 
peiience  as  a  salesman  required  u>  aet  one  of  them.  II  you  wut 
to  enter  the  worM*.  bMt  pmyinm  profasslofi  our  Free  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  po.«lllon  where  you  can 
earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Prartlcal  .'Salesmanship. 
Write  today  tor  full  partlrulars:  list  of  good  openings  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  hundreds  ot  our  students  tor  whom  we 
have  secured  good  positions. 

AddrMa  waaraat  offflea.  Dept.  Ill 
National  Saleeman’s  Training  Asaodation 
WOUcago  New  Tork  Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans  Toran^ 


COMMAND  ADMIRATION 


Many  business  men  say  how  much  they  admire  my  smooth  edge  Book  Form  Cards,”  writes 
one  of  our  customers.  Ibink  of  the  effect  such  a  business  card  hafon  the  opinion  of  youi*prosp^ 
live  customer.  Peerless  Patent  Bf>ok  Form  Cards  have  set  a  new  standard  of  busintM  an* 
perfection.  Send  for  a  sample  book,  detach  the  cards  one  by  one,  and  you  will  SM  why  they 
command  attention  and  compel  admiration.  You  will  be  astonishra  when  you  see  their  amo^ 
edges.  51  years  of  auceemfiil,  jirogreealve  expeiienee  In  designing  and  engravinc 
aaaurea  you  of  the  quality  and  dlstlnrtlveneas  you  have  always  wanted  in  your  rants 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO..  Sole  Manufacturers 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers  S7-09  E.  Adams  St.  ChicaEO 


S  i  RllCPII£m  diamond  IMPORTERS.  S.SMsM, 
iS  LsDHObn  tt  UU.  Eat.  1S7S.  Dapt.U.  33S, Chicks, ■. 


$66  to  197.50  per  carat  for  Genuine  Perfect  Cut  Bril. 

liantDiamonds  of  great  i>eiiMtion^aDd  beauty.  ^We  gua^ 


paa... - - ...  writing,  carat  weight,  quality  and  value.  All 

ItK.  solid  gold  moaDtings  at  actual  manufacturing  coat.  Anydia* 
mond  sent  for  your  inspection  care  nearest  esprese  agent  or  K*»k^ 
at  our  expense.  No  deposit  reaulred.  No  obligation  to  b^ 
Fall  particulars  of  our  wonderful  low  prices,  plan  and  gaarasp 
tees  In  the  new  complete 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Then  only  can  you  be  satisfied  that  you’ve  chosen  wisely.  Your  good  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  given  fair  play. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building 
Reifications.  Drop  a  line  for  our  64-page  handbook,  “Fireproof  Houses.’’ 
Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  other  moderate-sized  buildings 
where  NATCO  has  been  used  for  exterior  wall  construction  at  costs  between 
$4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An 
invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents 
in  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 

Natco  construction  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  older  and  less  efficient  forms 
and  at  a  cost  only  slightly  in  advance.  The  sum  of  advantages  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  overwhelming.  Architects  in  increasing  numbers  are  specifying  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  throughout  for  their  own  homes. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  places  your  building  ahead  of  any  other  type  of  structure 
as  an  investment,  hire  safety,  p>ermanence  and  nominal  maintenance  are  its 
chief  characteristics.  It  is  fireproof,  age  proof,  moisture  proof, 
wund  proof,  vermin  proof,  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler 
in  Summer. 

Learn  more  about  Natco  before  you  do  anything 
definite.  Send  for  "Fireproof  Houses”  today. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRCa)FIt«5  •  CX)MPAhr/ 

Orranfx«</  18B9 

Dept  B  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Office*  in  All  Principal  Citie* 
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“Mission”  or  “Colonial”  Guaranteed  Furniture 


Direct  from  Factory 

We  have  supplied  more  than  30,000  of  America’s 
best  homes  with  handsome  Come-Packt 
Furniture.  The  public  has  been  won  by 
its  beauty  of  design,  solidity,  fine  finish 
and  sterling  worth. 

Shipped  in  finished 
sections,  easily  assem¬ 
bled.  Sold  under  Mon¬ 
ey-Back  Guarantee  on 


at  Very  Low  Prices 

a  full  year's  trial.  Factory-to-home  plan  and 
saving  in  packing  and  freight  explain 
the  astoundin^ly  low  prices.  Note  the 
splendid  barnins  shown  here. 

Made  of  quarter-sawn 
White  Oak,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished.  Immense  variety  of 
exclusive  designs  from  which 
to  make  your  selection. 


$7.50  J 


Our  Big  Art  Catalog  *  Mailed  FREE 

O’er  500  pieces  of  Come-Packt  Furniture  accurately  illustrated  and  described. 

Send  today.  Buy  furniture  the  “Come-Packt”  Way.  _  ■ /*i 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  IMC  FwawMd  Avmw.  TOLEDO,  OHIO  •  $10.25  f  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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NEXT  COMES  the  CYPRESS  “SUa”  BOOK: 

most  usable  free  book  ever  printed  for  folks  like  you  and  us." 

HERE’S  A  CYPRESS  “SUGI”  TRAY 

that  you  can  duplicate  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

by  your  own  labor  (and  very’^  little  of  it)  and  at  the  smallest  cost. 


“Th e  most  distinguished  novelty  in  Wood  Finish 
presented  to  the  artistic  public  in  a  century.”  {And  ym  can  do  it.) 

It  reproduces  perfectly  the  famous  Antique  Japanese  Driftwood  Effects 

Get  your  order  in  for  New  VOL.  26  Cypress  Pocket  Library 

at  once  so  as  to  give  you  time  to  decide  what  articles  made  of  SUGI  you  want  to  give, 
and  whether  to  make  it  youiself  or  hire  it  done.  The  book  tells  all  about  it,  gives 
many  delightful  ideas  what  to  make  of  light-weight  Cypress  boards  after  applying  the 
wonderful  Japanese  “Sugi”  finish,  and  tells  exactly  How  To  Do  The  Work  At  Home. 

(Note:  The  same  process  has  been  attempted  on  other  woods  but  without  success. 
This  is  our  good  fortune  as  well  as  yours.  LEARN  WHY  in  new  Vol.  26.) 


planalnK^a  a  Bunralow.  a  Farm.  «81-plB|fPnrch  or  juit  a  Fenc^.  rwnmhei— "tfKA  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONChV 

^tour  AXXfKOUND  HELPS  DEPAKXUENX'*  help  YOU.  Our  entire  reeourceeare  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Oounsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

- _ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  "uEAlYr’s!  llT  HiT  hASnY^IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


C/fOSBY-  C///CA60 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \-isiting  your  dealer. 
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Pruden  System 


Buildinjrs  consist  of  patent  r.ietal  units  which  interlock  and  support  each 
other.  No  framing  neetled.  Kasy  to  erect.  Strong,  durable  and 
handsome  as  inasonr\*.  FriCM  $1M  mp.  Freight  |>aia  Hast  of  Rocky 
Mountains.  Immediate  shipments  from  stock.  U'ritf  /or 
stating  name  and  model  of  car  so  we  can  give  you  ^>ecilic  ioformatioa. 


METAL  SHELTER  COMPANY  •  $*26  W.  Water  Sl.  Sl  Pad 
Patentets  and  $oU  M/rs.  Pmden  System  Bldgs, 


"The  model 
I  selected  is  for 
electric  light  connec¬ 
tion,  although  you  can  buy 
acetylene  models  with  generators 
ready  to  operate,  or  models  for  gas 
lighting.  The  makers  of  the  Radioptican 
send  out  a  book  called  ‘Home  Entertainments,' 
which  describes  all  tbe  various  models  of  the  Radi¬ 
optican.  I  suggest  that  you  send  for  this  book.  Sold  wher¬ 
ever  photo  suppliea  and  optical  goods  are  sold.  Also  in 
department  stores  and  toy  shops.  $2.50  to  $50.00.” 

L  C.  WIITE  COMPMT,  802  Knr  Stmt,  Nwtk  VL 

hnt  Grindtn  md  Mmitrt  Oftita/  hunmtmts  f*r  tvtr  40  Ttmrt 
Bruehm ;  4S  W,  SSth  StrMt.  Htw  Terk  Ssa  FmeUae  Lendea 


GOERZLENS! 

m  year  cninern.  Nio^ tenth*  of  Ae  importniicc  of  any  cnatfi 
>  the  lena.  TVofraiional  pbotogrnpb^  and  good  amntenn 
pot  Coen  leases  in  their  ouDerma.  The  Goen  Syntor  Less 
guarantees  twice  as  good  camera  results  when  put 

,  „  VEST  POCKET  KODAK 
and  PREMOETTE  JR. 

Send  your  ciUBcra  to  ui  througli  your  reguUr  dealer  I 
inr  fitting.  wMeb  we  will  do  (or  eitlier  camera  for  fa 

C  P.  Goen  American  Optical  CoaipvV  , 

321  Eeat  34«h  SSreel  ***<^^*^1 


Do  Not  Putter 


With  a  Corn 


Don’t  pare  it,  for  paring  often  causes  infection. 

And  it  merely  takes  off  the 
top  layer. 

Don’t  use  petty,  unscien¬ 
tific  treatments.  Such  things 
bring  only  brief  relief,  and 
the  com  goes  on  forever. 

The  modem  way  is  Blue- 
jay.  It  is  used  today  on  a 
million  corns  a  month. 


It  stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then  a  won¬ 
derful  wax — the  B  &  B  wax — gently  under¬ 
mines  the  com. 

Within  48  hours  the  com  lifts  out,  without 
any  pain  or  soreness. 

This  invention  gives  a  way  to  end  the  com 
forever — a  simple,  scientific  way.  Go  now  and 
get  it.  It  is  folly  to  have  corns. 


A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  com,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists— 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


'The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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From  the^ 
field  to 
your  plate 
of  oysters 


The  full,  rich,  inimitable  flavor  of 
the  most  luscious  tomatoes — 

Improved  but  not  hidden  by  the 
tingling  zest  of  the  finest 
spices  in  the  world — 

A  relish  that  makes 
good  things 


To  thoroughly  enjoy 
an  oyster  cocktail,  have  it 
prepared  and  served  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

- Snider  Oyster  Cocktail - 

Serve  oysters  on  half  shell.  A  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice,  a  bit  of  horse¬ 
radish,  and  then  plenty  of  Snider’s 
Tomato  Catsup  poured  directly  on 
the  oysters,  and,  if  possible,  eating 
the  oyster  without  puncturing  it, 
constitutes  the  ideal  oyster  cocktail. 


In  Soups  —  1 14  tablespoonfuTs  of  Snider's 
Tomato  Catsup,  added  on  the  stove  or  at  the 
^  table,  make  all  soups  delicious. 

Ih  Gravies — Add  a  tablespoonful  of  Snider's 
Tomato  Catsup  for  each  person  to  be  served. 

Any  day,  any  meal,  serve  Snider  Process  Pork  &  Beans.  Upon  meats,  hot  or  cold, 
nothing  surpasses  Snkia‘’s  Chili  Sauce. 

li*s  tKe  Process 

THE  T.  A.  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  U.S.  A. 

AU  Snid*r  Prodacta  comply  with  all  Para  Food  Lawa  of  thm  World 
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The  United  States  Light  and  Heating  Co. 


Storage 

Battery 

A  Veritable  Moving 
Power  Plant 


Almost  every  day  industry 
is  discovering  new  ways  to 
make  use  of  the  wonderful 
voltage  dependability  and  sus 
tained  energy  capacity  of  the 
U-S-L  Storage  Battery  in  con 
nection  with  truck  transporta 
tion.  For  example, 
concerns  have  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a 
portable  power  sta¬ 
tion  which,  when 
not  engaged  in  pro¬ 
pelling  heavy  vehi¬ 
cles,  is  used  as  a 
plant  for  hoisting, 
or  for  cable  service 
work  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Such  work  frequently  involves  heavy  and  rapid  discharge,  with  suddenly  applied  over¬ 
loads  and  other  irregularities  which  only  emphasize  the  superiority  of  the  U>S>L  Battery  to 
withstand  the  excessive  drains  of  strenuous  vehicle  service. 

In  the  U-S-L  Battery  the  ideal  mean  between  high  capacity  and  light  weight  is  reached.  It 
is  the  most  economical  of  batteries,  because  it  gives  greater  power  output  per  unit  of  current 
intake  than  any  other  battery,  regardless  of  name  or  kind. 

Its  responsiveness,  liveliness  and  long  life  are  putting  it  into  the  best  trucks  and  pleastire 
cars  in  America.  Specify  and  insist  upon  U-S-L. 

U-S-L  Service 

stands  back  of  every  installation,  brinirinir  the  services 

of  trained  experts,  who  co-operate  with  users  to  secure  i  Tk  Uailcd  Sutes  Litkt  4  Heatii«  Cawpaay 

maximuin  efficiency.  These  men  l  M  Ckareh  Strert.  New  York,  N.T. 

^  operate  from  stations  in  eiitht  J 

^  x-  ^  principal  cities,  where  spare  parts  ■  Gentlemen — Please  send  me  the  U-S-L  Bulletins  check 

are  always  on  hand.  Write  us  ■  n  ,  »  ,  ,  ...  ... 

-:i  ^  \  ^  or  use  the  coupon  for  information.  l  □  1-  Power  lor  Electnc  Vehicles-Pleasure  and  Comme 

'  *  •***'  _  «T  M  *  i  Q  2*  Electric  Lieht  for  Railroad  Cars. 


The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Co. 

Central  Offices: 

'•  30  Chnrch  Street,  New  York 

Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  OJlc*s  and  Saruia  Statims: 

Ckicaf*.  Ntw  Terk,  BettM 
OmlaW.  Biffak,  Su  Fraadsc* 
DttroMs  St  L««is 

Maoofacturers  alto  of  (be  U-S-L 
Electric  Starter  and  Liehter  for 
GatoUne  Aotoohobilet 


Tka  Uaited  Slates  Lifkt  4  Heatuif  CaapaaT 

30  Ckvck  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  the  U-S-L  Bulletins  checked  below: 

□  1.  Power  for  Electric  Vebicles^Pleasure  and  Commercial, 
n  2*  Electric  Light  for  Railroad  Cars. 

G  L  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Stationary  Service. 

D  4.  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Independent  Electric  Lighting. 

□  5.  U-S-L  Electric  Surter  and  Lighter  for  Automobiles. 

(note — With  the  bulletins  will  go  forward  the  U-S-L  Book  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  the  U-S-L  facilities,  service  and  products.) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


For  a  Cut  or  Scratch 

Clean  the  wound  thoroughly.  Then 
paint  it  with  a  coat  of  Nnv-Siin.  The 
Netv-Siin  will  dry  into  a  tough,  flexible 
film. 

For  a  Hang-Nail 

Trim  the  hang-nail  close  with  sharp 
manicure  scissors;  then  coat  it  with 
Netu-Siin. 

For  Blisters  or  Callous  Spots 

Coat  the  tender  places  with  New-Sitn 
and  go  on  working.  When  possible  it  is 
wise  to  anticipate  the  unusual  wear  on  the 
skin  by  applying  Nnu-Siin  first. 

For  Bums 

Paint  the  burned  place  with  Nnv-Siin. 
It  will  form  a  protective  film. 


For  Split  Lips 

Flatten  out  the  lip  with  the  fingers  and 
touch  it  lightly  with  New-Siin.  Hold  the 
lip  flat  for  a  moment  until  the  Neu'-Siin 
dries. 

For  Chafed  Feet 

Re-inforce  the  damaged  skin  with  Nnu- 
Siin  and  you  can  go  on  walking  without 
further  trouble.  Also  for  Chilblains. 

200  Uses 

Nnv-Siin  was  intended  originally  as  an 
aseptic  covering  for  cuts.  An  astonishing 
number  of  other  uses  have  since  been 
reported  to  us.  Some  of  them  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  circular  entitled,  “200  Uses 
for  New-Skin,”  which  we  will  mail  free 
on  request  Send  postal  for  a  copy. 


10c.  and  25c.  packages. 


At  Druggists 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Everybody’s  the  Result-Givor — These  “Little  Ads”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  Million  People  Read  Everybody's  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 5%  cuh  cLecount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 
j4t  VM  tanntt  kn»w  *ath  Clamfitd  Advtrtiitr  ffrunally,  uv  request  the  assistana  tf  tur  readers  in  excluding  frem  these 
eelumnt  anything  fuestienahle»  Ferms  tlese  aheut  the  /irif  day  if  menth  preceding  date  if  publicatien 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

IXPERIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  tracts  of 
HM  40  screi  And  up  suitable  for  oraiutes.  Rrape  fruit,  ploeappleK, 
■L  Good  roads,  stores,  rhurcbes,  hotels  and  nundreds  of  planta- 
under  cultivation.  Healthful,  dellKbtful  climate.  Land 
rilK  rapidly.  Attractive  proposition  to  experienced  men.  J. 
tr.D. arant.  811  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York. 

^ND  SALESMEN— PANAMA  CANAL  OPENS  NEXT  YEAR, 
oatsbrl^t  In  the  path  of  Panama  travel.  This,  and  the  pruba- 
MRr  sf  Annexation  will  mean  a  large  Increase  In  land  values.  Now 
btte  ttme  to  study  the  big  possIbUlilos  of  this  Island.  Map  free. 
AO.  Sanderson.  268  Palace  Building.  Minneapolis.  _ 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANCE 

PROSPECTUS  BOOKLETS  CLEVERLY  WRITTEN  for  really 
ahnbatloD.  town  developing  and  general  business  promotions.  Satl^ 
M  naloiners  all  points.  Mall  orders  Invited:  travel  anywhere. 
(Mkie  your  proportion  when  writing  for  folder.  Percy  K.  Vyle, 
iMkiogYUle.  fm..  or,  59  Brewster  St.,  TompklnavUle,  New  York  City. 

ARKANSAS 


la  nkldi  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  living 
mkp  of  pure  water.  It  has  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
II  adt  ararybody.  Womlerful  prospects  for  Increase  In  values. 
Wrtn  lor  free  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kansas  City 
lawkwn  Ry„  Kansas  City,  Mo.  _ _ 

CALIFORNIA 

CONE  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Call- 
Ma,  share  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
NNaxpartmental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
Mnaralloos.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
dliau,  parfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet. 
DpL  E.  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto,  Cal. 

IAN  OIEQO— Ifli.  Watch  first  port  of  call  In  U.  S.,  north  of 
■mL  a  growing  dty.  Most  equable  climate  on  earth.  Every 
IMNamt  made  by  me,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Exposition 
iNttN mailed  tree.  Hall.  Est.  1886. 1310  D  St..  San  Diego.  Calif. 

lOS  ANOELES — fastest  growing  city  In  the  West — Seven 
jtaNstant  Is  North  Lankershim  Acres  where  5  or  10  acres  means 
(M  Ate  Independence.  Electric  car  line  and  $500,000  boulevard 
<■  mle  away.  Rich  loam  soil.  Ideal  for  vegetables,  fruit  and 
■N  .  Plant  peaches  or  walnuts,  grow  vegetables  between  the 
■mg  gghadid  Income  from  start.  Remember  Panama  Canal  opens 
mdymr.  Close-In  acreage  Increases  In  value  dally.  Write  for 
MiRB  lo-day.  It  tells  how  to  own  a  money-making  country 
m*  tn  our  easy  payment  plan.  Janss  Investment  Co..  611-613 
■aMIIBt..  Los  Angeles,  t'anfnrnla. 

WASHINGTO  N.  D.  C. 

Tj^INQTON.  D.  C..  REALTY  VALUES  are  Increasing  with 
mpldlly.  Write  for  particulars  of  exceptional  Invest- 
Pm  m  bast  residential  section.  $100  rash,  balance  monthly. 
Bmm  R.  Oordon.  318  Colorado  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

GEORGIA 


MtKT  YOUR  IMPROVED  OEOROIA  FARM  from  our  list. 

Smak  money  In  wild  lands:  buy  proven,  fertile.  Improved 
iMy  to  move  onto.  Various  sties:  low  prices:  easy  ierm.s. 
a  Home  Farm  Co.,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  r.eorgla. 

MONTANA 

WATERED  &  GRASSED  RANCH  IN  MONt.  1250 
gw  Mif  Rockies.  Trout  stream  at  buUdlnss.  Will  raise  40  bu.  of 
Pw  |w  acre,  and  alfalfa.  Bargain  $20  per  acre.  G.  W.  Street* 
WBtekfbrd.  111.  Agents  Wanted. _ 

J1R$T  PRIZES  FOR  WHEAT.  OATS.  BARLEY  AND  ALFAL- 
STS'*  by  Montana  exhibits  at  the  great  New  York  Land  Show 
The  abundance  of  rich,  virgin  lands  are  attracting  thou- 
"■tjmtuera  to  the  "Treasure  State":  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
JEr-ture.  Helena.  Mont.,  will  tell  you  about  them  If  you  will 
fcg  lalormatloo. 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURq7  FLA.7  F0iR"~lNFORM  ATION  and  literal 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort :  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world . 

A  BOOK  WORTH  2S  CENTS,  beautIfuUy  Illustrated.  .36~9xI2 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker.  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade.  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  city." 

COCOANUTQROVEW beautiful  BAY  BISCAYNE.  Prot- 
Itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow.  In  refined  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  free,  pays  experures.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  Grove  Developmgpt  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

LAKE  WALES  AND  IRON  MOUNTaTn!  ^tropl^  Florida's 
most  picturesque  region  now  accessible  by  railroad.  New,  modern 
hotel  open,  .splendid  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  autolng.  Unspoiled, 
elevated  lake  front  homesites.  and  tracts  tor  citrus  fruit  culture,  mid¬ 
winter  gardening,  tor  sale:  low  rash  prices.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet  and  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  ^'ompany,  Bartow,  Florida. 

REAL  ESTATE  AQENT  WANTED— To  secure  desirable  neigh¬ 
bors  I  will  assist  live  man  or  firm  In  securing  options  on  propmy  in  an  ' 
unworked  portion  of  Florida  which  is  decidedly  favored.  No  Mos- 
quitoer.  Malaria  or  reptiles.  All  the  year  round  climate.  Beautiful 
spring  bottom  lake.  William  A.  Bell,  Waldo.  Fla. 

LAKE  GARFIELD  TRACT,  In  highland  lake  r^on  of  Polk 
county,  superior  and  most  rapidly  developing  citrus  fruit  and  early 
vegetable  raising  lands  In  heart  of  worth-while  Florida.  Write  for 
booklet.  .Southern  Land  Securities  Co.,  Bartow,  Fla. 

PROGRESSIVE  TOWN.  BEAUTIFuT  LAKES.  FINEST 
climate.  Best  orange  groves,  fruit  and  vegetable  lands.  Fine 
groves  and  lake  front  homes  for  sale.  Fruit,  vegetables,  bees  and 
chickens  pay  fine.  Elmer  E.  Cline,  Box  E46.  Auburndale.  Fla. 

BARTOW— POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA— THREE  CROPS 
a  year,  either  of  which  la  more  profitable  than  any  one  crop  In  any 
one  crop  country.  365  producing  days  in  every  year — center  of 
Lake  Region  and  Citrus  Fruit  Brit.  Write  for  literature.  Board 
of  Trade. 

ORANGE  CITY,  FLA.  Beautiful  winter  homes,  high,  healthy 
location,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  grand  shade  trees. 

2  R.  Rs.,  churches,  school,  pub.  library',  etc.  Send  for  booklet. 
Address:  J.  L.  True,  R.  E.  _ _ 

■PUNT A  GORDA — The  January  Gardens  of  Florida  will  make  you 
Independent  for  life.  Small  monthly  payments.  Opportunity 
knocks  but  once.  Don't  delay.  Write  to-day  for  our  beautiful  book¬ 
let.  pri^  and  terms.  Coveys  Florida  Plantation  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

TO  RENT 

“TO  sTeI^.  FLORIDA  WINTER  HOME  FURNISHED.  Every 
comfort,  Titusville,  Indian  River,  5  rooms,  bath,  electric  light, 
etc.  Growing  city,  good  school,  churches,  2  RR's  and  River  Boat 
Line,  address  Thomas  G.  Knight,  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 

MISSISSIPPI 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  tew  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raLsed  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factoo’.  You  ran  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  in  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  A.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  rare  tor  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  Is  craxy  for  ^vlng 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 

NEW  JERSEY 

RARE  CHANCE!  Age  A  sLckness  make  me  sell  ray  10  Acres  of 
fertile  Land  with  10-Room  Cottage,  Barn,  Icehouse,  etc.  1192  feet 
face  prettiest  Part  of  Hackensack  River,  making  ideal  Bungalow  Sites 
or  Gentleman's  Park  In  fast-growing  community  within  Radius  of 
Greater  New  York.  $15.000.  Alfred  Weniel.  Harrington  Park.  N.  J. 

NEW  MEXICO 

PEA-GREEN  ALFALFA  AND  IRRIGATED  APPLE  OR- 
ehards  are  big  money  makers  In  Pecos  Valley .  Mild  climate  and  long 
growing  season.  $75  up — easy  terms.  New  Illustrated  folder  about 
productive  soil,  good  roads,  fine  schools  and  social  conditions  sent 
free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonlutlon  Agent,  ATASF  Ry., 
1873  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS— Continued 


OREGON 

OACO  ORCHARDS  IN  THE  FERTILE  WILLAMETTE 
Valley  are  owned  and  operated  by  reetdente  of  Oregon  of  high 
standing  and  flnanrial  responsibility.  Capable  expert  horticulturists 
plant  and  care  for  these  lU-acre  apple  and  pear  tracts  fur  5  years 
which  sell  at  S425  to  $500  per  acre,  without  Interest.  We  court  fullest 
Investigation.  For  detailed  Information  address  Oregon  Apple  Co., 
Corvams.  Oregon. _ _ _ _ 

VIRGINIA 

VIROINIA  FARM  LANDS  $15.00  per  a^and~up=my  terma 
We  will  send  you  our  beautifully  Illustrated  magailne  one  year  free. 
If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  might  be  Interested  In 
the  South,  Address  F.  U.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfollt  A  West¬ 
ern  Ry„  Box  3085,  Roanoke,  Va. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA.  An  empire  of  fertUe  lands.  In 
States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  day.  Two  and 
three  crops  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  No, 
360,  NorfoU,  Virginia. 


Particulars  on  request.  Stock  and  general  farms.  Country  Estates 
in  cultured  communities.  Send  for  specification  blank.  Franklin 

Steams,  Box  37,  Glenallen,  Va. _ 

ISa  ACRES  In  sight  of  Richmond,  Va.  $95.00  per  acre.  Half  price 
of  lands  adjoining.  Suburban  farm  admirably  suited  u>  dairying, 
fruit,  trucking  and  general  farming.  Unusual  bargain.  Address: 
K.  T.  Crawley.  Owner,  Box  870.  Richmond,  Va. 


LOOK  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — what's  in  store  for  you?  Would 
a  pretty  home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  income  every  year  app^  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
orchard  tracts  planted  with  500  apple  tree< — which  will  cost  you 
a  few  dollars  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  insure  your 
future  home  Income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
book  22.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company.  Waynes¬ 
boro.  Virginia. _ 

CHOICE  VIROINIA  FARMS  ALONO  THE  C.  &  O.  RY. 
As  low  as  $15.00  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  win¬ 
ters,  nearby  Eastern  markets.  Write  to-day  forTllastrated  book¬ 
let  "Country  Life  In  Virginia.”  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address 
K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt..  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  Room  1004,  Richmond.  Va. 


WASHINGTON 


$a.M«,0$«  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  CONSUMERS  for  Chelan 
County's  apple  crop  this  year.  Snug  fortunes  being  made  from  ten- 
acre  orchard.  Our  young  orchards  on  the  old  Wapato  Indian 
reservation  lands  are  conceded  the  choicest  In  Chelan  District. 
Buy  one.  beindependent  for  life,  and  live  on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
lAke  Chelan.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet.  Swalwell-Swartout 
Company,  1716  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash.,  or  Chelan,  Wash. 


LAND  INSPECTOR.  Competent  examination  made,  and  advice 
as  to  Values  anywhere  In  the  South.  Highest  references.  Earl 
Stubbledeld.  Vaughan.  Mias. 


SOUTHEAST 

“WONDERFUITOPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEElCEBr: 

fVAMhrl  4n  *Ka  kletiitKAmo*  amx  mX.  ^wtrw  a  Isa  *>  -i._.  < 


In  cottoo,  apples,  nuu.  truck,  iwultry,  dairyintt.  live  st^k  » 
Climate  congenial  and  healthful;  plenty  of  rain,  no  , 

severe  winters.  Send  for  homeseekers'  low  rato<  and  free 
tion  to  “Southern  Field.”  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  India^ 
Agent,  Room'  28,  Washington.  D.  C. 


I  OWN  ANDOFFER  FOR  SALE  THE  BEST  TRACToFLANA 
In  Texas  for  Investment  or  colonisation.  4475  acres,  evtrr  hw 
tillable.  Prairie  land  price  $15  acre.  R.  Haddaway,  Sutloa  KaT 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. _ _  _  ' 

FRUIT  RANCH  SACRIFICEDr~FThw  In  Rio  OrandTDiu 
Never  snows.  Value  with  buildings,  fruit,  crops,  stock,  la^ 
etc.,  over  $25,000;  for  $15,000  with  $5,000  down,  balance  on  vS. 
Box  14  U,  Donna.  Texas. 

SELLINd  LIKE  HOT  CAKES— Town  lots  at~Tar«M« 
Texas,  will  make  money  for  Investors.  Let  us  prove  It  to  na 
Write  for  our  free  booklet — "An  American  Garden  of  Eden.”  E 1 

Dickinson  A  Co.,  Ban  Anmnlo^Tnas. _ 

WICHITA  FALLS.  T^AS7l8~rapldly  burning  tbemaaiiSaw 
Ing  metropolis  of  the  southwest.  Many  new  plants  In  operatloa  M 
under  construction,  attracted  by  real  advantages.  You  may  itu 
some  other  point  better  located  for  your  purpose,  but  you  caa't  km 
until  you  get  the  farts  about  Wichita  Falls.  Home  industd  b  btM 
protected  In  Texas  than  any  other  State.  Reliable  informatba  ■ 
request,  inquiries  not  made  public.  Chamber  of  Commetee,  Bot  t 

HOMESEEKERS 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


“WATCH  US  QROW"  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley.  Ueg 
Pines.  Beautiful,  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Hsnm 
largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  Yot  b 
steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost  ■ 
fevers,  no  irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soli  for  growing  oniga. 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  toe 
enough  to  make  you  Indepmdent  In  a  few  yean.  W  rite  to^kt 


few  yean.  Write  today  kt 


Isle  of  Pines  Co,,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEY-MAKINQ  FARMS;  f?  STATES:  one  to  1000 arretSN 
to  $50  an  acre;  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  inOi 
quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35.  free.  E.  A.SUisl 

Farm  Agency.  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St..  New  Y'ork. _ 

WRiTE^E  TO-DAY  an^llrlll  tell  you  of  the  remarkable nibo 
advertlsen  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advertlihg 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Addna 
E.  D.  Diiryea,  Classlfled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magazine,  NewYort. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PICTURES 


POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
In  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  6  ex  nim  develop^  free  to  new 
customen  with  advice.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film  Faults,”  sample 
Velox  print  for  2  cents.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn,  Maas. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  AND  PRINTED.  Brownie  No.  2.  lOc.; 
othen  up  to  and  Including  4x5,  15e.  Printing  2sxSt4,  2Hx4H,  2He. 
each;  3Hx3t4,  SKzdx,,  3e.  each;  4xA  3ux5l4  and  Postals  4e.  each.  Write 
price  list.  Coster  Photo  Supply  Oo..  21  E.  8th  StreeL  Holland,  Mich. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roU  any  size.  Prints  2hx3;«, 
3c.;  2Hx4K.  3.Sx3H.  314x414,  4c.;  314x514,  4x5,  5e.;  Postals  Sc. 
Prompt  returns,  First  class  work.  Two  Olms  printed  tree  as  sample. 
J.  A  Sche^,  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  lu. 


SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  CAMERA— WE'LL  EXCHANGE  IT 
for  a  new  one.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks,  Century,  Premo  and  Gra- 
flet  Cameras.  For  3c.  In  stamps,  we  will  send  you  our  big  catalogue 
and  Bargain  List  “E.”  Gloeckner  A  Newby  Co.,  171  Broadway ,N.Y. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roU;  all  slies.  Velox  PM. 
Brownies  3e.;  314x314,  3x,x414,  4c.;  4x5,  3a,  5e.  Send  two  negstlya 
and  we  will  print  them  tree  as  a  sample  of  our  work;  we  are  w 
specialists,  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  evv  sad. 
Cole  A  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


BEST  STEEL  HULL  LAUNCHES.  We  build  the  best  sig-sag 
double  riveted  steel  hulls  on  the  river.  Our  own  original  model 
30  ft.  16  gauge  steel  hull  Is  simply  a  beauty.  Finished  in  hard  oiled 
oak  with  four  cylinder  35  h.  p.  Northway  engine  with  latest  Remy 
magneto  easily  makes  12  miles  against  and  19  miles  with  current  per 
hr.  on  Miss,  river.  Price  complete  without  top  $500.00.  Other 

sties,  too.  Rosedale  Machine  A  Supply  Co.,  Rosedale.  Mla«. _ 

MEN  WANTED— For  Auto  Balesnen.  Demonstrators  and 
Drivers.  Our  graduates  In  big  demand.  We  supply  men  to  Btx 
Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  for  Free  Book. 
Practical  Auto  School,  70  E.  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES— MOTOR  CYCLES— 
LAUNCHES— AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION 


MOTORCYCLE  M A N U A L— Construction  and  operatloa 
motorcycle  fully  described  and  Illustrated:  complete  trouble  cam- 
125  pages:  doth  bound.  50  cents  postpaid :  paper  covers  25  tarn. 
Motorcycle  Manual,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  Y  ork. _ 

AUTOMOBILES  $$•  UP.  Motorcycles  $20  up.  GuarMt^ 
tor  one  year,  shipped  freight  prepaid.  Largest  stock, 
prices  In  the  world.  E.  E.  King,  Aulomobile  Broker.  217  WM 
125th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  64m 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


WE  NEED  CAPABLE  SALESMEN.  We  pay  radh  commUxlun 
M  IS  U  00  order.  We  have  salesmen  who  have  been  with  us 
SariOysars.  That  proves  we  treat  them  well  and  they  are  making 
It  you  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Wm.  Wood  &  Cum- 
P«7  POOL  K  51  KUth  Ave.,  New  Yura.  108  years  In  business. _ 


AGENTS— ARE  YOU  READY?  Why  peddle  books  or  canvass? 
W  e  have  u  man-sized  proposition  for  you.  The  Mogul  Chemical  Fire 
Extinguisher.  It  sells  as  big  as  Its  name.  No  picayune  profits  fur 
you,  but  real  Big  Money  on  every  sale.  Write  fur  liberal  plan  and 
territory.  Mogul  Fire  Extinguisher  Co..  Dept.  3,  Cincinnati.  O. 


12  li  IS  OUR  AOENTS'  PRICE  on  the  best  S7.50  vacuum  clean- 
j  ^s«  Territory  going  fast.  We  re  got  'em  all  on  the  run. 
WtMQulek^ 


Geo.  Ada^s.  000  Cambridge  Bldg..  Chicago,  Ills. 


'lETonT,  ENERGETIC  MEN  AND  WOMEN  wanted  every- 
sMtlo  take  subscriptions  tor  Modern  Electrics — the  popular  Clee¬ 
se  neper.  Illustrated,  non-technlcal,  valued  In  every  household. 
pmsMot,  agreeable  work  with  big  profits  tor  you.  Write  at  once 
J^oor  plan  and  liberal  oiler.  Modern  Electrics,  206  Fulton  8t.,  N.Y'. 


iQENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BEC051E  SALES  mana- 
m  lot  our  goods.  Fast  offlee  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars 
I^wmolefm.  One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1,  Baltimore.  Md. 
TOENTS— YOUR  PROFITS  SIO  on  eacirsaie^of^t he” Kot ten 
Msat^  one  |<erson  Suction  Cleaner.  Permanent  Income  and  pr»- 
wHd  Utrltory  tor  hustlers.  No  canvassing,  peddling,  but  a  hlgh- 
(tatbudoM  proposition.  Not  sold  In  stores:  backed  by  18-ycar- 
lUaiapaoyf  Light  weight,  absolutely  practicable.  Kotten  Mtg. 
r»  10  Church  St..  New  Y'ork.  See  Dun's  or  Bradstreefs. 
^MANUFACTURER  OF  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES  WANTS 
inanrlally  respoasible  man  to  manage  Branch  ufllre. 
Mat  have  exceptional  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Ad- 
WmBoi  451,  DetrolL  Mich. 

WE  PAY  YOU  $2.00  A  DAY  AND  EXTRA  LIBER  AL  cumiuls- 
gai  to  take  orders  tor  toilet  preparatioas,  Rogers  silverware, 
losataln  pens,  razors,  and  fully  guaranteed  Jewelry.  You  make 
■la  at  ihiht,  giving  your  customers  choice  of  many  valuable  pre- 
■SUM.  We  give  you  extra  catalogs,  allow  cretlit  and  share  with 
M  the  profits  on  each  of  your  orders.  We  offer  agents  the  big- 
■■I  ■oaev-maklng  proposition  In  America.  Now  Ls  also  the  l>est 
asna  to  ^1  our  big,  new  line  of  fully  guaranteed  holiday  goods, 
■ssUfully  Illustrated  In  expensive,  large  catalog  free  to  agents. 
Write  today.  Best  Mfg.  Co.,  51  Ontario  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


AMBITIOUS.  WIDE-AWAKE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  SELL 
big  money  saver.  Every  home  need.s  It.  Vossor  Cement  mends 
IH-rmanently  glass,  crockery,  furniture,  leather.  Ivory,  etc.  Noth¬ 
ing  too  delicate.  Large  profits  easily  earned.  Main  nr  side  line. 
Write  lor  full  particulars.  Voss  Supply  Co..  665  St.  John's  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  LARGE  WELL-KNOWN  COMPANY  ABOUT  TO  SPEND 
SIOO.UOO  oil  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign  requires  the  services 
of  a  bright  man  or  woman  in  each  town  and  city.  The  work  Is  easy , 
pleasant  and  highly  respectable  and  no  previous  experience  U  neecs- 
.sary.  We  will  pay  a  gixHl  salary  and  offer  an  unusual  opportunity 
lor  advancement,  to  the  person  who  car.  furnish  good  references. 
In  addition  to  this  salary,  we  offer  a  Maxwell  Automobile,  a  Ford 
Automobile  and  over  StlODO  in  prizes  to  the  representatives  doing 
the  best  work  up  to  December  31.  In  your  letter  give  ace  and 
references.  Address,  Ira  B.  Robinson,  Advertising  Manager, 
302  Medford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOOK  AHEAD— BUILD  UP  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS. 
Canvassing  agents  with  good  articles  get  into  the  homes  and  their 
trade  sticks.  We  want  such  as  local  agents  tor  our  popular,  widely 
advertised  lighting  proposition.  Big  home  seller.  Hasgio  competi¬ 
tion.  Helps  sell  other  lines.  We  give  large  proflls.  exclusive  territory, 
absolute  protection.  Much  territory  already  taken.  A'ours  may  not 
be.  Look  this  up  at  once.  Angle  Mfg.  Co..  344  W.  3.3rd  .st..  New  York. 

AOENTS  MAKE  500  PER  CENT.  SELLI  NTT^'Noxelty' S=lgn 
Cards."  Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy 
In  large  quantities.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  Sullivan  Co., 

1336  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago.  Ill.  _  _ 

SALESMEN — Protectetl  territory  and  big  commissions  to  active 
hustling  men  to  sell  an  established  guaranteed  line.  (:eni:lnc  de¬ 
mand.  Line  sells  to  dry  goods  and  general  supply  house?,  etc. 
Eastern  States  Co.,  417  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


HUSTLINO  AOENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Biilury  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profits.  Postal 
IriMi  portleulars.  Dept.  B,  Hale  A  Kavanek.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


m’i  PROFIT.  OLIDINO  CASTERS.  NEW.  NO  ROLL- 
■1  WoD't  Kratch.floors.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets,  hotels  .50  to  .500. 
Oat  k.,  sM  10c.  to  35c.  Nolseles.s.  Anyone  can  attach.  Save 
caoMs  and  furniture.  Exclusive  territory.  .Samples  4c.  Ever- 

Irie  Cuter  Co..  20A  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y. _ 

FERMANEN'T,  profitable  employment  for  earnest,  hustling  men 
ltd  women  everywhere.  Sell  "Crossing  the  Centuries"  to  blgh-cla.ss 
kaat  tad  offices.  Pleasure  to  demonstrate:  orders’sure.  Genuine 
deaiad.  Write  lor  plan.  Educational  Associates.  Springfield,  Ma.ss. 


AOENTS — Sell  Perfection  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  The  best  seller 
hrChriamas.  Big  profits.  We  pay  transportation  charges  on  all 
■daa  Write  tor  attractive  terms.  The  Perfection  suk  Hosiery 
lUh,  Dept.  A  1, 1218  Allegheny  Ave.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

""every  WOMANWANTS  one— The  "Ha^^  Glrl'^Automatlc 
WiW  and  Skirt  Supporter.  Sells  Instantly.  100' ,  profit.  25  cents 
if^  Afent's  Terms  and  Outfit  or  Write  to-day  for  free  particulars. 
Happy  w  Mtg.  Co..  Dept.  27,  230  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y'. 

CARION  PAPER  as  a  (Me  line  will  pay  agents  weekly  a  com- 
MMm  of  S3  1-3  *0 .  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Exclusive  propo- 
Mm,  two  yean  contract.  Whitfield  Carbon  Paper  Works,  33 
BMItMSt..  New  York. 


AOENTS— OUR  FAMILY  NEEDLE  CASE  U  a  wonderful 
■Rw;  SOO  to  500  per  cent,  profit.  Talking  unnecessary :  our  copy- 
mMsd  "Trust  Scheme "  Envelopes  do  the  work.  Particulars  and 
pa  annu  propo.sltlon  tree.  Send  lOc.  tor  a  25e.  sample  contaln- 
■(  US  eeeales.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale.  Paty 
HmteOo..  210  Union  Sq.,  Somerville.  Maas. _ 

SIDE  LINE— ROAD  OR  CITY,  WE  TRAIN  MEN  TO  SELL 
w  rradnet.  Write  requesting  territory.  Sales  course  tree.  Ad- 
ff  Helei  Manager,  Bird-Archer  Company.  New  York  City, _ 

SION  AGENTS— PAINTERS:— Something  new  and  better. 
AWwelo  ready-made  Gold  and  Sliver  I.etters.  21  kinds,  easily  ap- 
Make  big  money  lettering  store  windows  and  .selling  snark- 
cwrolpped  glass  name-plates.  Catalogue  and  sample  letter  Free. 
Atmtto  sign  Co..  2657  S.  Clark  8t..  Chicago. 


A^TS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  selling  Error-Proof  Speed  Keys, 
■»  world's  first  real  typewriter  key  Improvement.  Every  type- 
™jruw  a  live  prospect.  Used  b^■  I'.  8.  Government  and  biggest 
"JPatlons  everywhere.  Operators  all  want  them.  lasure  sp^ 
5**55!P*ey.  Save  eyesight,  stationery,  rlhlwas  and  platen.  Agents 
SiMikhmastIc.  Write  quick  for  territory.  Tntewrlter  Speed 
atyOo.,  85  W.  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

^everybody  WEARS  CLOTHES.  Send  for  great  agent's 
Jjy«2on.  Men*«  clothlni;.  alAo  drei»  Roods  at  Mil!  Prlcc.s.  Llb- 
for  men  and  women.  Home  Woolen  Mills, 
y  w..  Chambersburg.  Pa.  ^Eat.  1840.) 


■iSJJARE  LOOKING  FOR  MORE  LONG  GREEN.  You 
"■uem  deserve  It.  and  willing  to  work  for  It.  Our  soap  and  toilet 
■wn  eanbmatlons  have  every  ear-mark  of  being  the  real  Coin 
can  prove  that  they  are.  Write  for  our  convincing 
Davh  Soap  Works.  220  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

^ENTS:  Give  $3.00  automatic  stropper  free  with  every  sale 
■"Wfoods.  New  selling  plan.  Sells  In  home  or  office,  town  or 
2JJRJ-  Write  for  terms  and  free  outfit.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  1723 
84.,  Dayton,  OMo. 


SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL.  Hardenburg's 
famous  line  of  Leather  Goods.  Diaries,  ami  other  Advertl  Ing  Special¬ 
ties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience.  Easy  sales.  satUfiM  cus- 
tumers,  big  commUislons.  A  serious  oiler  for  hustling  salesmen.  No 
canvassers.  H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co.,  66  Centre  St.,  New  Y  ork. 


AGENTS  OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS:  no  capital  needed: 
steady  Income  selling  our  new  changeable  .signs,  gold  and  r  liver 
letters:  In  demand  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue.  Climax 
Novelty  Co.,  702  Gay  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS — New  "Colonial"  10-plece  .Aluminum  Set.  An  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunity.  The  aluminum  trust  prices  sma.shed.  A  fortune  for 
you  In  next  six  months  with  this  special.  Housekeepers  wild  over  It — 
don't  delay  a  minute.  DundeeMfg.  Co..  4r>aCliauney  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. — Local  or  Traveling  Sale.smcn  making  small  towns  to 
handle  our  new.  attraetlve  pocket  .side  line.  Quick  shipments, 
prompt  commission,  no  collecting.  State  territory  covered.  For 
particulars  address,  G.  A.  Johnson.  210  SIgel  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  WIZARD  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS  AND  TABLE  LAMPS 
represent  the  acme  of  perfection  In  artificial  lighting.  Lami>s  arc 
lit  with  an  ordinary  match,  as  conveniently  as  city  gas.  One-fourth 
the  cost.  For  further  particulars  and  agency,  address  The  Nagcl- 
Chase  Mfg.  Co.,  148  W.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
selling  my  great  number  of  imported  specialties  listed  In  my  big 
Illustrated  catalogue.  Contains  many  rare  and  exceptional  money 
makers.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Joseph  Gluck.  621  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over“^J)00  protected 
pmitlons  in  U.  8.  .service.  More  than  40.000  vacancies  everj-  year 
There  It  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous  pay.  life¬ 
time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-6.  No 
obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  AM  HELPING  MORE  GOOD,  SQUARE  MEt^t^ndepemT- 
enee  than  any  other  man  on  earth.  Will  give  you  exclusive  sale  of 
the  best  floor-cleaning  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  will  ship 
you  a  stock  of  them  without  a  cent  in  advance.  Stevens  Incorpo¬ 
rated.  1357  River  St.,  Aurora.  rilinoLs. 


WANTED — Salesmen  to  represent  standard  medical  books  tophj's- 
telans  only:  we  have  just  issued  and  have  now  In  preparation  many 
new  books  that  arc  meeting  with  pronounced  favor:  successful 
books  mean  successful  salesmen,  good  income,  agreeable  and  perma¬ 
nent  employment.  .Address  with  fullest  details  and  business  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  B.  Llpplneott  Company,  P.  O.  Box  1579,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WE  WANT  ONE  SELLING  AQENT  IN  EACH  TOWN  to  repre- 
sent  the  Magic  Eleelrle  Suction  Cleaner.  This  Is  a  high-grade  propo¬ 
sition — for  high-grade  men  only,  that's  really  worth  while  Investlga- 
ring._  Rosenfteld  Yffg.  Company.  10  Abingdon  Square.  New  Y'ork. 

OUR  DEVICE  ON  AN  UMBRELLA  DOUBLES  ITS  LIFE— 

Startls  against  loss.  Clip  ad.  send  price — ICe.  to  our  depository 
d.  Bank  A  Trust  Co.  for  sample.  Snaps  on  rod.  Big  money  easy. 
Everj  body  buys.  International  Distributing  Co..  Richmond.  Va. 
""iNCOM'eHnsURANCE:  SOMETHINQ  NEwT^Llberal,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issu^  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
aces  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  S25  weekly  for  sickness  or 
Inlurles,  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  310.  $2000  Acci¬ 
dental  Death.  $15  weekly  for  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cost  $5. 
Midland  Casualty  Co., Reg.Dept .,134.5  Insurance  Exehange.ChIcago. 

AOENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  today  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


AQENTS— GET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something  no  one  dse 
sells.  Permanent,  proOtable  business.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales 
Manager,  6140  Sycamore  St.,  ClncinnaU,  O. 

AGENTS— PORTRAITS  3Sc„  FRAMES  15c,.  Sheet  PlcturOB 
Ic.,  Stereoecoites  25c..  Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  Samples  and 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Uept.  1036,  1027  15  .  Adams 
St.,  Chicago,  m. 

~UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  QuJify  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mail  for  any  (.tvll  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  tor  free 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

~AOENTS  FOR  OUR  UNEQUALLED  LINE  OF  LADIES' under- 
garmenu.  waists  and  sweaters  direct  from  manufacturer:  exceptional 
opportunity.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Empire  Ladles  Wear  Co.. 
Dept.  D,  16  E.  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITABLE 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell 
guaranteed  sweaters,  shlru,  pecktles,  underwear  and  hosiery  direct 
from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  8, 
Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,' sUverlng  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 
Redmond,  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Maas. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commlnlons  being 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  GreenOeld,  Ohio. 


HUSTLERS  ARE  MAKING  BIG  MONEY  with  the  Fullei^the 
best  and  quickest  selling  line  of  sanitary  household  brushes  made. 
Write  now.  Catalog  free.  Sample  outdt.  Fuller  Brush  Co..  9 
Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.  Conn.  Western  Branch.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

AGENTS— 250%  ProOt.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  Sells  like 
wild  Ore.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample. 
H.  Mathews.  1923  Third  St..  Dayton.  Ohio. 

LGCAL  AGENTS  FOR  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  hustler.  In  unoccupied  territory,  to  connect  with 
established  bouse  manufacturing  high  grade,  complete,  staple  line, 
having  strong  selUng  qualities,  and  build  up  a  permanent  and  lucra¬ 
tive  business.  Wells  Multicopy  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. 


AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  Ught-welght,  double 
■action  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Duplexo  Co.. 

106  So.  5th  at.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _ _  _ 

f#g%  PROFIT — Your  opportunity.  Act  Now.  Buyers  every¬ 
where  for  our  U.  8.  Fire  Extln^lsber.  Low  cost.  Fast  seller.  Sure 
proOts.  Exclusive  territory.  District  managers  wanted.  United 
Mfg.  Co.,  1136  Jefferson.  Toledo.  O. 

General  agen'T” pgr  exclusiye^erritory  t^ 

■ell  our  $1000  Accident  Policy;  I>ays  $1000  Death  and  $7.50  weekly 
benent  for  $1.00  per  year:  Best  policy  ever  Issued,  easy  seller; 
Liberal  Commissions:  $250,000  deposited  with  State.  "Underwrit¬ 
ers,”  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LITTLE  GIANT  LIFT  AND  FGRCE  PUMP.  Saves  plumber's 
bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  In  waste  pipes.  Absolute  monopoly. 
Ox  you  for  life.  If  you  are  a  producer,  write  for  our  new  agent's 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  ElO.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


YGU  CAN  MAKE  $$$$$$  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Non-aleoboUc  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.:  save  consumer  80%.  Perma¬ 
nent  buslnesB  In  home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
l»ltkln  A  Co.,  117  Redd  St.,  Newark.  X.  Y. _ 

SALESMEN — ^To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists' 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatdoot 
and  lard  oU  as  a  slae  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  IToducts 
Co..  63-64  Wade  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  O. 


TREMENDOUS  INCOME  ran  be  made  adling  surety  safety 
cranks  to  motor  car  owners.  Retails  at  $ia00;  lightning  seller:  big 
commissions.  You  set  commissions  on  all  sales  coming  direct  from 
your  territory.  G.  H.  Williams,  Counselman  BuUdlng.  Chicago. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  fine  tallor-ms<to^ 
Just  tor  showing  It  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Sllpon  Kalncoath!!« 
Could  you  use  a  few  dollars  a  day  tor  a  Uitle  spare  time'*  ruin  ' 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  Job.  Write  at  once  and  get  bcuS 
samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  otter.  Banner  TaUorlnsrw 
pany.  Dept.  689,^ Chicago.  ^ 

AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS.”  DRESS  goods; 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  $50  to  $100.  £:as)  work  vrT 
perlence  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  ManulactntS 
Company,  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWEEP  IN  THE  $  $  $  WITH  OUR  “WUNDER-BROOM  '- 
made  of  India  Baaslne.  Superior  to  finest  broom-cum.  AbsoioMr 
new.  C.  Krebs,  2267  Archer.  Chicago.  —ssiuj 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EYERY  CDUNTY  to  sell  theTraniS. 
ent  Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Big  commlssloos  paid.  Extravatasth- 
comes  being  earned  by  active  agents.  Write  for  terms  toshr 
Novelty  CuO^  Co.,  20  Bar  St..  Cri  -.'on,  Ohio. 

AGENTS:  THE  •'NU^FANTZ''  CREASEK.  Creasa  troutn 
sleeves,  removes  wrinkles,  etc.  Aluminum  self-healing  outot  tUa 
worth  $25  year:  adds  $100  to  appearance.  Nets  $1.25  per  £ 
hustlers  make  big  money  every  day.  Ask  for  "Nu-l’anti  Pakmia 
ship,"  tree  to  agents.  Addrtes  Racine  CTeaser  Co.,  4l8l  si.  KacliK.1IK 

AGENTS.  Cost  2c.,  sell  25c.  Window  letters  you  ran  pota 
with  a  roUer.  Postal  brings  free  mounted  samples.  Enatwam 
Letter  Co.,  2498  MUwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 


NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIYE  BEATER  sells  In  every  bo^ 
beating  blades:  beats  eggs:  cream  Instantly;  users  say  "the  bcaisg 
aU  time  for  all  purpoees:”  sensational  success:  big  money:  stM. 
United  Royalties  Corporation.  42  D.  Broadway.  New  York  Cky. 

YGUR  SALES  GUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE 
tiers.  Men  buy  on  sight.  Only  device  that  sclentltlcally  BomoI 
Strops  any  raaor — old  style  or  safety.  Gives  correct  diagonal  Hnb. 
Famous  Rubirundum  Honing  Strop  In  every  machine.  8oM  ■ 
money-back  guarantee.  IbOVr  protlt.  Write  quick  for  partinlat 
Sales  M anager,  707  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton.  Ohio. _ 

JUSTOUTI  tl  SELF-HEATED  ALCOHOL  IRON.  GnaM 
dollar  article.  Territory  and  credit  samples  ready.  Safety  Im 
Co.,  Derby.  Conn. 


SALESMEN  calling  on  Dept.,  Drug.  Hardware.  Sporting  Gotlt 
Jewelry  Stores,  etc.,  to  sell  our  full  line  of  Vacuum  Bottles,  In 
Carafes,  etc.  Liberal  commission  paid.  Our  men  make  big  moKi 
every  week.  Season  Just  opening.  The  Caloris  Company,  fill 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  EASILY  MAKE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
Interfering  with  your  present  occupation,  address  at  once,  Dedii, 
Scribner's  Magaxlne,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AGENTS:- NEW  FIBER  HGME  BROOM;  COSTS  samea 
good  broom;  outlasts  four;  sold  only  by  agents.  Guaranteed.  Hi¬ 
ker  Mop  Co.,  1212  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HAYE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  BY  EARNING  MONEY  OF  YOU! 
own  through  the  Clover  Club.  Thousands  of  girls  and  women  la  il 
walks  of  life  are  following  the  advice  given  In  "The  Guide  to  Moaey- 
vllle."  Copy  sent  free  upon  request.  No  obligations  incunedln 
Inquiring.  Write  before  bedtime  to-night.  Address.  Secretary  tl 
the  Clover  Club.  Helen  Hathaway,  The  Delineator.  New  York.  _ 
EARN  BIO  M0”NEV”WEEKLY.  selling  Collection  Cabiaeutt 
merchute.  Retails  for  $7. .50:  your  profit  $4.50.  No  competltlca 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  mans. 

Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

SALESMEN: — Here  Is  a  specialty  that's  the  last  word  In  kanb 
olDce  utilities.  Good  for  big  money  every  day.  If  you  only  kail 
try.  Let  your  sub-agents  help  make  a  big  thing  out  of  this  tor  y« 
A.  Lowell  Mfg.  Co.,  258  Broadway,  New  York.  _ 


POSITIONS  NOW  OPEN.  $90  Mo.  Steady  Work.  Clvll^ 
vice,  normal,  academic,  businees.  law,  real  estate,  auto,  ei 
courses  taught  by  mall.  For  "Scholarship"  or  Free  "CTv 
Manual.”  address  Carnegie  College.  Rogers.  Ohio. 


» I U  JjlW' 


we  want  your  services  for  high-grade  specialties.  »e  pay  njaa 
commissions  and  give  valuable  asnstance  by  correspondence.  CMM 
A  How  e.  2.50  Front  StreeL  New  York  City.  _ 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formeriy  • 
Magasine  Representative  had  only  one  Magazine  to  sell.  Now  na 
and  women  represent  live  wrldely-dlfferent,  easy-selling  Mawnim 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions* 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards,  t* 
Magasine  buslneas  la  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractlm  w 
profitable.  It  costs  you  nothlrut  to  get  the  details  If  you  ^te  UHW 
to  Everybody's  Magasine.  Spring  A  Macdougal  Sts.,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

LADY  WANTED  to  Introduce  Dress  Goods.  Hdkfs.  and 
eoats.  Make  big  money  weekly.  Best  line — lowest  prii  ui  nm 
through  agents  only.  No  money  required.  New  Fall  pattersn  ■»• 
ready.  Samples  and  case  free.  Standard  Dress  Goods  Ca. 
87-M,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

SALESLADY  I N  EYERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Psriota* 
otberwrlse  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  storea 
proposition.  References.  expCTlenoe,  etc.  Wade  Corset  CO-  r*x 
Avenue  A  130tb  St.,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  of  visiting  your  dealer. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


district  MANAQER  wanted  to  open  office,  employ  sub- 
.Jm  m  do  All  things  needful  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Saver 
Wishing  Machine.  Electrically  operated.  lt*s  the  only 

iioaH  In  atiktinnarv  tiiKa  anH  whirh  has 


for  a  big  Income  In  a  life  position  if  you  have  A-1  references 
tuTmMil  capital.  Address  Saver  Machine  Co.»  Dept.  D,  70-5th 
pJTsw  Yorfc. _ 

YOUI».WORD  ad  in  25  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES  ONLY 
II2S.  Write  tor  list,  full  particulars  and  tree  sample  copies.  F.  L. 

u^.  Drawer  14-E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

~WHY  aTK  OTHERS  FOR  MONEY?  YOU  CAN  FATTEN 
nv  pone  throuxh  your  own  eflorts  In  spare  time.  The  Clover 
(Hbvii  ortanlicd  two  years  ago  by  The  Delineator  to  give  girls  a 
dImsI.  dlgnlAed  way  of  helping  themselves  to  necessities  and 
You  are  eligible  If  you  live  In  the  U.  8.  There  Is  no  other 
MdlUoa.  "Guide  to  Moneyville"  sent  tree.  Why  not  begin  lieing 
aansMleot  at  once?  Write  before  bedtime  to-night  to  Helen 
Hutswsy,  Secretary  the  Clover  Club,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields; 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for  "Point¬ 
ers"  to-day.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  INCORPORATE 


MAINE  CORPORATIONS  accorded  highest  recognition  by 
American  business  and  financial  authorities.  Liberality  combined 
with  safety,  low  cost  and  ease  of  organization  anywhere  are  Important 
factors.  Write;  Me.  Ulv.,  Inter-state  Corp.  Co..  Belfast,  Maine. 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Lean 
Cost,  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  allected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-asaessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arizona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Special  forms  prepared  without  extra  charge.  Stoddard  Incorpora¬ 
ting  Company.  Box  8J.  Phcenlx,  Arizona. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


FATENTSOF  YALUE.  NO  MISLEADING  INDUCEMENTS, 
noipt  service.  Book  of  Advice  and  Patent  Office  Rules  free. 
EkkM  raferences.  Clements  A  Clements,  Patent  Lawyers,  712 
Cwndo  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  tor  patents  pro- 
rnii  tlirougb  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
he.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
LB.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


T  Notdvance  lees.  Inventors  and  manufacturers  brought  together, 
tihible  tnlormatlon  free.  Spellman  A  Smlth.Chamber  of  Commerce 
lUl..  Chicago. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
iniTe  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
ad  tsfsrted  cases  solicited.  Book  srlth  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
jlfirra.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
hr  me  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
Pitenta  and  "What  to  Invent,”  srlth  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Fanied  and  Prizes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
anired  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INYENTORS’  EXHIBITION.  St.  Louis  Coliseum, Nov.  11-16 
We  can  represent  at  this  exhibition  a  limited  number  of  promising  In¬ 
ventions.  If  you  desire  to  put  your  patent  before  Investors,  write  for 
particulars.  Western  Engineering  Bureau,  Victoria  Bldg..  St.  Louis. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  A  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
York — Branch  Office  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  DESIGNS  AND  COPY- 
ligbts.  Booklet  containing  full  Information  furnished  on  request. 
Langdon  Moore  (formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office),  Suite  812. 
600  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  S*,0«0  OFFERED  FOR  CERTAIN 
Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  In¬ 
vent."  Sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chuidlee  A  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys.,  935  F  St.,  Wa^lngton,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY^  Advlc^^d^books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Mnd  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


iiwiijl 


SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  MACHINES.  EYERY  ma- 
riilnt  poaonally  selected  by  me  and  every  part  guaranteed.  Late  Im- 
Rovomta  Free  trial  anywhere.  Rental  applied  to  purchase  price. 
S^lo^Spe^  PrlcelLlst.W.A.Whltehead.lfeN.  LaSalle  8t..Chlcago. 

typewriters  rebuilt  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
■akhK  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible”  typewriters,  Olivers, 
tmltnrooda  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
•t  apedally  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
M  machine  nreferred  furiilslied  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
CaiAlot  T.  ’rypewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-38  W. 

lake  St..  Chicago.  lU. 


standard  makes,  like  new.  Low  as  $10,  get  one  now  save  difference. 
Write  for  special  price  list  No.  14.  We  pay  expressage,  allow  three  days' 
trial.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  235  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

3  PENNIES  a  day.  one  dollar  a  month  buys  a  standard  type¬ 
writer.  Your  choice  Remington,  Oliver  or  Smith  Premier.  Prices 
lower  than  other  cash  prices.  Perfect  machines  only — guaranteed. 
Typewriter  Installment  Co.,  J,  180  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS.  REMINGTONS  $«.00;  DENSMORES, 
Jewetts,  Yosts  $8.00:  Olivers,  Underwoods  $15.00.  IS  days'  free 
trial  and  five  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Dept.  F.  45,  215  West  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


make  money  writing  short  STORIES,  or  for  news- 
Pleasant  spare  time  or  regular  work  for  you.  Big  pay. 
W  lor  free  booklet.  Tells  how.  United  Press  Syndicate.  San 
^Yanebeo,  Calif. 


T  BUY  THAT  BOOK.  We  loan  standard  books  by  mall. 
I®*  ^  buy  or  return  them.  We  plan  short  courses  of  reading  for 
yon  Iree.  Self-help;  business:  health;  house,  home  and  field; 


w.  Buujccia  ui  wmeu  lULcrvBtw.  v/iicumm  auowv^abv 

l*®fary,  123,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

Many  rejected  manuscripts  simply  need  expert  revision  to  make 
S5™  kvallable.  This  I  can  give,  securing  results  that  count.  Such 
55?  Appleton  publish  my  books,  and  I  have  bera  editor  for  a 
oamg  m^aalne.  Increase  your  profits  by  having  an  agent  handle 
Wurwork.  Address:  Iklltor.  Box  4L.  435  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 

die  TO-DAY  and  I  erlll  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classlfled  Advertising. 
jpJ*y**lp  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
a.  D.  Duryea,  Claarified  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  Y ork. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WANTED  MOYING  PICTURE  PLAYS.  You  can  write  them. 
We  show  you  how.  Free  Booklet.  For  single  Ideas  Mfrs.  pay  from 
$10  to  $100.  Our  Ten-lesson  course  complete.  Two  Dollars.  Penn 
Ass'n,  Dept.  C,  Llpplncott  Bldg.,  Phlla..  Pa. _ 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  de¬ 
mand.  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Picture  Schools. 
627  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago. 


WRITE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  you.  Good 
plots  sell  readUy  for  $15  to  $1(X).  Literary  ablUty  not  required. 
F^lculars  free.  American  School  for  Photoplay  Writers,  Dept.  E, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  School  with  the  money-back  guarantee. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  PHOTOPLAY,  by  Herbert  Hoagland.  one 
of  the  men  behind  ^the  Fieres,  tells  you  how.  $1.00  postpaid. 
The  Hannis  Jordan  ^mpany.  Publishers.  32  Union  Square.  East. 
New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS,  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  AT  HOME  a  rapid,  tlrele«  buatneaB  bandwrltlnK  from 
America's  Quest  penman,  tbe  salary  ral'^ina  kind,  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  patronage  and  endorsement,  specimen  and  Illustrated  lo'jrnal 
free.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  F,  492,  Detroit,  Mich. _ 

WRITE  IM  WORDS  A  MINUTE  WITH  ABBREVIATED 
Longhand.  My  new  method,  simpler  than  tbe  simplest  shorthand, 
trM  and  approved  by  thousands.  Your  money  back  if  not  delight¬ 
ed.  Sample  lesson  20e.  Full  particulars  Free.  A.  B.  Weaver, 
Court  Reporter,  Dept.  P,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PARAOON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  in  one  week.  Vsli„kk 
Invention  by  expert  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theotlsL 
In  Government  employ,  bpeed  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  im 
Paragon  Shorthand  College,  New  Orleans,  La.  “*“■ 


AN  ORATORY  COURSE  BY  SENATOR  DEPEW.  SmsTi 
home.  Rules  for  forceful  speaking.  Also  for  development  SiSs 
lungs  and  voice.  Invaluable  for  studente.  business  men 
lawyers.  Easy  monthly  payments.  Write  for  b<K)klet  OLlS? 
continental  University.  W  ashlngton,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  POSTAL  ADDRESSED ITOSHELEN  HATHAWAY.  Secre- 
tao'  The  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  York,  will  bring  you  a 
free  copy  of  "The  Guide  to  Moneyvllle”  the  little  booklet  that  has 
pointed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  girls  In  tbe  right  direction  to 
earn  money  of  their  own.  Why  not  Join  this  happy  band?  Why  not 
earn  money  all  your  own?  No  expense  or  obligations  Incurred. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address,  and  say.  "I'm  Interested.” 


earn  money  all  your  own?  No  expense  or  obligations  incu 
Just  send  your  name  and  address,  and  say,  "I'm  Interested." 

TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— RESORTS 


ualeal  Pieces,  Entertainments  tor  all  Uccaslons.  .Make  Da  Oaf 
arge  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co..  Dept.  7.  ChloSi.^^ 


CLARK’S  ISTH  ORIENT  CRUISE  $4Mup.72daysnew  Cunarder 
"Laconia"  Including  shore  excursions,  guides,  drives,  fees. 
Hotels,  etc.;  the  cheapest.  F.  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  SQUABS.  ETC. 

4J  VARIETIES.  Poultry.  Squab  Breeden,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Ducks, 
Oease,  Turkeys.  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasants, 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  suppUas 
CVwioeue  3  cei^.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E.  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

OET  MORE  EQQS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata- 
iog  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  324.  Milford.  Mass. _ 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Sale  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outQts.  Satlstartlon 
miaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  13. 
Markham.  Va. 


WE  PAY  SI  PER  SET  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH.  Old  gold, 
stiver  and  Jewelry  bought.  Money  sent  at  once.  Mail  yours  to¬ 
day.  Philadelphia  Smelting  A  Refining  Co..  806  Chestnut  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Est.  20  years. 


FOR  THE  UME 

THE  PERFlCT ION  EXTENSION  S H OE  tor  any  person  with 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles,  irons,  etc.,  needed. 
Worn  with  ready  made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet. 
Henry  B.  Loti,  313  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANC‘E”"Pollcles  Bought— We  pay  liicbm caak rdm 
than  tbe  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferretl  dividend  poMs 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  tor  explanatory  booklet.  Clwls 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  Yoi 


BUTTERICK  DESIGNS 

For  Embroidery,  Braiding,  Etc. 

¥ 

This  handsome  publication  gives  the  latest  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Art  Needlework,  Crocheting,  Knitting,  etc.  All  directions 
given.  No  expert  knowledge  needed.  A  boon  to  those  who  sew. 

2Sc  a  Copy  (By  Mail  32c) 

Including  Any  Buttock  Transfer  FREE 

On  sale  by  all  merchants  handling  Butterick  Patterns  and  Publications,  or 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  Butterick  Building  New  York 
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Have  You 

a  Little ‘Fairy  in  Your 

Home  ? 


'^HERE  are  twenty- 
five  delightfully  re- 
\  freshing  baths  in  a 
A  five-cent  cake  of 
1  Fairy  Soap.  C.The 
/  quality  of 


Fair 


could  not  be  improved  if 
we  charged  double  the 
price;  we  would  merely 
add  expensive  perfumes, 
which  do  not  improve  the 
quality.  C.The  shape  of 

/Fairy  Soap  is  oval,  and  fits 
the  hand.  Fairy  Soap 
always  floats  within  easy 
reach.  C.Buy  Fairy  Soap, 
try  it  in  the  bath,  and  you’ll 
never  be  without  it  again. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Hundreds  of  City  Hospital*  and  Public  Schidi 
diacaided  feather  dusters  b^ause  they  scatter  dustW 
gtrms.  Why  ^ould  ym  not  dust  the  easy,  sanitary,  lifltl 
way,  tot^the  dustless  3-in-Ooe  way  7 

Put  a  little  3-in-One  on  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth.  IVi 
wipe  your  mantel.buffet.piano.dininK  table,  any  vnniiM 
or  veneered  surface.  Every  single  atom  of  dost  coUcds 


3-in-One  is  absolutely  free  from  irrease  or  acii 
Positively  will  not  leave  any  residue  on  furniture  to 
off  and  injure  the  most  delicate  dress  fabric.  Will  not  d» 
color  or  stain  the  finest  wood  work. 

3-in-One  is  the  all-around  Household  oil.  Lubiiada 
perfectly  locks,  clocks,  sewing  machines,  and  everyto* 
that  ne^s  oiling.  Cleans  and  polishes  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  Prevent*  rust  on  aB 
metal  surfaces,  indoors  and  out. 

rfi;l  Yaii  Write  today  for  a  gotenni 
I*  rCC  wU  r  Or  1  00«  h^uU  and  the  fn$  dictio* 

ary  that  is  so  helpful  to  housekeeper*.  Get  both  now  1 
Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  3  size  bottles— 10c— Sc-mi 
new  size  H  pint  for  Vi  dollar. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

49  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


ORiatMAL-aENUNIE 


HORLICK'S 


Dtlicious,  Invigorating; 

MALTED  MILK 


I  H  I  ^  In  I  H  ^  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

D’  L  *n  j  I  j  •  .  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Kich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  u  powder.  A  quick  kmcL  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

AvoM  Imitations^ Ask  for  HORLIGK^S ^  Everywhert 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Old  DutcK 
Clearvser 


Cuts  the  Grease 
Like  Magic 


MANY  USES  AND 
FULL  DIRECTIONS 
ON  LARGE  SIFTFR 
CAN  104 


SAVE  25  to  50% 


on  furniture  by  buying  di- 

reel  from  Cincinnati.  You  99.98 

save  all  that  goes  into  the  ^  ••• 

jobber’s  and  retailer’s  rents, 

office  help,  clerk  hire  and  flUIn 

•-oft**  sair 

You  can  see  how  it  ***' 
looks  in  your  own  home, 
because  we  ship  on  ap-  y 

proval  and  cheerfully  refund  96.25 

purchase  price  if  you  are  ***' 

not  entirely  satisfied.  y  ^ 

Send  for  Photographically  Illustrated  Style  Book 

It  show*  only  worthy  furniture  for  middle  claM  home*  and 
better ;  in  Coloniel,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Modern  styles  by 
foremost  desi^ers. 

Send  cash  with  order  for  one  of  these  Genuine  Quartered 
rockers  which  have  spring  seats  and  are  upholstered 
in  Genuine  Leather ;  and  you  will  be  convinced  the  saving 
is  a  real  one. 

(State  if  Mahoganized  Birch,  or  Panne  Plush  is  preferred 
at  same  price.) 

Our  free  style  book  covers  every  room  in  the  house  and 
gives  full  information.  Send  for  it. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


four  old  Safetj^ Razor  pOFF 
blades  resharpened!  liLL 


ni  I R  OF FF R  •  Safety  Razor 

VUIV  VrrEiIV  .  Blades,  send  to  us  with  4c  in  stamps 
to  pay  return  postage  and  we  w  ill  re-sharpen  them  on  a 
GRIFFON  AUTOMATIC  HONE-STROPPER,  just 
i  Kopm  c  that  an  old  blade  re-sharpened  on  a  GRIFFON 
|\  STROPPER  has  an  edge  like  new. 

\\  The  GRIFFON  is  made  in  four  models  which  will 
'»■  V  strop  uiy  known  Safety  Razor  Blade. 

I  Model  A.  For  Ever-Ready,  Enders,  Keen 

Kutter. 

Model  B.^  For  concave  blades,  such  as 

tStar,  Griffon. 

Model  C.  For  GILLETTE  blade.. 

k  Model  D.  For  DURHAM-DUPLEX 
A  Blades. 
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UseOXIDEs/^ZINCPdints 


•yHE  UP-TO-DATE  ARCHITECT 

*  whose  first  consideration  is  for  his 
client,  will  recommend  OXIDE  OF  ZINC 
PAINTS,  properly  made  by  machinery. 
The  evidence  of  their  superior  economy 
and  service  will  convince  any  reasonable 
property  owner. 

Is  your  property  protected  and  adorned 
with  the  right  kind  of  paint — 

Oxide  of  Zinc  Paint? 


We  do  not  grind  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  Oil.  A  list  of 
manufacturers  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 
muled  on  request. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUILDINQ 


55  Wall  Street, 


New  York 


Leads  in  Tone  Onalil y  in  America 


lAtnio^  •  AHii  ibrev  M«rU-knuwa  compuftilion*  lur  pinno* 


IIIL  JOHN  CIIIKCU  COMP.\>V 

laMiaMiasill  turk  Cfosangw 

ilssar**  «>l 

1k«  Ltcrcti  I'saaw  C*v. 


Ke^Jular 

Q)VtytiT 

Special 

S^vlc.s 

Vrt 

troni 

to 

One  of  the  three  great 

( 'ascs 

Pianos  of  the  World 

to 

$15UU 

Send  u»  >our  f^tlcciKin  uf  ibi  ulbt-r  two  tit  tKc 

Order 

worlil,  lu|{t-lKir  «Yilh  ihr  n«n>i-  and  ol  anyone  ihinkin|{ 

ul  Luytn^  M  ptdnu;  or  oili  iKtn  mnil  you  tKLL  a  book  lun* 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


My  dealer  is. 


^i^CusHiON  Finish 


For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 


THE 

Official  Rules 

CARD°6AMES 

HOYLE  UP-TO  OATE 
ISSUED  YEARLY 


SentForIS^inStamps 


Ivory  OR  Air-Cushion  Finish 


Special  Skill  and 
Years  of  Experience 
Have  Developed  Their 
Matchless  Plying  Qualities 
For  General  Play 


U.SPlaying  Card  Co..Cincinnati.U.SA 


Beautiful  Floors 
Are  Easy  to  Have 

when  you  use  the  right  fin¬ 
ish.  Waxed  floors  are  the 
finest,  and  the  one  wax 
which  produces  the  richest, 
most  beautiful  and  most 
durable  finish  is  Old  English 
Floor  Wax.  That’s  because 


iFloor 

max 


contains  more  of  the  hard,  imported,  solid  waxes.  Tltey  make  Old  English  cost  us 
more,  but  they  make  it  go  farther  and  last  longer  thair  any  other  wax  you  can  buy.  Ev. 

This  finish  will  not  show  mars  nor  scratches,  will  not  become  sitcky  and  will 
not  collect  dust.  It  lasts.  >  g 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  brings  out  all  the  beauty  in  your  floors,  fumiriire  or  wood-  P 

work  and  is  very  easy  to  apply.  A  60c  can  will  do  a  large  room.  Prove  it  for  yourself.  ,**  t-ompany 
____  _  _  Send  Booklet  and 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  Book  Free  sample  so  i  can 

**Beauttful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care.  "  Fells  about  y  at^hon^?**'**'  Floor 

FWJuas  N«w  Floor*  Cleanint  and  PolUhine  Finiskins  Furniture 

FUrkiag  Old  Floor*  Care  of  Waxed  Floor*  Interior  Woodwork  ** 

Hardwood  Floor*  FinUbing  Dance  Floor*  Stopping  Crack*  Name . 

Pin*  Roar*  Kitcben,  P  antry  and  RemoTiaf  VarnUh*  ate. 

Bathroom  Floon 

THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO,  . 
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Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
249  Jome*  Street 
Syrocuee,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


“THE  DAINTY  UTTLE  CAKE” 

A  brilliant,  estremel)’  rapid  and  lasting 
poliab  fur  tbe  nalU.  Used  with  or  with- 
out  buffer.  Guaranteed  harmless.  25e 
per  box.  Samples  of  our  manicure  spe-  1 

claltles,  catalog  and  booklet  “WELL.  KIIPT  ] 
>'AIL..S“  sent  tor  4c.  In  stamps.  I 

Lustr-lte  supplies  sold  by  all  dealers.  Used  by  | 
904  of  professional  manicures. 

LVSTR-ITE  HAND  VELVET 

(For  dainty  hands  that  chap) 

77ier/ondmeMfg.(b. 


47  Franklin  Street 


New  York 


Try  a  Kalamazoo  First 

Write  for  Big  Stove  Book  I 


showlnsr  400  Kalamazoo  stoves  at 
reduced  prices— the  new  ranees 
with  glass  oven  doors— tbe  latest 
improvements.  Get  tbe 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

tb«  05  to  ItO  saTfng.  Bhipmeot  mod* 
day  order  comet.  Freight  Frepald. 
ilOOjW  Bank  Bond  Guarantee,  writ# 
fori^talogNalM.  Mention 

Stave  Ca.s 

Ealaaaseo,  MJchifaB 


I A  Kaiameizoe 

Direct  to  You  )!"’'■ 


The  final  decision  of  your  heating  problem  rests  with  you.  Your 
steamfitter  may  help  you  with  suggestions  hut  he  talks  in  techni¬ 
calities  which  you  will  not  understand.  Our  little  Heat  Primer, 

‘‘What  Heat  for  your  House?” 

tells  you  in  plain,  simple  language  what  you  want  to  know  about  heat. 
You  begin  at  the  beginning  and  learn  step  by  step  about  the  different 
kinds  of  heat,  why  some  kinds  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  how  the 
different  systems  work  and  why  the 

I  B  4  Boilers  and 

JT^ IW i  Radiators 

have  been  used  so  extensively  throughout  the  country  for  over  35  years.  You  are 
shown  how  they  will  heat  all  parts  of  your  house  all  the  time  and  why  they  are 
great  coal  savers  and  great  heat  givers.  Send  for  this  little  Primer  today— it’s 

for  yourself. 
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Inddenli 

in  the  life  of  My 
Udy(Pict.No.5) 


Boudoir 


r  An  interesting  book  is  a  delightful  companion.  But  at  ^ 
times  too  much  reading  wearies  the  brain  and  causes 
mental  fatigue  or  a  slight  head-ache. 

At  such  times  “47 11”  Eau  de  Cologne  is  a  relief  and 
a  comfort.  Moisten  the  temples  and  take  a  whiff  from  the 
bottle,  and  you  are  refreshed  and  restored  immediately. 

Iniist  on  “Forty-icTen-eleven’*  —  Avoid  subtUtute*. 

Sold  Everywhere 
4  oz.  bottles,  55c; 
other  sizes,  plain 
and  wicker,  85  c 
to  $3.00. 


Fcrd.  MulhenSy 
No.  4711 
Qlockengasse, 
Cologne  o/R,  Qer. 
U.  S.  Branch  — 
Mulhens  &  Kropff, 
New  York. 


House  Founded 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  Thej'  Are 


MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 
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HMake  Good  in  the  Tightest  Pinch 

"Deters  Cartridges  are  absolutely  reliable — sure  fire,  high 
velocity,  flat  trajectory  and  maximum  killing  power. 

^  There  is  a  PETERS  Cartridge  for  every  standard  make  of  rifle,  revolver 
and  pistol,  including  all  modem  automatic  guns.  Any  PETERS  Cart¬ 
ridge  will  shoot  and  operate  perfectly  in  the  arm  or  arms  to  which  it  is  adapted- 
no  special  combination  necessary. 

Insure  the  success  of  your  Pall  hunt  by  stocking  up  with  PETERS  Ammunition. 

A»k  your  dernier  for  PETERS  and  inoM  on  PETERS 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  enccess  of  the  RtcytrkSm  Piano  proves  that  mnsi  s-Iovers  have  been  qnkk 
to  recognize  its  excellent  qualities.  The  Steger  Institution,  as  in  the  past,  u 
r  determined  to  perpetuate  its  reputation  by  producing  a  piano  of  artistic  worth  and 
offering  it  at  a  moderate  price.  As  an  instrument  of  splendid  musical  sound,  dar* 
able  construction  and  graceful,  refined  designing  it  reflects  the  sincerity  of  this  ambitioa. 


I  Pianos  and  Natural  Player- Pianos 

IJI}}  i  Are  offered  at  attractive  prices — quality  considered. 

I  Most  exacting  methods  of  manufacturing,  the  result  o* 

I  many  years  ot  experience,  and  the  extensive  Steger  pur- 
chasing-power  reduce  remarkably  the  cost  of  each  instru- 
[  ment.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Steger  piano-factories, 

!•  Story  at  8teger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

SUfor  Bldg,  Sirgrr  kten  Catalog  it  a  real  necessity  to  those 

contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  piano 

PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 

Seaire  our  new  catalog—  StFUFT  A* 

it  will  gice  you  valtuibte  in- 

tonnalion.  Literal  allow-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

anoe  made  for  old  piano*.  Steser  Building,  Chicago,  Dlinoi*  a 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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For  Your  Daughter’s  Sake 
Get  This  Free  Booklet 

You  are  about  to  have  your  daughter 
give  the  most  important  years  of  her 
life  to  piano  practice. 

See  to  it  that  she  has  the  world’s 
richest  toned  piano. 


!^evillon  freres 


The  Revillon  Label 


The  Piano  with  the  "Homo"- 
Vibrating  Sounding  Board. 

^hile  the  Haddortf  tone  is  one  ot  the  purest 
ard  sweetest  and  of  highest  sustaining  quality, 
yet  its  supreme  claim  to  lead  the  world  lies  in 
its  wonderful  tone  richness,  in  which  it  surpasses 
every  other  piano. 


The  guarantee  of  reliable  fare 


Toe  feeling  of  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  wearer 
<n  Revillon  Furs  rests  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
•kins  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  style  and  work¬ 
manship.  Our  Miniature  Catalogue  shows  you 
Mnething  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Revillon  Furs. 
Sent  free  writh  name  of  Revillon  dealer  nearest  you. 
Address  Dept.  G. 

REVILLON  FRERES 

19  West  34th  Street  New  York 

Paris  London 


onto 


one 


This  wonderful  Haddorff  tone,  the  “Homo’  - 
tone,  is  becoming  such  a  great  factor  in 
music  that  you  surely  do  not  want  to  remain 
ignorant  of  it.  Write  for  this  booklet  before  you 
make  any  decision  about  a  piano. 

Hadixdrff  Piano  Company 

210  Evaiu  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 
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Buyers  desiring  a  grand  but 
hesitating  at  price  and  space 
requirements  should  examine 
our  latest  model 

PRINCESS  GRAND 

Its  case,  of  dignified  Col¬ 
onial  design,  is  beautifully  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  antique  mahogany. 
Its  tone  is  of  wonderful  vol¬ 
ume  and  rare  musical  charm. 
lyERS  &•  POND  structural 
standards  insure  its  durabil¬ 
ity.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
of  grands,uprights  and  player 
pianos,  and  a  paper  pattern, 
showing  how  the  Princess 
Grand  would  fit  in  your  room. 

>\lierever  in  the  V^nited  Suttt 
have  no  dealer,  we  ship  from  factory  on 
proval.  LibenU  allowances  for  old  pianoi 
in  exchange.  Attractive  easy  payment  plam. 
Write  us  today. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

163  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


We  Need  Salesmen 

If  you  wish  to  sell  a  safe,  reliable  invest-  ^ 


These  2  Great 


BooksWill  Reduce 


IVERS  G  POND  PIANOS 


Going  Build? 


Have  a  Home  of  Your  Own 


are 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


COAL  cost- 

how  TO  REDUCE  IT 


*^>0  Ushion  it, 


Remember  the  big  coal  bills 
of  last  winter?  Coai  prices 
are  higher  this  year.  You 
can  off-set  tliis  increase,  get  more 
comfort  and  avoid  much  labor 
and  annoyance  if  you  equip  your 
furnace  or  boiler  with 

CONTROLLER 

This  automatic  regulator  controls 
dampers  and  drafts— detects  and  acts 
on  the  variation  of  one  degree,  pre¬ 
venting  over-beating  and  fuel  waste. 

With  (he  clock  ettechment  yon 
can  reduce  the  heat  during  sleep¬ 
ing  hours;  and  automaticallyincrease 
L  it  to  the  day  temperature,  and  by  the 
'  time  you  rise  the  Jewell  will  have  the 
house  as  warm  as  toast.  Don’t  wish 
your  house  warm  in  the  morning. 
Buy  a  Jewell  and  have  it  so.  Guar¬ 
anteed  efiBcient  with  any  kind  of  heat- 
ing  plant.  Nothing  to  wear  out.  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  the  book  “The  House  Comfort¬ 
able”— and  folder  with  the  whimsical  story  of  "IMA 
JEWELL”— Both  will  Interest  and  surprise  yon. 
Send  postal  NOW  to 

JEWEU  MFC.  CO..  26  Green  St..  Aabon.N.T. 


We  will  send  you  the  across  ot  our  Associate  Distributor 
■earest  you.  Call  on  him  amd  ask  to  see 

Lhnbert’s  Arts  and  Crafts  Furniture. 
CHARLES  P.  UMBERT  COMPANY 
Oraad  KapUs,  Mleh  Dept.  B  Holland  Hlcb. 
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Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium 

The  ooty  private  lattitotloa  of  mtf* 
altnde  la  the  Uaited  States  for  the 
esclosive  treatroeat  of  Caacer  aad 
other  mali^aat  aad  beai£a  aew 
growths.  Coadacted  by  a  physiclaa 
of  staadlB£.  Bstablisbed  So  years. 


CRESCA  DELICACIES 

Theridim,  choicm  foodi  uliTe  to  every  cEnie  an  le  be  (amd 
uader  the  Creeca  Mark.  ^  For  nore  tbaa  a  quarter  ol  a  oeatury  the 
Cieaca  producti  have  maiaiainrd  a  itaadard  c4  ncAe^cr  ibalbave 
made  them  lynonymour  with  “Food  Qnlily''  by  all  than  who 
appreciate  the  an  of  ine  liviaf. 

lo  our  color  bookiH.  Creeca  Foiei^  I  nacbeoBi,  maay  of  theee 
deSeacin  are  deeeribed  aad  pictuicd.  with  raeaue  aad  ncipet  of 
fanout  chefs:  laailed  oa  recopl  of  2  eeat  staiap. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.Importara.  SSSGreenwicb  St.  J«.  Y. 

The  advertisementa  in  Everybody’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 


>=  Walk  with 
- - '  Confidence  and  Ease 

No  danger  of  slipping  on  wet  sidewalks  if  you  have 
Cat’s  Paw  Rubber  Heels.  That  friction  plug  won’t 
let  you  slip.  Prevents  your  footsteps  from  sounding 
like  a  “gum  shoe”  artist 

Go  to  your  shoemaker  today.  Think  of  the  Black 
Cat  and  ask  for  Cat’s  Paw  Heels.  Cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  kinds.  Wear  longer  and  are  more  resilient 
because  of  extra  quality  rubber. 

The  name 

Well  mail  you  a  Black  Cat  Bangle  Pin  if  you  send  us  ia  ea.y 

the  name  of  your  shoe  dealer 


For  Ike  koleatlfic  aii4  FtfeeUfS 
Treataeat  of 

Cancer 


cAT5^ 

CUSHION  RUBBER. 

^  Attacked  . 


’PA> 

HEELS 

All  Dealers 


FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


Without  the  ute  of  the  Knlft 

Fur  comfUtt  information  addrtu 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN,  M.  0. 

(torwFrij  Drt.  W.E.  Srm  k  Sm) 
North  Adnmt,  ^lumncbuirtlt 


TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 

It  payi  to  |rfve  the  public  what  they  want.  The  maiority  want 
Cat’s  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels.  Order  from  your  )obber  today 
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Foot-Strong — Reinforced  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to  and  including 
the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  line. 

Silk-Soft — Made  of  such  fine  yarns  that 
electric  light  is  needed  to  bring  out  rein¬ 
forcing. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

Cool — A  pair  of  these  socks  weighs  only 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce. 

Durable — The  reinforcing  makes  them  wear 
extra  long. 

Dressy — Made  in  all  the  leading  colors. 
Sizes — From  9’s  to  1 2’s. 

If  unable  to  get  them  from  your  dealer,  order  direct,  giving  size 
and  color. 

Any  quality  $1.00  a  box 

Box  of  4  pairs  guaranteed  4  months 
Box  of  3  pairs  guaranteed  3  months 
Box  of  2  pairs  guaranteed  2  months 

Special— Lightest  weight  guaranteed  gauze  hose  made— 
box  of  3  pairs  guaranteed  3  months. 

Write  us  if  you  have  any  difficulty  locating  a  Bachelors’  Friend 
Hosiery  dealer. 


JOS.  BLACK  &  SONS  CO. 
York,  Pa. 


Q  Lock  speed  is  alt  important. 

^  Cornelf  University  ttmed  our  lock. 

9  Ithaca  lock  operates  in  X  of  a  second. 

J  This  lightning  speed  will  increase  your  score. 
^  Beautiml  Catalog  FREE;  18  grades.  fl7.75  net 
to  Hoo.  list.  ^  Five  bores— 28,  20, 1C,  12  and  10. 
f  Our  SX  lb.  20  bore  is  a  howling  success. 


“THE  WINNER”— Six  Months  Ahead 

Wear  a  different  kind  of  hat  from  “the  other  fellowa.**  “THE  Wl^WER" 
is  sold  only  by  os,  its  originators.  Stores  do  not  have  it.  Of  serviceable 
wool  Chinchifla.  Four  colors:  Lisht  crav.  dark  gray,  dark  brown,  black. 
Would  cost  S3  if  imported.  We  charse  S2  PREPAID.  Money  b^k  if  you 
don’t  like  it.  Order  now~simply  state  sise  and  color,  and  eoclooe  12. 

Write  for  “1912  Fall  Style  Book“-FREE. 
c*  D  C*  IW  U  C\  265  Ar«  h  Street, 

*  JCe  Iw  Ms  Vie  •  f  PhtladelphlUa  Fa. 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


THE  SIGN  OFA 


The  advertisements  in  Everj'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Prints  by  Gaslight 


For  clear  snappy,  brilliant 
prints  from  your  Kodak  nega¬ 
tives  insist  on  Velox — the  only 
paper  that  is  made  exclusively 
to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  amateur  negative. 

The  best  finishers  of  Kodak  work 
use  Velox  exclusively. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


•Saves  Fuel  Bills 

Works  Dampers 
Automatically 

Keeps  Temperature  Uniform 


\  yEMPERATURE  I^EGULATOR 


keeps  it  at  exactly  that  point.  It  works  night 
and  day — never  sleeps — never  forgets.  A 
degree  lower  or  higher  which  wonla  pass  un¬ 
noticed  by  you,  is  instantly  detected  and  the 
dampers  on  heater  noiselessly  raised  or  low 
ered  as  required.  Clock  automatic- 
ally  opens  dampers  in  morning  so  f 
that  house  is  warm  when  family  is  / 
ready  to  get  up.  By  even  heatinu  not  f  _ 
an  ounce  of  fuel  Is  wasted.  Put  one  In  . 
your  liome,  and  aside  from  the  ron-  i 
venienre  It  will  soon  pay  for  luelf  In  I 
fuel  and  labor  saved.  It  Ispraciically  f 
Indestrurtlble— weRuaranteelt  lor20  # 

years.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  # 

NEYWEL 


marlin 
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REPEATING  RIFLE 

I  ou  can  buv 

Model  20,  $11.80  1  r  '' 

Model  29.  8.50  HO  001161  gUD  lOF  tai* 

get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  sobd  lop  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prtTab 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejedn 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  acank 
Tke  136  p»gt  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  remonlile 

jSZgn&r  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the  quickest  and  enot 

kelp  you  decide  wkat  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  r^e.  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 

dividual  dexires'.  Scud  Hlanlill  .^TffrirmS  Co. 

^  3  stamps  for  it  today.  12  WILLOW  STREET.  -  .  NEW  HAVEN,  COK 
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Xhi*  i*  the  World’s  Greatest 
Improvement  in  Underwear 


IT  is  practically  a  double  gar¬ 
ment — consisting  of  two  light 
weight  fabrics — an  inner  lining 
of  soft  cotton — an  outer  covering  of 
warm  wool — strongly  held  together  by 
stitches  wide  enough  apart  to  leave 
an  air  space  between  the  two  fabrics. 

The  wool  absorbs  the  moisture  of 
the  body,  keeps  the  cold  out  and  the 
natural  heat  in — but  it  does  not  touch 
the  skin.  The  air  space  ventilates  the 
garment  and  keeps  it  fresh  and  dry. 


DuoToia 


Hea.llK  Uixderweej* 

GaaraiUeed  Satisfactory 

Duofold  has  all  the  warmth  of  an  all- 
wool  garment  without  anj'  of  its  irri¬ 
tating  “Scratchiness” 

— all  the  softness  of 
a  cotton  garment  with- 
out  anj'  of  its  sticky 
“Chilliness.” 

Obtainable  from 
your  dealer  in  union  ^  / 

or  two-piece  suits  in  jm 
all  weights  and  sizes,  n 

Sample  of 

*  *  DuofoU  Material  J 

H'rite  tu  for  booklet  and  free 
iampie  of  Duo/old  material 

Health  Underwear  Co. 

14-34  DixaWk  SL.  Makawk.  N.Y. 


>rm 


Your  special  training — or 
lack  of  it — hits  you  right  in 
the  money  pocket.  With 
everything  going  up  but  the 
salaries  of  untrained  men 
you’ve  got  to  decide  mighty 
quick  how  you  can  win  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  and  earn  more. 

You  can  succeed  in  some  chosen  line  of 
work,  just  as  thousands  of  other  ambitious 
men  have  succeeded  through  the  help  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  Over 
four  hundred  every  month  volantarily  report 
advancement  due  to  I.  C.  S.  help.  The  same 
opportunity  to  earn  more  is  open  to  you,  no 
matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do. 

To  learn  of  the  special  way  by  which  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  help  you,  simply  mark  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon  today.  Marking  the 
coupon  costs  nothing  and  puts  you  under  no 
obligation.  Mark  it  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  1369  SCRANTON.  PA.  * 

I  Explain,  withontfartherobligation  on  my  part,  bowl 
'I  can  qualify  Cor  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X. 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Llirbtlnv  SupC* 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Bulldins  Contractor 
Arekiiectnral  DraftMBB 
Structural  Euirlneer 

CMfrPte 

Meehan,  F^nrlneer 
■vehaairal  DrmfUwaa 
Civil  Engineer 
flaperiatcaS^Bt 
Stationary  Enirineer 
Plaabiat  Jk  HtPaw  Kittiap 
Gas  Enirineft 
AafabiU  Raaaiar 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Ntpaacraphj  A  Typvwrltlap 
Window  Tiimmlnx 
Show  Card  Wiitliix 
Lptt^rlar  Bad  Palatlay 

Advertising 
CaaiMwrtial  lllastratlar 
Industrial  DesImiDR 
Commercdal  Iaw 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farmlnit 

Aprlraltara  Hpaaitk 

Frpafh 

Saletwaa  fipraiaa 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Send  for  Cetelofue  No.  20  ; 

^  Shows  all  styles  Colt  Revolvers  and  Automatic  Pistols  in  desirable  calibers,  weights  and  sizes 
COLT  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO.  Hartford,  Conn. 


OSITIVE 


I  The  regulation  Arm  of 
\  North  and  South  America’s 
leading  Police  Departments. 

\  Jm 

The  safest,  simplest  and  most  Vi  . 

5  dependable  revolver  you  can  buy  ~  • 

FOR  HOME  PROTECTION 

A  Colt  Revolver  gives  its  owner  the  couretge  of  his  con¬ 
victions  it  never  fails  to  act  when  called  upon. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  splendid  weapon  and 
explain  the  Colt  Positive  Lock  that  makes  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  impossible.  It  automatically  blocks  firing  pin  from 
cartridge. 

Released  only  when  trigger  is  intentionally  pulled 

YOU  CANT  FORGET  TO  MAKE  IT  SAFE 


The  Standard  of  Collar  Button  Perfection 


—  .  Unbreakable  from  use 
A  new  one  free  in  exchange  for  any  genuine  lOementz  Button  damaged  or  broken  from  any  cause 
Made  in  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  I4K  and  I  OK  Gold.  At  all  leading  jewdert  and  hab^ashers 

Booklet,  showing  all  shapes  and  styles,  free 

KREMEINTZ  &  CO^  84  Chestout  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Maaniactarcn  tl  BaAia-Qatck  Stall  aal  Vd  Battaai  aal  Larfd  Maaaiaclam,  ai  Hi(k-€laM  Jcmiry  ia  Ike  WerM 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


■  The  horizon  of  vision,  the  circle 
■‘which*  bounds  our  sight,  has  not 
dianged. ' 

It  is  test  observed  at  sea.  Though 
thejhips  of  today  are  larger  than  the 
slii^’  of -fifty  years  ago,  you  cannot 
sw  them  until  they  come  up  over  the 
edge^bf  the  world,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon  of 
speech  was  very  limited.  When  your 
grandfather  was  a  young  man,  his 
voice  could  be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though  he  used 
a  speaking  trumpet,  he  could  not  be 
heard  nearly  so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been  changed. 
The  telephone  has  vastly  extended 
the  horizon  of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  while  in  order 
to  see  this  distance,  you  would  need 
to  mount  your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high.  . 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his  shadow, 
so  is  he  followed  by  the  horizon  of 
telephone  communication.  When  he 
travels  across  the  continent  his  tele¬ 
phone  horizon  travels  with  him,  and 
wherever  he  may  be  he  is  always  at 
the  center  of  a  great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is  true  of 
the  whole  public.  In  order  to  provide 
a  telephone  horizon  for  each  member 
of  the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


Your  Telephone  Horizon 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  it  the  Center  of  the  System. 


18  Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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STERLING 

"T"HE  Boudoir  table  of  milade  of  two 
*  centuries  ago,  boasted  no  finer  or 
more  classic  toilet  ware  than  that  of  our 
No.  9,000  pattern  in  Sterling  Silver. 

It  includes  Brushes,  Hand  Mirrors, 
Combs  and  all  toilet  accessories. 

Our  W&shington  panem  Sterling  Silver  Table  Serv' 
ice  rivals  the  past  in  purity  of  design  and  perfection 
of  workmandiip. 

-1835  - 
RmilACE" 

Silver  plate  that  RESISTS  wear 


The  Laurel  pattern  in  silver  plate  oflFers  an  artistic 
value  and  a  durability  seldom  found  in  any  but  the 
finest  Sterling  patterns.  Triply  reinforced  with  pure 
silver  at  all  wearing  points  it  lasts  three  times  as 
long  as  ordinary  plate. 

We  guarantee  to  replace  any  of  our  plate  or  steT' 
ling  which  does  not  give  positive  satisfaction. 

A  ddighrful  Hide  book,  "Table  Decorations  for  CelO' 
braiions'' and  "How  to  Set  the  Table"  by  Mrs.  Rorer, 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  mteresled  in  Wallace  Stiver. 

1^.  WALLACE  &•  SONS  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  25  WALLINGFORD,  CONN 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaane  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Is  your  wife  as  fair  and  fresh  as  the  day 
you  were  married?  If  not,  it  is  very  likely 
because  family  and  social  cares  made  her 
neglect  her  complexion  just  when  it  needed 
the  most  attention. 

Since  you  want  her  to  regain  or  hold  her 
youthful  charm,  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  show  her  this  advertisement.  You,  like 
most  men,  must  have  a  strong  dislike  for 
any  artificial  “make-up"  or  “cover-up”  process 
which  you  know  deceives  only  the  user. 

Since  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  rouges  and  like  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  since  Pompeian  is  used  by  several 
million  women,  you  are  perfectly  safe  in 
recommending  Pompeian  to  your  wife  or 
daughter.  Won’t  you  please  show  this  to 
your  wife?  The  results  from  Pompeian 
will  delight  her  and  please  you. 


POMPEIAN 


Wrinkles  and  Saggy  Skins  are  gentle,  invigorating  friction  action  on 

kept  away  many  years  by  an  occasional  the  skin.  An  ordinary,  unscientifically- 

Pompeian  massage,  because  a  Pompeian  made  cream  cannot  do  this.  Skin 

massage  does  exercise  and  strengthen  Health  is  made  lastingly  possible  by 

the  muscles  of  the  face  as  an  ordinary  pores  which  are  completely  clean;  that 

cream  never  can.  “Dead”  or  Sallow  is,  Pompeian  clean. 

Skins  are  given  new  life  by  the  rubbing  Resolve  this  diy  to  preserve  or  in- 
in  and  rubbing  out  process  so  peculiar  to  crease  your  youthful  beauty.  Resolve  to 

Pompeian.  This  process  permits  of  a  accept  no  artificial  “cover-up”  process. 

»  Important:  You  can’t  be  too  careful  what  you  put  on  your  face. 

Get  Pompeian.  Accept  no  imitation  of  the  original  and  standard 
massage  cream.  Get  Pompeian — 50,000  dealers  sell  it — 50c,  75c,  $1. 

TRIAL  JAR  Cut  alout  tkit  liut,  fill  in  auJ  mail  today 

sent  for  6c  (stamps  or  coin).  For  years 
you  have  read  or  heard  about  Pompeian. 

You  have  meant  to  try  it,  but  have  de¬ 
layed.  Each  day  that  you  delay  you 
make  it  just  so  much  harder  to  preserve 
or  regain  your  youthful  beauty.  Clip 
the  coupon  now. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFC.  CO 
127  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


Tk*  PwMciaa  Mfg .  C*..  127  PrMpcct  S(.,  CleTtlu4,0. 

Gentlemen— Enclosed  find  6c  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  a  trial  jar  of  Pompeian  Massauc  Cream. 


Name 


Don't  tuvy  a  good 
•OMplexion;  nse  Pom¬ 
peian  and  kaut  one" 


.Address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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because  it  tastes  so  good. 


It  is  made  of  the  best  of  cocoa 
beans,  with  pure  milk  and  a  little 
sugar. 


**High  as  the 
Alps  tn 


Peter’s  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is 
delicious. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magadne  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Is 


,  uou  ' 

“^r  lifi  '*^ 


We  put  0^  Flour  m  Your  If  OCCIDENT  were  like  other 
Hands  with  this  Money -Back  flours  we  could  not  make  such 
Guarantee.  a  guarantee.  But  OCCIDENT 

Because  we  know  OCCIDENT  is  different, 

will  make  good  in  your  kitchen.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  all 
It  is  a  serious  matter  to  put  the  wheat  grown  is  good  enough 
an  unconditional,  money- back  to  pass  the  exacting  inspection 
guarantee  in  every  sack  of  flour,  of  the  OCCIDENT  Mills. 

The  Guaranteed  Flour 


OCCIDENT  Flour  is  made  exclusively  Because  of  the  extra  quality  of  the 
from  First  Choice  of  the  hard,  glutinous  wheat,  because  of  the  extra  cleanliness  o 
Spring  wheats  of  North  Dakota.  These  the  flour,  OCCDENT  makes  better  brea< 
valuable  bread  wheats  and  more  loaves  per  sack.  OCC1DEN1 
Bread  keeps  moist,  sweet  and  fresi 
And  the  OCCIDENT  way  of  washing  longer  than  any  other  bread.  Thi 
and  scouring  the  wheat  and  purifying  the  saves  the  work  and  expense  of  frequen 
flour  is  the  most  thorough  and  costly  used,  baking  days. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet,  “Better  Baking” 

Russell'MUler  Milling  Ccxnpany 

Minneapolis ‘V  /;  A- 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Lochinvar 


‘So  stately 
his  form, 

And  so  lovely 
her  face, 

That  never  a  hall 
Such  a  galliard 
did  grace." 


Famous 

Sweethearts 


Like  the  stories  of  the  famous 
sweethearts  of  romance  and 
history  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers  always  delight  Their 
fragile  goodness  imparts  a 
new  charm  to  every  form  of 
dessert.  In  ten  cent  tins, 
also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


CHOCOLATE.  TOKLNS  —  Another 
exquisite  dessert  confection  —  chocolate 
coated. 


Famous 

Sweet 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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For  rising  young  men! 


en 


A  SALLE,  Illinois 
was  named  after  a 
man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  up  early  in 
the  morning.  — 
The  men  whose  names  go 
ringing  past  their  century  us¬ 
ually  see  the  dawn  before  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de 
La  Salle  was  always  on  the 
march  towards  the  Golden 
West  before  7  A.  M.— And 
out  at  La  Salle,  the  Westclox 
people  design  sleepmeters  for 


men  who,  like  La  Salle,  will 
get  under  way  while  the  East 
is  still  gray. 

Big  Ben  is  «n  admirable  example  of 
these  clockmakers'  skill.— Slender,  hand¬ 
some,  yet  massive,  he  stands  7  inches  tall 
with  clean-cut,  well  shaped  hands  and  a 
frank,  friendly  face,  distinctly  visible  in 
the  dim  morning  light. 

He  rings  just  when  you  want  and  either 
way  you  want,  five  straight  minutes  or  every 
other  half  minute  during  tern  minutes  unless 
you  flag  him  OS’.  — His  keys  are  large, 
strong,  pleasing  to  wind — his  voice  deep, 
cheerful,  pleasing  to  hear. 

Bis  Ben  ii  sold  by  18,000  ieweleri.  Hit  price 
it  S2.50  anywhere  in  the  Statei,  $3.00  anywhere 
in  Canada.— If  you  ean  not  find  him  at  your  jewel- 
er'i,  a  money  order  tent  to  Wtstelox,  La  Salh, 
llliuati.  will  brinS  him  to  you  attractively  boxed  and 
exprett  charSet  paid. 
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All  the  joys  of  the  Crisp  Out-doors  invite  your 


KODAK 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Catalog  free  at  the  dealert  or  by  mail. 
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The  Tailor  is  Proud  of  that  Suit 


Oswego  serge  is  an 

inspiration  to  the  tailor. 
He  loves  to  work  with  it  be¬ 
cause  Oswego  has  the  beauty, 
the  drape  and  hang  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  effect  of  smart  cut  and 
skilful  tailoring.  And  he  knows 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  cloth  is 
there  to  make  the  suit  stand  up 
and  look  well  through  long 


is  a  true  style- fabric,  a  thoroughbred 
serge  for  the  man  who  cares.  A  dis¬ 
tinctive  rich  blue;  Fall  and  Winter 
weight — 1 6  ounces  to  the  yard  and 
every  ounce  pure  wool. 

Another  style-fabric  for  Fall  and 
Winter  is  WASHINGTON  1789 
Unfinished  Worsted.  A  cloth  that  shows 
its  quality  and  tailors  splendidly. 

Ask  Tour  tiilor  or  clothier  to  show  you  OSWEGO  SERGE  and 
WASHINGTON  1789.  They  are  featured  by  good  custom  tailors  and 
mar  be  had  also  in  high-grade  ready-to-wear  suits.  If  you  cannot 
hnd  them,  send  us  check  or  money-order  for  quantity  retired  (3H  yards 
for  man’s  suit),  at  fj.25  per  yard  for  Washington  1789,  and  $3.00  for  Oswego 
Serge,  and  we  shall  see  that  you  are  supplied  through  regulau-  channels,  as 
we  do  not  sell  at  retail. 


VmXWood.  President. 

A  ft/iejf :  Amerian  Woolen  Company  of  New  York, 
American  Woolen  Bldg. 

18th  to  iqth  Street  on  4th  Avenue,  New  York 
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On  Four  Great  Granaries 


special  Note 


To  cover  the  four  huge  grananes  illusttated  herewith  the  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.  engineeri  chose  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

These  practical  men  know  that  these  roofs  will  last  20 years  cr  more. 

They  further  know  that  they  will  need  no  painting  or  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense  of  any  kind  and  that  the  net  cost  per  year  of  service  will  be  in¬ 
finitely  lower  than  could  be  shown  by  any  other  type  of  roofing. 

It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  arc  used 
on  more  first-class  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  any 
other  kind. 

A  big  roof  generally  means  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  for  the 
reason  tliat  the  cost  of  big  roofs  is  carefully  scrutinized  and  ultimate 
economy  carefully  considered.  Small  roof  areas  ought  also  to  have 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs,  because  they  are  just  as  economical  and 
satisfactory  there. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with  tracing^  ready  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  building  plans  free  on  request.  Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NrwYork.  Cbicaso.  Philadelphia.  Boaon.  St.  Louis.  Clcrrlaiid.  Pittsbursh 

Cindonali.  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis.  Nesr  Orleans.  Seattle.  London.  Enf. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd.— Moureal,  Toronto.  Winnipef 
Vancouver.  St.  John.  N.  B..  Halilax.  N.  S. 


We  advise  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in  order 
tc^avoid  any  misunder- 


If  any  abbreviated  form 
is  desired  however,  the 
following  is  suggested : 
ROOFING— Shall  be 
a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed  in 
printed  Specification, 
revised  August  15, 
1911,  using  the  mate¬ 
rials  specified,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inspection 
requirements. 
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Getting  all  that’s  coming  to  you 


YOU  young  fellows  are  right  about 
clothes.  Be  very  critical  about  style; 
but  be  no  less  critical  about  the  workman¬ 
ship;  get  all  that’s  coming  to  you. 

When  you  find  a  style  that  satisfies  you,  and  a  fit 
that’s  right,  and  our  name  in  it,  buy  it.  Then  you’ll 
have  it  all;  not  only  style,  but  quality.  Without 
quality  style  does  not  last. 

Look  at  our  Varsity  models  this  fall;  we  know 
you’ll  like  the  style,  the  wear,  the  shape-keeping. 

Look  for  our  mark;  a  small  thing  to  look 
for,  a  big  thing  to  And. 

Send  six  cents  for  the  new  Fall  Style  Book. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Chicago 


New  York 


No -Rim -Cut  Tires 


The  Square  Deal 

This  concern  has  become  the  chief  factor  in  Tire- 
dom  because  of  methods  which  men  approve. 

These  are  the  methods.  Judge  for  yourself  if  they 
insure  a  square  deal  to  consumers. 


Able  Men 

The  best  men.  in  the  long  run,  are 
bound  to  build  the  best  tires.  So  for 
13  years  we’ve  sought  for  unusual 
calibre. 

Every  year  we  send  men  to  the 
great  technical  schools  to  pick  the 
ablest  graduates. 

Then  we  give  them  wide  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Every  worth-while  idea  is 
tested  out  by  actual  metered  mileage. 

Thus  we  compare  formulas  and 
fabrics,  methods,  designs  and  mate¬ 
rials — hundreds  of  them,  all  by  mile¬ 
age  test. 

It  took  these  experts  13  years  to 
make  Goodyear  tires  .what  they  are 
today. 

Incentive 

The  men  who  do  best  get  the  high¬ 
est  places,  and  also  come  to  share  in 
our  profits. 

Of  the  men  who  did  most.  134  are, 
by  our  help,  partners  in  the  business. 
Forty-nine  of  these  men  are  in  the 
factory,  building  Goodyear  tires. 

Our  branch  managers  everywhere 
— the  men  who  meet  and  ser\’e  the 
public— share  in  Goodyear  profits. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  our  common 
stock  is  held  by  these  men  on  whom 
its  value  depends. 

Principles 

We  stand  for  and  court  the  freest 
competition.  So  we  oppose  consol¬ 
idation,  and  maintain  complete  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Even  our  patents  are  licensed  to 
others,  to  avoid  the  slightest  taint  of 
monopoly. 

There  is  no  water  in  our  capital 
stock — no  fictitious  capital  calling  for 
dividends.  So  we  are  content  with 
small  margins  of  profit. 

Last  year  our  profits  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  averaged  per  cent. 


Such  are  our  aims  and  our  prin¬ 
ciples.  First,  to  build  the  best  tires 
which  the  best  men  can  build.  Sec¬ 
ond,  to  give  the  best  serv  ice  by  plac¬ 
ing  partners  in  charge  of  it.  Third, 
to  sell  these  tires  on  the  smallest 
margin  which  we  dare  accept. 

On  these  lines  we  have  won  the 
largest  demand  which  any  tire  ever 
knew.  And  our  business  has  doubled 
six  times  in  three  years,  and  trebled 
since  a  year  ago. 


The  advertiaemenu  in  Everybody'a  Magaane  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


10%  Oversize 


The  Pinnacle  Place 


1,500,000  Sold 

Last  March  we  announced  that  men 
had  used  a  million  Goodyear  tires. 
That  was  after  12  years  of  tire  making. 

Now,  six  months  later,  we  announce 
over  a  million  and  a  half  as  sold. 
And  our  present  output  is  100,000 
monthly. 

Those  figures  show  what  legions  of 
users  are  saying  about  these  tires. 

What  Every  Man 
Can  See 

Quality  is  something  which  only 
time  can  tell.  And  time  has  told  it 
about  Goodyear  tires. 

But  there  are  features  in  these  tires 
which  every  man  can  see. 

He  can  see  that  No-Rim-Cuts — our 
patent  tires— make  rim-cutting  for¬ 
ever  impossible. 

He  can  see  that  these  tires  average 

something  more  - 

than  10  per  cent  ^ 

over  the  rated  I  ||  ifl  ill  > 


They  Save  48% 

The  saving  of  rim-cutting  means 
an  average  saving  of  23  per  cent. 
For  statistics  show  that  23  per  cent  of 
all  ruined  old-type  tires  are  rim-cut. 

That  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  are  apparent  savings.  A 
child  can  realize  how  they  come  about. 

One  cannot  dispute  them,  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Goodyear  users  have 
actually  proved  them  out. 

Then  the  point  is  this: 

Suppose  that  Goodyear  quality  is 
equalled  in  other  tires. 

Suppose  that  other  tires,  under  like 
conditions,  could  give  you  Goodyear 
mileage. 

Here  is  this  patent  No-Rim-Cut 
feature.  And  here  is  this  oversize. 

Are  not  these  savings  alone  suffi- 
— — — — — I  cient  to  bring 
careful  men  toNo- 
Rim-Cut  tires? 


than  10  per  cent  M  m  careiuimenioi\o- 

over  the  rated  |  |QQ|l^Y  F/l I?  Rim-Cut  tires? 

AKROIN.OMIO  The  Goody  earTire 

Asingle  glance  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

I  years  of  tire  makin  ; 

shows  these  ad-  With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads  — U  filled  with  facts 

.  ^  I  "  ■  you  should  know. 

antageS  tOe\  ery  Coodyesr  pneomatic  tires  are  cuaraateed  when  filled  A«lc  us  tn  mail  it 

mon  iirkn  ..  with  air  at  the  recommended  pressure.  >Vhen  fiiled 

man  who  looks.  with  any  substitute  for  air  our  cuaranteo  is  withdrawn.  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Ayencios  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Serrice  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tiros,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.  (807)  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanrille,  Ont. 
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The 

Angelus  Grand 
Player  Piano  of 

1896 


VOLUTION  is  a  law  of  mechanics  as  well  as  of  nature.  The 
telephone  and  the  automobile  are  far  different  in  form  and 
efficiency  from  the  original  creations.  So,  also,  is  the  playei- 
piano,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  inventions  of  the  age,  for  it 
has  brought  into  the  home,  as  no  other  instrument  has,  music 
with  all  its  boundless  pleasure  and  refining  influence. 

Proud  as  we  were  of  introducing  the  first  successful  pneumatic 
piano-playing  mechanism  in  1 893,  we  did  not  rest  upon  our  laurels, 
but  with  the  genius  of  the  inventor,  the  talent  of  the  musician  and  the 
experience  of  the  practical  and  successful  manufacturer,  we  have  by 
infinite  labor  and  pains  continuously  developed  the  ANGELUS  to  its 
present  point  of  artistic  supremacy  and  mechanical  excellence.  We 
have  achieved  our  steadfast  purpose  to  make  the  ANGELUS  a  means 
for  the  personal  production  of  artistic  music. 

In  1 896  we  brought  out  our  first  GRAND  player-piano  in  a  form 
which  at  that  time  was  welcomed  both  by  the  trade  and  the  public. 
A  comparison  of  that  instrument  with  our  GRAND  player-piano  of 
today  will  most  impressively  show  the  progress  we  have  made  through 
years  of  deep  study,  careful  experimenting  and  the  successful  working 
out  of  different  problems  arising  from  the  wedding  of  mechanics  and 
art.  We  now  incorporate  the  ANGELUS  entirely  within  the  GRAND 
piano  without  appreciably  enlarging  the  case  or  breaking  its  graceful 
lines.  It  is  the  harmonious  union  of  the  highest  type  of  piano — the 
GRAND — with  the  ANGELUS,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
means  for  playing  the  piano  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  human 
fingers.  It  is  the  most  graceful,  compact  and  artistic  form  in  which 
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The 

Angelas  Grand 
Player  Piano  of 
1912 


any  m^hanism  has  been  presented; 

indeed,  the  ANGELUS-GHHRU  Wajperrpiano  of  today  is  a  music2d 
and  mechanical  triumph,  ^jj^i^’^^rb  instrument  is  most  satisfactory, 
both  to  the  trained  musician  as  well  as  to  the  untrained  music  lover, 
for  it  is  always  ready  to  be  played,  eithpr  from  the  keyboard  or  by 
means  of  the  perforated  music  rolls. 

THE  KNABE-ANGELUS  GRAND  is  the  union  of  the  Angelus 
with  the  Knabe,  a  piano  of  international  reputation  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  It  has  the  celebrated  tone  and  touch  which  have  earned 
for  the  Knabe  the  proud  title  of  "the  world’s  best  piano." 

Only  ANGELUS  instruments  have  the  following  devices  and  aids  which  enable  you. 
to  produce  musical  effects  equal  to  those  of  the  most  accomplished  pianist : 

The  Phrasing  Lever,  which  gives  you  •  thus  enabling  you  to  swell  or  diminish 
absolute  control  of  tempo  and  enables  you  them  at  your  pleasure. 

the  ARTISTYLE  music  roll,  on  which 

auty.  With  no  other  tempo  device  IS  It  pos-  ■  ,  .  ,  ■  i- 

sibU  to  obtain  the  same  beautiful  resulu.  '*  ""‘y  TJ  *  f 

an  authorative  interpretation  of  the 

The  MELODANT,  which  brings  out  the  composition. 

melody  of  the  comp<«ition.  note  for  note,  VOLTEM  RECORD  ROLL,  which  is  an 

against  a  subordinated  accompamment.  ..  <  ,  ^  J  i.l  i 

accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  play- 

THE  Graduating  accompaniment,  ing  of  a  master  pianist,  and  which  enables 
which  gives  you  control  of  the  accom-  you  to  give  an  exact  repetition  of  the 
panying  notes,  independent  of  the  melody,  artist’s  rendition. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Butincu  EitabiUhed  1 877 


Pioneen  In  the  Player-Piano  Industry 


233  R^ent  S(.,  London 
Asencie*  all  over  the  World. 
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Selling  the  first  Ivory  Soap — June,  1879 


Ivory  Soap  has  been  before  the  pvblic  over 
thirty-three  years. 

During  that  time  it  has  been  advertised  more 
extensively  and  continuously  than  any  other 
article.  This,  in  itself,  proves  that  Ivory  Soap 
is  what  its  advertising  claims  it  to  be. 

An  article  not  so  good  as  its  makers  claim 
may  be  advertised  proitably  only  until  its  true 
character  becomes  known  and  the  supply  of 
new  users  exhausted.  To  make  advertising  pay 
for  a  term  of  years  a  product  must  have  the 
merit  promised  by  the  advertisements  so  as  to 
hold  those  who  t^  it 


Ivory  Soap  advertising,  from  the  irst.  has 
said  that  Ivory  Soap  u  pure  and  mild;  that  it 
lathers  freely  and  nnses  easily :  that  it  contains 
no  “free”  (uncombined)  alkali:  that  it  cleanses 
thoroughly  but  does  not  injure  the  most  tender 
skin  or  the  most  delicate  fabric:  that  it  is  the 
most  economical  soap. 

Ivory  Soap  has  always  fulilled  all  these 
claims.  It  is  pure.  It  is  mild.  It  is  pleasant 
to  use.  It  is  economical.  People  who  try  it 
get  what  they  expect  and  therefore  continue  to 
use  it.  That  is  why  it  has  been  advertised  for 
thirty-three  years. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^?.  PURE 


vaHw 
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TOASTED 

CORN 

FLAKES 

That  Sounds 
Good  to  Me! 


And  morning  aner  morning,  it  sounds 
good — and  tastes  better — to  fifty 
million  other  people.  For  never 
before  has  there  been  a  food  of  any 
nature  that  enjoyed  so  remarkable  a 
popularity  as  these  delicious,  tasty, 
golden  films  of  com. 

lt*s  the  favorite  of  millions  of  busy 
mothers  because  of  its  wonderful  con¬ 
venience.  And  it’s  the  family's  favor¬ 
ite  food  because  nothing  else  has  ever 
equaled  its  rare,  inimitable  flavor. 

If  you  are  missing  this  delicious  treat 
grocer 

look  for  this  guar- 
antee  of  flavor. 


I  (TuMiusnicon  fuiial 

I  MimxauK.MaL  ' 


